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Now is the time to visit 


Nassau Bahamas 


with its sublime scenery and perfect 
climate. Charming social life. Out-of-door 
sports, bathing, boating, tennis, golf, polo, 
motoring, etc. 
The Ward Linetwin-screw express steam- 
ships Mexico, Morro Castle, Esperanza 
and Monterey, in service between New 


York, Nassau and Havana, providing 
weekly service in each direction. 


Write for rates, reservations and 
illustrated descriptive matter. 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. Cine”) 


Pier 14, East River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES : 


26 BOSTON—192 Washington Street WASHINGTON— 1306 F Street, N. W. 
_. PHILADELPHIA-—701 Chestnut Street NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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McBRIDE’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Which Do You Choose— 


A good story with a picture 
or two good stories? 


Nine out of ten prefer the latter; 
that’s why McBride’s is unillustrated. 
You are one of the nine if you want 
Quantity + Quality 


Thousands are now buying 


McBride’s 


The All-Good Magazine 


Because they know that it contains 
the best stories, the most striking 
and thoughtful articles and more of — 
them than any magazine of its class: 
besides having a complete novel by a 
well-known author in every number. 


160 pages 

100,000 words 

A dozen hours 

of solid entertainment 


At 


McBride’s is 100% Reading Matter 


182055 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBripe’s. 
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Don’t Be One of Life’s Wooden 
Soldiers—With Your Foot 
Raised But Never Marching 


Make Your Life Efficient! 


HY not study yourself at close range? You seek instruction 
in everything else but the most important of all studies, 
LIFE. Do you realize that you have unused means at your 
command that will help you to preserve Health and Physical Tone 
—increase Personal Resourcefulness, Social Equipment, Earning 


Power and Happiness? 


Mr. Edward Earle Purinton, one of the greatest personal 
efficiency experts in the country, has written this wonderful book, 
which points the shortest way in the shortest time to the happy 


and efficient life. 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Author of “‘ The Triumph of the Man Who Acts” 


This book is intensely practical and inspira- 
tional in its application to every-day problems 
of self analysis and self expression. It aims 
to teach everyone, young or old, the science 
of self management. 

Based on Mr. Purinton’s personal study of 
over five hundred Efficiency methods and sys- 
tems in America and Europe, it is essentially a 
book for the busy man. 

After sper.ting fourteen years learning how 
to increase human health, energy, productive- 
ness and happiness, he is putting into this book 
the result of his rich experience. 

Mr. Purinton is widely known as the director 
of The Independent’s Efficiency Service, and 
his “Triumph of the Man Who Acts” had the 
marvelous distribution of over 700,000 copies 
during the first few months of publication. 


At All Booksellers. I2mo. $1.25 net. 


Study and Efficiency 


These chapters will teach 
you how to use all your facul- 
ties in successful achievement 


What is Efficiency? 
Work and Efficiency 


Play and E Efficiency 
Home and Efficiency 
Food and E. Efficiency 
Money and Efficiency 

Hygiene and Efficiency 
Thought and Efficiency 


Study and Efficiency 
Prohlems 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


31 UNION SQUARE NORTH 


NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarpe’s. 
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MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1916 


Cover Design . . . - « From a painting by F. Earl Christy 
Frey and His Wife: (A Novelette) . . Maurice Hewlett . i 
Business is Business . . . . . . 50 
Japan’s Progress—Myth or Marvel? 
The Year of the Big Wind eee eee. 78 
88 
98 
99 
05 


The Inner Claw. . ~~ Viola Burhans . 

A Winter Lyric: (Poem) . . . . Louis Untermeyer 
Cohorts of the Frost. . Walter Prichard Eaton . 

The Story of Elspeth Cameron «Martha McCulloch-Williams . 1 
The Chain of Events. . . . £NewtonA.Fuesle. . . 116 
Wonders of War Surgery. . MaryMasterNeedham . . 125 
Julius, Seizer of Opportunities . LawrencePerry . . 135 
Sub-Marine, A Peaceful Tale . . Elizabeth Warren . . 153 
But We Know What WeLike. . . AlaricWatson . . . 157 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 31 East 17th Street, New York City 
Rolls House, Breams Building, London, E. C. 


Robert M. McBride, President; Frederick A. Leland, Secretary; Hampton 
Anderson, Treasurer; John T. Elsroad, Assistant Treasurer. Published monthly. 
e, add $1.00; Canadian, 


25 cents per copy; $3. 00 per year. For Foreign Pos 
a) 50 cents. “Entered as second-class matter at the Post O: at New York, under 


act of Mar. 8, 1879. 


The Editor is tat be “pleased th ‘examine atiy’ matekial that may be submitted 

for publication, but fo respo. for‘ it. either in transit or while 

in his possession, reasonable care will be taken. Full postage 
should always & osed for the return of unavailable manuscripts. 


_ + Copyright, 1915, by Robert M. McBride & Co. 
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Elias Left Her a Million! 


Yes, a whole million dollars, to say nothing of a country 
house, three automobiles, a butler and a cat. Can you imagine 
what it meant to Drusilla, with her seventy years, her kindly 
nature and her insecure berth in the Old Ladies’ Home? Un- 
settling? An earthquake would have been a‘sedative in com- 
parison! Drusilla didn’t know what to do. But she soon 
accustomed herself to splendor, and how she did it is told in 


The Autumn Flowering 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


Which is the Novelette in the February McBRIDE’S 


No one could resist Drusilla—although everybody tried. 
James, the butler, thought her quite impossible—but only at 
first. And the neighbors were shocked! Then slowly her kindness 
and the wisdom of her homely philosophy worked a spell with 
them; and they accepted her for what she was, bringing their 
troubles to her for the help she held out to all. Even Daphne 
and the Doctor needed her—but that is a romance at which we 
can only hint. “The Autumn Flowering” is as toothsome as one 
of Drusilla’s own doughnuts. And those are superlative! 


And When You Finish That— 


Here’s a word about some of the other stories and articles 
that will make the February McBripe’s just the magazine to 
read on cold nights by the fireside—or the radiator! 

‘ Fog: by Dana Burnet 

Strange things happen in the fog sometimes. This is the 
story of Wessell’s Andy and how the fog brought him all that 
he had dreamed of. 

The Dead Line: by Ellis Parker Butler 

It is one thing to appoint a lady policeman, and another thing 
to know what to do with her. No wonder Mayor Sammy Graham 
was nonplussed at the problem of Patrolwoman Mulligan. Then 
came trouble—and the lady herself to straighten everything out. 

Jack Daly and Shah-Layah: by Henry Wallace Phillips 

Some years ago one Red Saunders was the delight of many thou- 
sands of readers who eagerly devoured Mr. Phillip’s story about him. 
Red tells this story and that’s proof that you'll enjoy it. 

Revelations of an International Spy: by I. T. T. Lincoln 

How does a spy get the diplomatic secrets he desires? Mr. Lincoln, 
former member of the British Parliament and a secret agent, tells of one 
of his adventures in subterranean diplomacy, It is an enthralling glimpse 
of the most romantic and dangerous of trades. 


And Lots of Other Features 


This coupon is worth fifty cents. Use it today 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Union Square, New York 
I enclose $1.00, for which please send ms MeBRIDE’S for sit-months, beginning February. 


Name 


© 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBrtpe’s. P 
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A Motheér’s Reminder 


“I OWE A DEBT TO MY CHILDREN. Having brought them into the 
world, their father and I owe it to them to furnish them a happy, free life of 
physical health, cheerful industry, intellectual growth and moral dignity and 
sanity. To pay my debt I have at my command a certain amount of money, 
physical strength, intellectual vigor, nervous energy and spiritual force. If I am 
to keep my honor untarnished I must, as every honest debtor does, use my 


_ resources first of all to keep up the payments on my debt.” 


““TELL ME SERIES 


Tell Me Why 
Stories 
About Color 
and Sound 
By C. H. CLAUDY 


A New Volume in 
the “Tell Me Why” 
Series 
In this third volume 
in the successful “Tell 
resistible little question 
-CH-CLAUDY:- box, Carlie Boy, plants 
himself on old Pop’s 
Middle-Most-Middle and learns the wonderful why 

and wherefore of the origins of art and music; 
learns how the first paintings were made, the story 
of the first-of all fifes, how the primitive man dis- 
covered the and broke into 
seven colore ieces and other thi ev eager 
little child should know. 
12mo. Illustrated by Thomas Wrenn. 
Postage 10 cents. 


$1.25 net. 


Jack Straw, Lighthouse 


Builder 
A New Volume in the Jack Straw Series 
By IRVING CRUMP 
Author of “Jack Straw in Mexico” 


The first book 
in the Jack Straw 
Series, which, on 
account of its 
lively and whole- 
some story, was 
listed in the Boy 
Scout’s official 
reading-list, is 
followed by these 
new adventures 
with men who 
“do” things. 

12mo. Tllus- 
trated Leslie 
Crump. $1.00 net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER. 


The Boy Collector’s 
Handbook fj 


By A. HYATT 
VERRILL 


Author of “The 
Boy’s Vacation 
Book,” “The 
Wireless Book,” 
etc. 


The book is 
lavishly illus- 
trated and shows 3 
the most profit- AHVerrill: 
able things to 
collect and how to collect them, such as min- 
erals, fossils, wildflowers, ferns, butterflies, 
insects, marine animals, photographic records 
of wild birds and animals, Indian arrow; 
heads, stamps, war' relics, etc. 
8vo. Illustrated with many pictures and diagrams of 


specimens and apparatus. $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents. 


Partners of the Forest Trail 
By C. H. CLAUDY 
Author of the “Tell Me Why Stories,” 
“First Book of Photography,” etc. 
who are camping with 


P. 
their father in the ARTN ERS be wal 
Canadian forest, are of the oe 
captured by friendly 

Ojibways who are on 

their way to Hudson 

Bay. Through the time- 

ly assistance of one of 

the squaws they escape 

from the Indian camp 

and make their way, 

after many breathless 

adventures, back to the 

blazed trail, which little 

Nina has been thought- 

ful enough to make. 


12mo. Illustrated 
$1.25 met. Postage 
10 cents. 


A boy and his sister, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBrrpr’s 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS 
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The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


Magic Jewels and Electric Gems; Meteorites or Celestial Stones; Stones of Healing; 
Fabulous Stones; Concretions and Fossils; Snake Stones and Bezoars; Charms 
of Ancient and Modern Times; Facts and Fancies about Precious Stones 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D., A.M., D.Sc. 


With 90 illustrations in color, doubletone and line. 
Octevo. Handsome cloth, in a box. $5.00 net. 


The result of a quarter of a century of active experience as a mineralogist and gem 
expert, in visiting localities, collections, and museums on both continents, and in careful 
research of the literature of all periods and countries. It is an interesting galaxy of 
anecdote, research and information upon a fascinating subject, full of humor and romantic 
interest. The general reader, the lover of beautiful stones, the student of the occult and 
mysticism, the religious, as well as the lapidary and the jeweler, will find it entertaining 
and valuable. For libraries it is a reference volume of inestimable worth. 


Companion Vi olume issued previously 


The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


a Description of Their Sentiments and Folk-Lore, Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, Use in Medi- 
vntbvetsstion, Prevention, Religion and Divination. ‘ On Crystal Gazing, Birth Stones and Royal Jewels. 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D., A.M., D.Sc. 
With numerous plates in color and double-tone. 8vo. Cloth, decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. 
Boxed, $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 
NEW YORK SUN: 


“A volume of absorbing interest,—it is a book that will charm the folklorist and the general reader, will 
interest the collector and will enliven scientific labors.” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarve’s. 
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Magnificent Illustrated Editions 


A Remarkably Fine Limited Edition, Printed from Type 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches 


_ By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr. 
Member of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society 
Three hundred and sixteen illustrations. Quarto. 7} x10inches. 
525 pages. Beautifully bound with design in gold and color, 
gilt top, uncut edges. Ina box. $7.50 net. 
- This work includes practically all of the principal 
colonial homes of historic interest in the State of 
Virginia now standing and many which have been 
destroyed, together with the Churches most likely to 
engage attention. 

t represents 27 years in the collecting of illustrations 
and data and is so complete and authoritative that it 
will render unnecessary any future book on the subject. 
The work was done at the psychological time, for much 
information gathered in past years would now be impossible to secure, and much of that 
recently added will soon be as inaccessible. As a treasurefor the library or asa gift book it 
will be welcomed by all who recognize the spell of the Old Dominion and its romantic story. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North America 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 
Author of ‘Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware.” 


With photogravure frontispiece and 71 illustrations. Ornamental cloth, gilt top,in a box. Net, $5.00. 

Timely and interesting to the last degree in these days ty aS ton 7 
of war, is this volume, not on “ fortifications” assuch, | 
but on the old and existing forts, with their great 
romantic and historical interest. The forts of the early 
settlers, following the paths of the English, French and 
Spanish adventurers, those of the Revolution, of the 
War of 1812, and the later Civil and Indian Wars, are 
described. It covers the forts of the entire country, 
from Quebec and Nova Scotia, to California and Florida, 
including the Morro Castle at Havana. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans 
: By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 
With 29 illustrations. Ornamental cloth, gilt top. Net, $2.00. Half morocco. Net, $4.50. 


Miss Wharton so enlivens the past that she makes 
the distinguished characters of whom she treats live 
and talk with us. She has recently visited the home- 
lands of a number of our great American leaders and 
we seem to see upon their native heath the English 
ancestors of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn, the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers, the 
Maryland and Virginia Cavaliers, and others who have 
done their part in the making of the United States. 
These homesteads are described, and with the associa- 
tions that belong to them many interesting character- 
istics of the owners and quaint traditions and anecdotes 
are related. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBrrpz’s, 
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Authoritative, Valuable and Entertaining 


The only book on the subject treating the entire civilization of these ancient nations 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 


By MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania 


With 164 illustrations. -Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, in a box. $6.00 net. 


Scholars in all parts of the world, and foremost among them Frofessor 
Jastrow, have been engaged through several decades in the study: and 
interpretation of the vast amount of material that has come from the 
mounds beneath which the mighty cities of Babylonia and Assyria lay 
buried. The author authorizes us to say that the book represents in a 
measure the summary of his life work. We enter upon three thousand 
years of history, and find how from small beginnings the States of the 
Euphrates Valley gradually combined to form the great empire of Baby- 
lonia and how, afterwards, Assyria, the Northern offshoot of Babylonia, 
became the mistress or the world. Their remarkable laws, the famous code 
of Hammurapi, their architecture and art, their literature, their religion 
and methods of divination, and the work of the investigators who have 
thus reconstructed an ancient and fascinating civilization are presented 
to the reader in a completion nowhere else existent, in a manner peculiarly 


absorbing. 
A New Volume in LIPPINCOTT’S READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction 
Classical, Medieval, and Legendary 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH. 379 pages. Octavo. Half morocco. $3.00 net. 
Uniform with “HEROES AND HEROINES OF FICTION—MODERN PROSE AND POETRY.” 


The two volumes in a box, $6.00 net. 


The new volume is an excellent complement to the po work which for the past year has been in many 
libraries, a joy as a reference book, a pleasure for an hour’s reading. Whether it be some mooted point in 
Eastern religious charactery, or a needed reference from Greek mythology or literature, or the origin of some 
famous English ballad character, or of some famous lady such as Mother Goose, or gentlemen as Jack Ketch, 
you may turn to these books and instantly obtain the desired information. They comprise a complete ency- 
clopedia of interesting, valuable and curious facts regarding all the characters of any note whatever in literature. 


Other Volumes in the same Series 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities The Writer’s Handbook 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH. $3.50 Net. $2.50 Net. 
Handy-Book of Curi Information Chambers’s Bi i Dicti 
By WILLIAM S WALSH, $5.50 Net Bdited by and FRANCES HINDES 
A Dicti of Miracles : GROO E. $3.00 Net. 
By REV. €. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. $2.50 Net. Curiosities of Customs 
BY WILLIAM S. WALSH. $3.50 Net. 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable The Historic Note-Book 
Sy REV. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 61.90 Het. ‘by Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL. D. $3.0 Net. 
Book of Quetstions The Reader’s Handbook 
et. By REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL. D. $3.50 Net. 
urus ords Phrases Facts i ; 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D.P.R.S. Net. CHARI M.D. $3.00 Net. 
of ish Synon Wi Facts and : 
$2.50 Net. By $2.50 Net. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World. $3.00 Net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarpe’s, 
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The Fiction Leaders 


A Great Novelist at His Best— 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
Wonderful New Romance 


The Little Iliad 


Frontispiece by EDWARD BURNE-JONES. $1.35 net. 


“Trresistibly appealing.” —Boston Transcript. 

“ Bound to be a success.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“A distinctly original plot. "Chicago Herald. 

“An unexpected gayly Ironic ending.” —New York Times. 

“A sheer delight from the first page to the last. "— Philadelphia Press. 

“There is matter for a dozen romances - .« in the profuse flow of inci- 
dent coursing through this ‘ Little lliad’ ”—Philadelphia North American. 

“Hewlett remembers to laugh at himself when he’s been fine and furious. I recommend it to discriminat- 
ing readers of whimsical, subtle, and accomplished fiction.” —Chicago Tribune. 


You recall the Humor, and the Stirring Western Life in ‘‘ME-SMITH”’ 


CAROLINE LOCKHART has written a Novel 
of the Mining Country that is better still 


The Man from the 
Bitter Roots 


Illustrated in color. $1.25 net 


It is better than ‘‘Me-Smith.” You'll enjoy the funny wise sayings of 
Uncle Billy, and the weird characters of Hinds’ Hotel,—a tense eagerness will 
hold you, as you read of the blizzard in the mountains, of Bruce Burt throw- 
ing the Mexican wrestling champion, of the reckless feat of shooting the 
Roaring River with the dynamos, and throughout every scene in this story of 
the powerfu!, quiet, tain Bruce Burt. It’s a big outdoor story. : 


RAFAEL SABA TINI’S STIRRING ROMANCES The Compleat Sea Cook 
By FRANK T. BULLEN 
. 


The Banner The 


of the Bull 


Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. 


These stories of the Italian 
Renaissance are gems of historical 
romance, with Cesare Borgia, upon 
one side of the’ shield, the youthful 
the noble-countenanced; upon the 
other, the devil, the fiend incarnate, 
as the fascinating protagonist. 


Sir Oliver Tressilian, an Eliza- 
bethan Knight, is jilted by his lady- 
love, abducted from England, and 
finally, after a series of adventures 
of love and battle, becomes the 
most dreaded and powerful pirate 
on the Mediterranean. After a 
sweet revenge he wins his lady. 


The Salvage of a Sailor 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 
8 illustrations. $1.00 net. 


“Full of reality”, “vivid”, “enter- 
taining”—this is "what reviewers 
have Ra saying of these two 
great tales. len’s reputation 
will last with Marryat’s. His stories 
give us the straight stuff from the 
ever fascinating sea. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBaroe’s. 
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Of the Spirit and Aspect of Christmas 
Heart’s Content 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

Author of “Lady Laughter”, etc. 
4 Illustrations in color by H. Weston Taylor and decorated 
throughout. Handsome binding in sealed packet. $1.50 net. 


Humor, beauty, love, and happiness are the outstanding 
remembrances after reading this fascinating tale of an unusual 
love affair carried on by an unusual but altogether bewitching 
lover in a small Summer resort in New England. Allan Short- 
land, a gentleman, a tramp, a poet, and withal the happiest 
of happy men, is the hero; Beryl Vernon, as pretty as the ripple 
of her name, is the heroine. Two more charming personalities 
are seldom found within the covers of a book. 

This is a story to pass a happy hour but it is something in 
addition. It tells of happiness, of the value of — happy 
and of making those about you happy. You will read it and find heart’s content, and 
you will pass it on as a message of love to your friends. 


The Rose-Garden Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Illustrated, Decorated binding in sealed packet. $1.00 net. 
THE YEAR’S MOST POPULAR DOLLAR NOVEL 


Boston Transcript: 

The beauty and the strangeness that go to make romance are combined in 
the little tale of “The Rose-Garden Husband.’ The reader becomes immediately 
interested in the personality of the gay little ‘Liberry Teacher’ who realizes 
that no one wants to hear the ‘cry-side.” . . . Itis the manner in which 
the author tells her story and the charm she infuses into her heroine that make 
it such delightful reading. 


New York Times: 

“A sparkling, rippling little tale, as bright and sunny as a brook. Of course 
things don’t happen that way. Never mind; it is delightful to be lured for an 
hour into believing they do. . . One does not carp at a romance as charming 
as it is slight. One is simply grateful for the enjoyment afforded by the 
deftly spun fancy.” 


The Diary of a Beauty 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
Author of “ Betty’s Virginia Christmas” 
Twelve illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele. Handsomely decorated cover. $1.25 net. 
Baltimore Sun: 
“* The Diary of a Beauty’ is a straight-forward love story of much charm. Its manner of telling is through 


the beautiful young heroine’s own diary, which tends to an effective simplicity and directness . . . the 
interest is sustained right totheend . . . a most likable story.” ; 


Philadelphia Record: 
“The a Ee me « the diary of Louise—gives us an analysis of a woman’s heart as few others have 
ever done. Louise bares her soul, and the record absorbs the attention.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBaroe’s. 
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Enjoyable N ovels for the Fireside 
The key words to all Miss Ingram’s stories are “freshness,” “speed,” and “vigor.” 


A Man’s Hearth 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 


We were swept away in a whirlwind of excitement in 
“From the Car Behind”—we held our breath and clung hard to f 
the rail in the “The Unafraid,” but in this story, the latest from 
the pen of Eleanor M. Ingram, we find a new note, a tone of 
seriousness, of tender human intercourse, of quiet but 
all-powerful love that intensifies the pleasure of reading, that 
marks Miss Ingram as a novelist of deep human sympathy, of 
an understanding heart. Frankly. the living characters, the 
dramatic incidents and the vivid local color welded in an 
harmonious whole made a deep impression upon the reviewer. 
He read the book from cover to cover at a sitting; he expects 
again to turn to it to renew the joy of the first acquaintance. 


By the Author of “ Marcia Schuyler,” “‘ Lo Michael,” “‘ The Best Man,” etc. 


The Obsession of Victoria Gracen 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 
NEW YORK WORLD: 


“A book with a real idea in it. The obsession of the rich heroine is for 
boys who are handicapped by environment, misunderstanding, or impulses 
wrongly directed. She is led into her betterment work by the case of her own 
little nephew, rescued from sordid surroundings, and soon she is found coasting,. 
picnicking and making merry generally with what her scandalized neighbors 
regard as a lot of pernicious scalawags. But the outcome of Victoria’s 
endeavors is fine—as is the well-told story of it.” 


Miranda 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


“Once more Mrs. Lutz has written a romance whose optimism is refresh- 
ing. In an earlier book we met most of the characters in this—the Griscoms, 
Spaffords, and Heaths, Marcia and Miranda herself. And even more likable 
in this new story of which she is the chief figure, is Miranda, warm-hearted, 
loyal and finely enthusiastic. .. The story possesses in itself a homely charm. 
Moreover, in its relation of events which went to the building up of our North- 
west it recalls a phase of our history no American should forget.” 


The White Alley 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece in color by GAYLE HOSKINS. $1.25 net. 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 
“The Mystery is a good one, the reader is consistently baffled, and as might be expected the perpetrator 
of the crime is a man who has been before the reader throughout almost the entire action of the story.” 
BROOKLYN EAGLE: 


“ Fleming Stone has never appeared to better advantage than in the ‘The White Alley’—It is a story 
which holds the reader intently to the very last.” 
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Art Works of Great Beauty 
A New Art Work by 


Joseph Pennell 


“The Master Draughtsman of the Age” 
FORTY PLATES 


In the Land of Temples 


Containing 40 plates in photogravure of Mr. Pennell’s wonder- 
ful drawings presenting to us the immortal witnesses of “The 
Glory That Was Greece,” just as they stand to-day in their 
environment and the golden atmosphere of Hellas—with many 
notes by the artist, and an Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, 


Litt.D. Volume 74x10 inches. Lithograph on the cover. 


$1.25 net. 
TWENTY-EIGHT PLATES 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures 
of the Panama Canal 


Twenty-eight reproductions of litographs made on the 
Isthmus of Panama, January-March, 1912, with Mr. 
Pennell’s introduction, giving his experience and im- 
sions, and a full description of each picture. 
olume 74% x 10 inches. Beautifully printed on dull- 
finished paper. Lithograph by Mr. Pennell on cover. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 
“In his long career as an illustrator Mr. Pennell has never 


done anything better than these drawings, if, indeed, he has 
done work quite as good.""—New York Tribune. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE PLATES 


Our Philadelphia 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


Regular edition. Containing 105 reproductions of 
lithographs by J Pennell. Quarto. 7}x10 
inches, 552 pages. ely bound in red buck- 
ram. Boxed, $7.50 net. 

Autograph Edition. Limited to 289 copies (Now 
very scarce). Contains 10 drawings reproduced by a 
new lithograph process in addition to the illustrations 
thatappearin the regular edition. Quarto. 552 pages. 
S ‘aly bound in genuine English linen buckram in 
Cty. colors, in cloth-covered box. $18.00. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 
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Great Schools of Painting 


A First Book of European Art 


32 illustrations. 12mo. 

This book is planned for those who wish to under- 
stand and appreciate the pictures of the great masters. 
The illustrations have been carefully chosen and ex- 
quisitely reproduced. 


The Glory that. was 
Greece 


A Survey of Hellenic Culture and Civilization 
By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. New Edition. Net, $2.00 
A fully illustrated survey of the greatest civilization 
of antiquity, of wonderful interest to all who care 
to understand Western culture at its source. 


The Artistic Anatomy 
of Trees 


By REX VICAT COLE 
With several hundred illustrations and b 
Crown octavo. Cloth. Net, $1.75 


Mr. Rex Vicat Cole has made a special study of the 
anatomy of trees in landscape painting. He gives 
much valuable information and the book is profusely 
illustrated with hundreds of diagrams, sketches, 
studies and examples of the work of the great masters. 
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Books of Great Interest and Merit 


A Never-to-be-forgotten Story of Heroism and Self Sacrifice 


Under the Red Cross Flag 


At Home and Abroad 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN, 
Chairman, National Relief Board, American Red Cross 


Foreword by President Woodrow Wilson. 16 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 


This is the authorized history of the American Red Cross,— 

a book of deep interest to all Americans. The Association and 
Miss Boardman have been inseparably connected for many 
years; her story is one of fascinating human interest to all who 
feel a bond of sympathy with those who suffer. To-day it is 
the European War, but in unforgotten yesterdays there were 
the Messina 

and Kingston Earthquakes, the Chinese Famine, the Missis- 


the Phillippine Typhoon, the Vesuvian 


sippi Flood, and almost countless other disasters in which 
the heroes and heroines of the Red Cross have worked 
and met danger in efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity. This is the only complete historical work 
upon the subject. No one is better fitted to present 
the facts than is the author. 


The History of the Harlequinade 
By MAURICE SAND : 
16 hand-colored illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. $6.00 net 


Harlequinade,—fun and frolic upon the stage,—Pantaloon, 
Pierrot, Scaramouche and Columbine are the great exponents. We 
find their history from earliest Italian times within these volumes. 
The anecdotes, the rare dialogue, the antics of this motley collection 
of fun-makers, are presented as a living pageant before our eyes. 
bong B pore is a distinct and original contribution to the history of 
the theatre. 


The Art of Ballet 


By MARK E. PERUGINI 
38 illustrations. 325 pages. 8vo. $2.50 net 


The history of the ballet from its Egyptian origins to the latest 
Russian developments, laying special emphasis on the art in France 
and England during the 19th Century, telling of the important 
steps and leading performers, with side-tights on the various theatres 
and producers. 


The Antiquity of Man 
By ARTHUR KEITH, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Hunterian Professor, R.C.S. 
189 illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net 

What do you know of primitive man? In this book the facts 
and theories as they are accepted to date are presented in a readable 
manner. The numerous illustrations cover the ground and elucidate 
the text. The author's solutions of disputed points are accepted as 
authoritative. 


Peg Along 


By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. 
Author of Worry” 
$1.00 net 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: 

“*Do you know how to m e your 
mind? It’s a ten to one shot that you 
don’t, even though you carom on a big 
manufacturing plant or the obligations 
of assured social ition or a church 
congregation . . . Dr. Walton tells you 
how to manage that mind of yours, 
how to curb your over-insistence, which 
is largely habit. More nervous break- 
down, he believes, is caused by anger, 
fear, shame, self-inflicted martyrdom 
and over-strenuous insistence than any 
amount of plain, hard eee 
*Peg Along’ should be kept close to 
the Bible. The chances are that it 


won't need dusting. The Bible usually 
does.” 
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1916 


It is fifty-eight years since The Atlantic became a familiar 
name in the world. As records run—especially American 
records—that in itself is an unusual distinction; but the best 
inheritance of The Atlantic’s past is the opportunity of the 
present renewed and en'arged with the years. Last month’s 
Atlantic, like The Atlantic of the last century, has had its 
day. Old efforts have wrought their results. Old successes 
have served their purpose. Men who have lived lives of 
considerable, even of moderate, value to the community, may, 
with propriety, rest from their labors. Not so a magazine. 
If it be worth its salt, its whole life, its entire bid for the 
suffrage of its readers should be contained within the covers 
of a single issue. 

Thirty days is a short span of life, but if it is lived with 
intensity, its breadth and depth are juster measures of it than 
its length. And of the tremendous present in which The 
Atlantic lives to-day, we may say truly that no age has 
furnished ampler chances for large and useful service. Realiz- 
ing its inadequacy, but with a full sense of its opportunity, The 
Atlantic will endeavor, month by month, through this historic 
year to discuss the larger questions boldly, helpfully and with 
even judgment, and all the while remember that the art of 
living is to extract from smaller things each drop of sweet- 
ness they contain. To bring new knowledge to old questions 
and study new ones in the light which years have proved 
cannot be darkness; to salve the sadness of the year with 
steady confidence in great issues, to confront lesser ones with 
cheerfulness and the humor which is so large a part of 
wisdom; to keep earnestness free from fanaticism and light- 
ness of heart unspoiled by foolishness; to bring variety to 
life and to keep life in variety:—if we cannot promise these 
things, we can at least strive our utmost to perform them. 


A copy of the Atlantic Monthly Almanac for 1916 sent free on application 
$4.00 a year. 35 cents a copy 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
3 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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WE HAVE OFTEN TO REMIND YOU THAT 


the Atlantic is not returnable and that newsdealers carry stock only 
to meet reliable monthly demands. The Af¢lantic sales are mounting 
month by month and newsdealers are constantly in danger of running 
short. If you care for the Atlantic, then please 


either subscribe or leave a standing order with your dealer. 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR JANUARY | 


LABOR AND CAPITAL—PARTNERS 
By John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


A paper bearing fruits of personal experience in Colorado. 


CARNATIONS By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


A long short story on a peculiarly sympathetic theme. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE INTELLIGENCE 
OF WOMEN By W. L. George 


An essay continuing the inquiry in Mr. George’s paper in 
the December number. 


WOMEN OF ENGLAND By Rebecca West 


A paper of remarkable insight, fervor, and interest. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INTEMPERANCE 
By John Koren 


A presentment of facts and logical conclusions. 


A YARD OF JUNGLE By C. William Beebe 


A fascinating investigation of a square yard of the jungle’s 
carpet. 


An interesting number. Order now. 
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Author of “The Little Iliad,” “The Forest Lovers,” etc. | 


| gps hard to say why men could 
not get along with Ogmund 
Ravensson ; but so it was, and some- 
thing must be said about it. He was 
of thrall-origin, it is true, for Raven, 
his father, who became very rich and 
lived in the North in Skaga Firth, 
had been a thrall. Glum, of Thwart- 
water, who was better known as 
Battle Glum, had owned him, and 
had given him his freedom. Nore 
than that, he had taken Ogmund as 
his son, and brought him up with 
his own son, Wigfus, and made 
much of him, putting him in a fair 
way to gain money and renown on 
his own account. When Wigfus 
went out to Norway and took serv- 
ice with Earl Haakon things stood 


better than ever for Ogmund; for 
Glum was aging and had no other 
young man so much in favor about 
him. A thrall for your father was 
not thought well of; but it had not 
so far stood in Ogmund’s way with 
Glum, and there must have been 
more against him than that. Indeed, 
the tale says that his mother was re- 
lated by blood to Battle Glum and 
that would be more than enough to 
cover the taint on his father. 

He grew up to be a fine, broad- 
shouldered, portly, upstanding man, 
with a black beard; he had a large, 
flexible nose, strong eyebrows, white 
hands. His eyes were somewhat 
small and near together; gray eyes, 
and a cast in one of them. But what 
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of that? Plenty of men have it, and 
no harm done. At any rate, he was 
a great talker, full of his reasons 
for or against a thing. Other men 
don’t like that, I fancy. They don’t 
follow the reasoning; and the better 
it is the less they want it. Here 
are some of the causes of Ogmund’s 
lack of friends. 

But Glum, who, as I say, was get- 
ting old, was averse to any change. 
He watched him from under bushy 
white brows, he watched him with 
quick eye-blinks, and shut his lips 
the firmer, men used to think, for 
fear he might let fly a volley at the 
man he had bred up from a child. 
When the time came, and Ogmund 
desired to see the world, Glum fur- 
nished a ship for him and found 
everything. So it was that Ogmund 
became a shipman and began to get 
on in the world. He made money, 
and spent money. He had a fine 
person, and knew it very well. He 
was fond of adorning it. He liked 
furs, and gold-work; he wore a 
chain round his neck, and a good 
ring on his forefinger. He had as 
yet no wife in Iceland, but his fancy 
ran upon a young woman of good 
family, of Glum’s kindred, and, since 
that was so, of the kindred of Earl 
Haakon of Norway. In the mean- 
time he had a bondwoman in Nor- 
way, and a steading in very good 
land not far from the fiord. She 
was a pretty and good girl who did 
her duty by him and his household 
there, and by her children also, who 
were dependent upon Ogmund and 
what Ogmund’s fancy might be. 
Her name was Gerda; but she has 
little to do with the tale, which be- 
gins here with a voyage made by 
Ogmund some three years before 
the coming of King Olaf Trygvas- 
son into Norway. 

For this voyage Ogmund bought 
a new ship from some men in the 
North, and embarked a great store 
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of merchantable goods which he had 
from his father Raven, as well as 
what his own money could. furnish 
him forth. All this he told his 
foster-father Glum; and (he said),. 
“I hope that you will take it well 
in me, Glum, that I ask nothing of 
you for this venture.” 

To that Glum, blinking hard, re-_ 
plied that there were things which 
any man might ask of another with- 
out reproach. 

“But,” said Ogmund, “I would 
venture what I have of my own, so 
that what I win may be my own 
without cavil.” 

“That’s very fair,” said Glum; 
“and what is it you expect to get out 
of the voyage?” 

Ogmund laughed a little, and 
spoke lightly. “Why,” he said, “I 
expect to get rather more than I give 
for everything. That is the trader’s 
way, the chapman’s way. If he has 
a piece of goods that breeds no prof- 
it, overboard with it. It has not 
earned its stowage.” 

Now Glum had his lips shut like a 
trap, and blinked fearfully. 

“Ah,” he said, “and fame, and 
great report and the lifted hands of 
men—what of those?” 

“They are good,” said Ogmund. 
“Of them, too, you may trust ‘me to 
render account.” 

“Such accounts,” said. Glum, “are 
not to be made in money.” 

“Well,” said Ogmund. And that 
was all he did say. 

Then Glum looked at him with 
eargest eyes; and this time he did 
not blink at all. “Many a man goes 
abroad,” he said, “who is of no 
greater promise than you are, so far 
as can be seen. Now I have it close 
at heart that in the voyage you make 
you should rather get honor than 
store of money. But you may have 
both, I believe, if you go rightly to 
work.” 

“To be sure I can,” said Ogmund ; 
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and soon after this—rather late in 
midsummer it was—he set out from 
Thwartwater. 

They started in fair weather, in a 
westerly wind steady and strong. 
It held them all through the voyage, 
and when they sighted the islands 
which lie close together in the chan- 
nel of the Hardanger Firth it was 
still blowing steadily. 

But it was dusk when they saw the 
islands, and close upon nightfall 
when they were threading the course 
between them; and the pilot whom 
they had aboard was strong for 
bringing up for the night in good 
anchorage, such as they could have 
where they were, rather than to push 
on and try to make the haven in the 
dark. 

Ogmund said that there was a 
moon and they had a fair wind. Who 
knew how long it would hold? And 
suppose that in the morning it 
should come off the land, and keep 
them beating about for a week or 
more? He was vehemently for go- 
ing, and he was master of the ship; 
so they went on in the dark. 

That which happened might have 
been foreseen, and very likely was 
so by the pilot. In one of the nar- 
row sounds between the islands 
there were long ships moored in the 
fairway. Before they knew it they 
drove into one of them amidships, 
cut her in half and held on their 
course. Whether Ogmund knew it 
or not—and I suppose he did—that 
was the way of it. The crew of the 
rammed ship were all in the water 
and most of them were saved. But 
none of them were saved by Og- 
mund’s vessel. She ran on her way 
before the wind, and made the haven 
and was run up on to the mainland. 
The pilot had something to say when 
he had his ship laid up; the crew 
had something to say. There were 
not two opinions among them. But 
Ogmund took a strong line of his 
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cwn at the time. He said to them: 

“The ship lay in the fairway 
where no ship has business to be. 
Every man must take care of him- 
self first, but no man has a right to 
risk his life if, in so doing, he risks 
the lives of other men. You may 
take my word for it, those were no 
seamen on board that vessel. Why, 
what are we to think of men who 
berth themselves in the fairway, re- 
gardless of traffickers who come and 
go out of Bergen, so great a town? 
What of good Icelanders faring on 
the sea? Are their lives, is their 
property of no account at all? No, 
no. We were right and they were 
wrong, and that is all there is to 
say.” 

He went ashore in the morning 
and made himself busy, disposing of 
his merchandise. 

Now the long ship which he had 
sunk was one of a fleet of them 
which sailed under the ensign of 
Earl Haakon himself. The master 
of it was a man of Iceland called 
Halward, who had been in Norway 
for many years, in the service of 
the Earl, and was a close friend of 
his. This Halward was a great man 
and a strong man; everybody spoke 
well of him and desired his good 
opinion, 

In the morning, when he had 
heard the news, he went to Earl 
Haakon and told him about it. His 
men were saved; but his ship and all 
his gear and merchandise were at the 
bottom. The Earl was greatly put 
out, and his anger grew as he spoke. 

“Who and what sort of land-lice 
are these men? Are they thralls of 
Iceland upon a first adventure? Are 
men of worth and substance to be 
tossed into the water like frog- 
spawn? Now, Halward, you have 
my leave to take your due and pleas- 
ure of them. It will be a light mat- 
ter for you, for you see what sort 
of cravens they are. Use your wit, 
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exercise your hands upon them; I 
give you a free way with them.” 

Halward thanked the Earl and 
was for going out then and there to 
have the law of his assailants; but 
Wigfus, Battle Glum’s own son, was 
standing by, and had a word to say. 
It is very possible that he had an 
inkling whose ship it was that had 
been sailed so foully; but if he had 
he kept it to himself, and was con- 
tent to plead with the Earl that 
things should go by the law of the 
land rather than by the power of 
Halward’s arm. He urged that Hal- 
ward should take amends from 
them, if so be that they were willing, 
as he had no doubt, to submit them- 
selves to the judgment of the Earl. 

“At least,” he said, “let Halward 
agree to this, that I go myself and 
find out what men they are, and 
what sort of terms may be made 
with them, supposing that terms 
may be made at all.” 

Halward said nothing in reply to 
this; but the Earl considered the 
saying, thought it fair and reason- 
able, and bade Wigfus see what he 
could do. But he said also: 

“Let these men make no mistake. 
My plane makes thick shavings.” 
By that he meant it to be understood 
that the fines he should lay would be 
heavy. 

Wigfus betook himself to the ship 
where men were busy unloading the 
merchandise. He soon saw his 
foster-brother, Ogmund, and greeted 
him fairly, asking what news of Ice- 
land and his father. Ogmund re- 
ported all well there and they talked 
a little about the Thwartwater peo- 
ple. Then Wigfus opened upon his 


matter, saying it was going to be 
awkward, and that Ogmund would 
have a difficult cause to plead. 
Ogmund frowned. 
be difficult ?” he said. 
it’s as plain as daylight.” 
“If you had waited for daylight it 


“How is it to 
“To my mind 
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had been very much better,” said 
Wigfus, and told him what had been 
said that morning at the Earl’s coun- 
cil. Then he spoke strongly about 
the necessity of laying it all to that 
lord’s judgment; but “I will do what 
I can. for you, since you are my 
foster-brother ; and we may not come 
off so badly after all.” 

But Ogmund was rather hot, and 
would not listen to reason. He 
stated his case as he viewed it, and 
stated it at length, and several times 
over. And then he said: 

“I know this Earl of yours so well 
by common report that I shall be 
careful to have nothing to do with 
his doomsman judgment. Why!” 
and he spread his hands out, palms 
upwards, “Why! Look at. this, 
Wigfus, that he says beforehand 
what he will do to me—with his talk 
of planing me deep and the like. 
And if I will not lay a case before 
him when he says nothing, how shall 
I plead at his judgment seat when, 
before a word said, he avows what 
he will do?” He was very indig- 
nant; but by-and-by he said: “Mind 
you, I do not refuse if he speaks me 
fair, and keeps an open mind. ‘No, 
no. I am not a hard man, far from 
it. So much you may tell Earl 
Haakon—to whom, nevertheless, I 
owe no allegiance; for I am not of 
his country, but am an Icelander, 
and a well-friended man in those 
parts.” 

Wigfus tossed up his hands. 
“Well, you shall do what seems 
good, and be ready to meet what 
befalls you. If Earl Haakon is an- 
gry, you will smart for it. You 
have not a rat’s chance with him; 
and in my opinion you are talking 
rank nonsense. But have your own 
way.’ 

Now then, Wigfus reports to the 
Earl that Ogmund will abide his 
judgment—which was not true, and 
was even notoriously untrue.’ So 
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said one of the.Earl’s men who was 
there at the time, and Wigfus could 
not deny him. 

Then up and spoke Halward, that 
mighty man, and spoke quietly as 
mighty men may. ~— 

“I believe that Wigfus speaks un- 
truly, and shall take my own way, 
by your leave, my lord. I did not 
need a mediator, and can do much 
better without him what I have to 
do.” 

Earl Haakon said, “Go on, Hal- 
ward. Do what becomes thee.” 

Then said Wigfus, “Give me 
leave, my lord, to say this. I will 
be the death of that man who kills 
Ogmund, my foster-brother and 
kinsman—for so he is by the mother- 
side.” 

Said Halward, “You talk over big, 
Wigfus.” 

. And Wigfus said, “I come of a 
strong stock.” 

’ “T know that you do,” said Hal- 
ward; “I know that the Icelanders 
are good men. But I know this, 
ioo, that the custom of my country 
will not suffer a man to be injured 
without amends offered or taken. 
Neither Battle Glum, nor you, either, 
shall stay me from avenging a shame 
done me.” 

And Earl Haakon said that they 
should not. 

Then Halward went down to the 
shore to board the Iceland ship; but 
he found that she had been run down 
into the water since the morning, and 
was now moored a bowshot out. So 
he took boat and was rowed out to 
the ship. There on the poop he saw 
Ogmund standing with his arms 
folded. 

“Are you the master of this ship?” 
says Halward. Ogmund said that 
he was. 

“I have a case against you, as you 
know very well, and have come to 
see what sort of amends you think 
of offering me.” : 
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Ogmund said, “We will make 
amends if you don’t ask too much.” 

Halward’s neck grew red. “It 
would not be easy to ask too much 
for insolence and knavery like 
yours.” 

“On those terms,” said Ogmund, 
“we cannot deal with you.” 

“That suits me better,” Halward 
said, and made a jump for the bul- 
wark of the ship. He swung him- 
self up as easily as a boy into a 
swing; and the moment he was on 
deck he aimed at Ogmund with the 
hammer-end of his axe, and felled 
him like a bullock. Down he went, 
and never stirred. Some of the ship- 
men who were in the forepart of the 
ship saw it all done; but not one of 
them cared to move. Halward was 
a very big man. 

At leisure he went over the side 
into his boat, and was pulled ashore. 
Then he went to Earl Haakon and 
told him what he had done. 

“You have done well,” said the 
Earl. 


II 


HAT was why Ogmund Ravens- 

son was called Ogmund Dint, 
or Dint-head. Halward’s hammer 
had knocked a great hollow in his 
skull. Men said you could have 
boiled.an egg in it; but that is non- 
sense. At any rate, he was sefise- 
less for a long time, and not his own 
man all the winter; yet as soon as 
he was fit to be moved he was car- 
ried up into the country, to his house- 
stead, and given over to his bond- 
woman to nurse. 

Gerda, who although she looked 
as sleek as a stroked pigeon, had a 
shrewd tongue and a clear under- 
standing, employed both to his dis- 
comfort—but not until she felt that 
she was justified. So long as he lay 
bemused and muttering thickly she 
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was all devotion; but when he picked 
up a bit, and presently would get out 
of bed and sit by the fire huddled in 
a bearskin, she did not scruple. 

“You look like a shagged rock,” 
she said, “and with a cave in the 
crown of it, too. Pity is that you 
had so little in your head. If there 
had been some sense or some manli- 
ness there you might have driven 
against the hatchet. Halward would 
have split it open, it’s likely, and 
who knows what he might have eased 
you of? A lot of wind.” 

“Such talk as that maddens me,” 
said Ogmund. “I wish you would 
have done with it. It becomes you 
not at all, and puts me out.” 

“That’s a service I can do you,” 
said Gerda, “You need something 
of the kind.” 

“Woman,” said Ogmund, “I am 
meditating my revenge.” 

“Yes,” said she, “and I have a hen 
sitting on a chalk egg. She’s medi- 
tating, also.” 

However, she did her duty by him, 
and as he got stronger, she did more. 

Wigfus came to see him, and told 
him what had happened. He said 
that Earl Haakon held Halward to 
have been justified in what he had 
done, and that Halward himself was 
content for the moment. “There was 
plenty more smiting in his axe,” 
Halward had said, “and if Ogmund 
wants any more he knows now how 
to get it, and where.” 

Ogmund, brooding over the fire, 
swung his foot violently as he heard, 
but said nothing. He complained of 
pains in the head, and dreams at 
night. Gerda scorned him, 

Wigfus went on to say that he 
himself had taken Halward’s deed 
very much awry. He had challenged 
Halward to a battle, and intended to 
slay him by that means or otherwise; 
but the Earl had forbidden battle, 
and had had a watch set over him, so 
that he could not get away. He did 


not then say what was in his mind to 
say, that he expected Ogmund to 
take vengeance on his own account, 
because the man was too ill to hear 
it. 

But in the spring, when Ogmund 
was about again and seemingly as 
well as ever he had been, except for 
the dint in his skull, Wigfus waited 
for him to see what he would do. 
Ogmund went about his affairs, and 
had everybody in the haven laughing 
at him, and cracking their jokes. 
Some said that a sea-bird had made 
a nest for herself there, some 
brought eggs from the rocks to put 
under her. A man wished Ogmund 
to keep it filled with water, and 
promised him goldfish from his next 
voyage to the South. Everyone 
called him Ogmund Dint, even the 
boys who played about on the quay- 
side. But Ogmund managed to be 
very busy, and pretended that they 
were not talking of him. Whenever 
he met Halward in the course of 
business he looked sternly at him, but 
without greeting. To his intimates 
he said that Halward had taken 
him unawares and dealt a foul 
blow. 

“But there’s a time for all things,” 
he would conclude; “and so he will 
learn for himself one fine day.” 

Wigfus was now at him, insisting 
upon his taking vengeance. He said 
he would help him in every way, 
risking outlawry in the act, for cer- 
tainly the Earl would resent it. But 
Ogmund looked very thoughtful, and 
one day said fairly that he did not 
see his way. 

“We may easily do wrong, I be- 
lieve,” he said, “and add wrong to 
wrong until we have a regular mixen 
of wrong at our house-door. But 
is that good sense? I don’t think so. 
Now, to my thinking, I was as much 
in the wrong as Halward was. I 
am a proud man, and as quick to 
fire as touchwood. Everybody 
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knows it who knows me. If I met 
Halward haughtily I am sure there’s 
no wonder. We can’t help our na- 
tures. We didn’t make ourselves. 
Now that being so, what else could 
come of it, I ask you? The man 
being what he was, a common fel- 
low, he took it amiss, and struck me 
a foul blow in the half dusk.” He 
rubbed his hands together, then fold- 
ed his arms over his chest. “That’s 
the way of the vile. They do vilely, 
and the wise man lets them be, and 
the proud man scorns them. But 
there is another thing, which settles 
me in my opinion, and I will tell you 
what it is. This man Halward is 
befriended by the Earl; and here are 
you, my friend, my kinsman, my fos- 
ter-brother, in the power of the same 
great man. Your father is my fos- 
ter-father to whom I owe duty, grat- 
itude, faith and service. It would be 
a strange way of paying Glum my 
scot and lot if I embroiled his son 
with an Earl, and got him robbed of 
life or member in my quarrel. No, 
no. My fingers itch to be at him; I 
lay hands on myself; I tell you I 
have to run sometimes lest I should 
fly at the dog’s throat. He knows it, 
‘too. But I will not suffer harm to 
come to my fosterer’s son—and 
there’s an end of it.” 

At this speech Wigfus grew very 
red, and clenched his two fists. 

“It is a strange way you have of 
doing service to Battle Glum. And 
you will get no thanks from me for 
being more careful of my body than 
I am myself. If you are not mad, 
you are something which I don’t care 
to name. Whatever I may think of 
your head with a hole in it I have 
little doubt about your heart. You 
have a hare’s heart, my man—and 
there’s no driving a hare to meet a 
hound. And I will trouble you to 
talk less about our kinship than you 
please to do at present. You had a 
‘father as well as a mother, and he 


was not of our blood. Now you may 
do as you please; but I should not 
advise you to hold these speeches 
with my father. You shall hold no 
more of them with me.” 

With that he walked off, leaving 
Ogmund to explain to Gerda that it 
was no use reasoning with an angry 
man. 

“That’s the way of it,” he said. 
“You try to do a man a service, and 
he reviles you for it.” 

Gerda bit her lip; and at last she 
said, “You make me ashamed that I 
am a woman. God knows what sons 
you may have given me.” 

Ogmund boxed her ears; but she 
said that he should give her no more 
sons, and she meant it. 

But Ogmund, whatever else may 
be said about him, was a good chap- 
man. He bustled along with his af- 
fairs, made a great deal of money, 
and sailed away towards midsum- 
mer, for Iceland. He came pros- 
perously into Eyefirth, and when he 
had settled his business with the 
ship he rode by the dales into 
Thwartwaterdale, to stay with his 
foster-father Glum. Now Glum had 
had news of the coming of the ship, 
and was told all about the affray with 
Halward. He said very little, but 
thought very much. Ogmund had a 
short welcome, but took no notice of 


it. He was so prosperous, he had . 


such a store of good clothes that he 
felt that all was well, when it was by 
no means so. He began to take a 
great part in the affairs of the coun- 
try-side, gave it out that Glum was 
getting old and wanted to be quiet, 
that he had no one to look to but 
Ogmund, in short that all matters 
hitherto referred to Glum’s arbitra- 
ment were now for his handling— 
and so on, and soon. He had much 
to say about the management of the 
household; in fact he strutted, and 
clapped his wings, and pulled 9 out his 
wattles very finely. 
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For a long while, Glum, who cer- 
tainly was old, would not speak to 
him ; but at last he did. 

He said, “You had better know 
what I think of you, and maybe I 
had better have told you sooner. I 
think that all this strutting and crow- 
ing becomes you sadly. You have 
had my name in the dust, and proved 
yourself a poltroon, if not worse. A 
man may be a craven, but if he holds 
himself bravely when there is no- 
body in the way, then he is a fool as 
well. Now, for the disgrace you 
have brought upon me, I desire never 
to see you again.” 

Ogmund began at once with his 
excuses. “But look at this,” he said. 
“How could I bring your own son 
into danger on my account? What 
is my revenge compared to such a 
life as his?” 

“What the mischief had you to do 
with that?” said Glum. “And how 
the mischief did it concern you, if he 
had no concern about it himself? Do 
you think all men are such rats as 
you are? Don’t you know that I 
would have seen the pair of you dead 
with gladness if I knew that you had 
died like men? Vex me no more, 
but let me be rid of you.” 

Then Ogmund began to plead in 
earnest, but Glum would hardly lis- 
ten to him. He cut him short by 
saying : 

“It comes to this, Ogmund. 
Either you are a man of long-mind- 
edness and caution—and why you 
took such a high hand with Halward 
at first if you are not that beats me; 
or you are a bag of silly vapor, a 
bladder of dry peasen. I believe 
myself that you are a cur, and am 
forced to remind you that you come 
of base blood. A thrall deals like 
a thrall, they say—and so I say. 
But you shall not stay here any 
longer.” 

And Ogmund must needs go. He 
went away to his father in the north, 
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and there he was for two years or 
more. 


III 


URING those years, while Og- 

mund was faring prosperously 
with his father and was thinking of 
marrying a girl of those parts, mis- 
fortune overtook Earl Haakon, who 
fell out with some of his sworn 
friends, became suspicious of others, 
and at last took to his bed with a 
troublesome complaint, and died in 
it, but not of the complaint. He had 
a servant called Kark, whom he 
trusted inordinately, and used to 
have him to sleep in his chamber at 
the foot of his bed. The Earl had 
bad dreams and used to throw him- 
self about and cry out against his 
enemies. One night he had a very 
bad dream, and sat up in bed, staring 
at the wall and screaming, “They 
are coming, they are coming, they 
are here!” Kark sprang up in a 
fright and with a sword in his hand, 
slashed about him, He slashed the 
Earl in the neck; and that was his 
death-blow. The deed was done, 
but being done, Kark thought he 
could make profit of it. So he cut 
off Earl Haakon’s head and put it 
in a bag. Then he carried it with 
all speed over the mountains to King 
Olaf Trygvasson who he knew 
would be chosen king of Norway, 
as his right was. That was the end 
of the Earl, who was a great man. 
But his death made way for a 
greater. 

King Olaf was still a youngish 
man when the Thing chose him. He 
may have been thirty years old, and 
the wife he had was his second, if 
not third. He was a great-grandson 
of King Harold Fairhair, and had 
been bred up in Russia, then in 
Vendland which is the country round 
about the Vistula; then he went Vi- 
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king and did great things in Orkney, 
in Iceland and in England, also. He 
sailed to Scilly at one time and there 
he was baptized and became a Chris- 
tian. 

The way of it was this! He heard 
tell of a prophet in those islands who 
knew everything that was going to 
happen, and he determined to see 
what the man could do. So he sent 
a fine man of his out to visit him, 
dressed in the pest clothes that he 
had, rings, chains and I don’t know 
what else. 

“Now,” he said, “go to the proph- 
et, and say you are a king. Ask him 
what he has to tell you, and report 
it all to me.” 

The man went as he was bid, 
found the prophet and said: “Here 
is a king come to visit you and hear 
what you have to say.” 

The prophet, who was old and 
white, and had a loose, wrinkled skin 
and remarkable fingernails, like a 
bird’s claws, plucked at the roots of 
his beard. 

“You are not a king,” he said, “but 
I advise you to be faithful to the 
man who is one, and sent you here. 
I have nothing to tell you, and if I 
had I should not tell it. Go away.” 

There was little else to do; indeed, 
there was nothing else. When Olaf 
heard the story, he said: “This is 
certainly a prophet. I will go to see 
him.” 

Olaf was a very noticeable man, 
very tall and broad, with a golden 
beard; he was high-colored and had 
bright blue eyes. The prophet was 
sitting in the mouth of his cave, 
which he had swept out and put in 
order. When he.saw Olaf he bowed 
until his head was level with his 
knees. Olaf sat down beside him, 
and they had a long conversation. 

The prophet presently began to 
prophesy. He said: 

“You will become a notable king 
in a country which is yours, though 
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you have never seen it. And you 
will be a Christian king and cause all 
your people to become so before the 
end. And in case you doubt what I 
say, aS you may easily do, listen to 
this token. When you take to your 
ships again, all of you, there will be 
a plot against you, and a rising by 
night. Then there will be a battle— 
but on land; and you will lose men, 
and be wounded. They will carry 
you on a shield to your ship, and in 
seven days you will be well. The 
first thing you will do will be to seek 
out a bishop hereabouts, and go 
down into the water with him and be 
baptized. After you all your men 
will go, and that will be the begin- 
ning of Christianity in Norway and 
Iceland.” 

Now the odd thing about this tale 
is that it all fell out as the holy man 
had foreseen. That very man of the 
king’s whom he had warned against 
treachery was himself the beginner 
of a treacherous attack. There was 
fierce fighting, the king being sorely 
wounded. He was carried on a 
shield to the boats, and laid aboard 
his own long ship. There he lay for 
seven days, and on the seventh he 
was well. The first thing he did was 
to visit the man of God. 

“You told me the truth,” said 
Olaf; and the prophet said: 


“That is why I am here and living 


in sanctity.” 
Olaf said: “The least I can do is 


to fulfil the prophecy which has so: 


far fulfilled itself. I will go into the 
water when you please.” 

The man of God said: “The soon- 
er the better. You will find the 
bishop very ready for you.” 

“TI will send for him,” King Olaf 
said, “but you shall tell me some- 
thing of the religion which I suppose 
gives you the powers you possess.” 

The prophet agreed to that. “It is 
a very good religion for a king,” he 
said, “because it may make him 
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humble-minded before God which 
he has no reason otherwise to be—or 
so he is apt to think. In any event 
it must make his subjects so, which 
is very useful to the king.” 

“Oh, very,” said Olaf, and became 
attentive to what the wise man had 
to say. 

To be short about it, King Olaf 
was baptized and all the men with 
him in the long ships; and soon aft- 
erwards he sailed for Norway where, 
in the time of Earl Haakon’s sick- 
ness, he made a landing and gathered 
a company about him. When the 
Earl was killed by Kark, his head 
was brought to King Olaf in a bag 
by the malefactor. Olaf accepted 
it as his due; but he hanged Kark 
then and there on a convenient ash- 
tree. 

I said that the Thing chose Olaf 
for king; and one of the first of his 
acts was to proclaim that he chose 
Christianity for the religion of Nor- 
way, and willed that all his people 
should be baptized. He had brought 
back priests with him from Scilly, 
and a bishop as well, so everything 
was in order. 

The common sort gave him no 
trouble, for they either ran down in- 
to the water in herds, or withdrew 
themselves to the mountains and for- 
ests ; but some of the great men were 
stiff about it, and did not choose to 
forsake their gods. They debated 
about it among themselves, and sent 
chosen champions to debate about it 
with the king. But in this they had 
mistaken their man. King Olaf lis- 
tened to one or two, and then, lift- 
ing his large hand, slammed it down 
upon the board in front of him. 


“Enough of this,” he said. “It 


may be a good religion or a bad, but 
it is my own religion, and I desire it 
to be that of my people. See you to 
it, and let me have no more talk, for 
I am sick of it.” 


They went away, and a good many 


of them were baptized, but by no 
means all, 

There were two brothers living in 
a dale of Drontheim—Sigurd was 
the elder, and his brother was Gun- 
nar. Both were called Helming. 
They were well descended, and 
neither of them was thirty years old, 
though Sigurd was near it. He was 
married and a friend of the king’s. 
Gunnar was twenty-six years old, 
a cheerful, high-colored man with a 
reddish beard, though his hair was 
much darker and might have been 
taken for black. Sigurd was a coun- 
sellor. Gunnar was not, but he had 
been to sea, and fought in Scilly 
and as far as Micklegarth. When 
he was not voyaging he lived with 
his brother. The pair were great 
friends. 

Sigurd Helming was one of those 
who followed Olaf’s example, and 
went down into the water. When it 
was over and all his household had 
been made Christians, he said to 
Gunnar: “Now it’s your turn.” 

Gunnar laughed. “Not for me,” 
he said. “I will go into the water. 
when my time comes, but that will 
be the end of me. I know too much 
about the water.” 

Sigurd said, “It’s soon over.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Gun- 
nar, “when it is to be—and also, the 
later the better.” 

Sigurd said, “This is the king’s 
religion.” 

“Why not?” said Gunnar. 

“The king will be displeased. He 
loves his own way.” 

“We all do that, I believe,” said 
Gunnar. 

“What am I to tell him when he 
asks me of you?” Sigurd asked him. 

“Tell him that I follow him because 
he is a man,” said Gunnar. “Tell 
him that I will serve him all the bet- 
ter for following my own counsel in 
this business of religion. You will 
see that he understands me.” 
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“T. am sure he will: not,” said 
Sigurd, “but I will try him.” 

. He made the best case he could, 
and King Olaf heard him out. 
When Sigurd had done he said: 

“Send Gunnar to me.” 

So Gunnar went to the king’s 
house. 

King Olaf looked at him with his 
bright blue eyes like swords. 

“You are a fighting man, I hear.” 

Gunnar said that he was. 

“And now you will fight with me.” 

- Gunnar said: “If you go fighting, 
King Olaf, I will go with you, if you 
will have me.” 

“My religion says that he who. is 
not with me is against me.” 

~ Gunnar said: “That’s a good say- 
ing. But I am with you.” 

“Not at all,” said King Olaf. 
“Since you refuse to take my relig- 
ion.” 

“If I were to take your religion I 
should be a liar,” said Gunnar, “and 
if I were a liar I should not be worth 
your while, Better take me as I am.” 

“T will take you as you are sooner 
than not at all,” the king said. “But 
I do not like a stiff-necked man.” 

Gunaar said: “The neck of a man 
is part of the back of the man. If 
he is too supple in the neck it is likely 
he will give in the back, and that at 
a time when stiffness may be useful.” 

King Olaf frowned. “Beware of 
talking too much. It makes me 
angry.” 

“T had much rather not talk at all,” 
Gunnar said, “but I would be ill- 
mannered to be glum when a king 
speaks to me.” 

Olaf said, “Will you consult with 
my bishop, and hear what he has to 

say?” 1 

mc will,” said Gunnar, “but you 
must let me tell you that I am not 
a. scholar, but a man of hands. 
There will be more talking. Heat 
will be engendered, and se will be 


angry again.” 


Olaf liked Gunnar very well, and 
was silent for a bit. Then he said: 

“You are one of the few who gain- 
say me; yet I don’t feel badly dis- 
posed to you. I think you are a fool; 
but you seem to know it yourself.” 

“The fact is that I do,” said Gun- 
nar, “your bishop alarms me.” 

“You will find out in time that I 
am right and you wrong,” said the 
king. “Be off with you, and serve 
me as well as you can.” 

“Have no fear about that,” said 
Gunnar. 


IV 


| is time to go back to Ogmund 
Dint, who had now been two 
years and more with his father in the 
north. He had become something 
of a great man, and had impressed 
himself as such upon the people 
round about. But he was not easy 
in his mind, and more than once or 
twice he asked himself: “What am 
I doing, purpling here in a fine coat, 
when my foster-father, who is as 
rich as he is old, is perhaps dying in 
his bed without sight or memory of 
me, and with none of his kindred at 
hand either? Is this sense, is this 
pious? Here I am, for two years at 
a time, a great man and a great 
fool.” 

At another time he would reflect 
like this: “That was a very dastardly 
deed done upon me by Halward, to 
take me unawares on my own ship- 
board and knock a great dint in my 
head!” He would feel the place of 
it: there it lay under a growth of 
hair as snug as a wren’s nest in the 
roots of a tree. “A foul blow!” he 
would say; and “A man may carry 
his magnanimity too far, to overlook 
such a shameful thing for the sake 
of a man only half akin, who more- 
over gives you no thanks.” He 
shook his head. “Indeed, I let off 
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Halward too lightly. I daresay he 
thinks himself a lucky fellow—and 
so he is, by God.” 

One train of thought led him into 
another, and he began to consider 
his affairs more narrowly. “It would 
be an easy thing, and very pertinent 
indeed, to carry this warfare on as it 
was begun. Two years, three years, 
is a goodish while. Halward will 
not be expecting such a long memory 
in a man who never did him any 
harm. But insults such as he did to 
me stay by a man and the prouder 
the man the quicker the soil in which 
they root themselves. I am aston- 
ished—I am fairly astonished that I 
have kept myself off him so long. 
There are not many men in Iceland 
who have themselves so firmly in 
hand—bitted and saddled.” 

In any event, without saying any- 
thing of his private mind to anybody, 
he gave out that he must go to Nor- 
way upon his affairs. He furnished 
a ship with men and goods, and 
towards midsummer sailed from 
Eyefirth, and steered east-north-east. 

He had a fair wind and came into 
Drontheim Firth in the morning 
light, sailed up the firth prosperous- 
ly and brought his ship to under 
Nith’s holm. There he cast his an- 
chor, and bade them get out a boat, 
though the day was spent and a cool 
breeze was now blowing off the land. 

“T must row up the river some lit- 
tle way and go into the town,” he 
said. “I have heard something of 
trouble in this country, and we must 
be sure of our footing before we go 
further.” 

He dressed himself with splendor, 
and put over him, in particular, a 
very fine cloak of two colors. It 
was green on one side and golden 
brown on the other. It had trim- 


mings of sable-tails which fluttered 
in the breeze, and over the back of 
it a dragon worked in gold thread: 
a very magnificent cloak. He took 
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a sword, and had two men to row 
him. 

They came in to the hard with the 
last of the light. 

“Stay you here for me,” he said, 
“and don’t show yourselves. This is 
an urgent affair.” 

Ogmund walked on the hard, up 
and down, and felt himself admired 
of the few persons who were about. 
By-and-by he saw one coming down 
from the town at a brisk pace ; a man 
of his own height, but of sparer 
frame than his own. He wore a 
crimson cloak with a hood to it, and 
wore the hood over his head, shad- 
owing his face. The oncomer, when 
he was close at hand, was struck by 
the splendor of Ogmund’s appear- 
ance, Ogmund saw that and saluted 
him. Gunnar Helming, for that was 
the man in the hood, returned it, and 
stopped his quick step. 

“You are the master of that boat, I 
take it?” said Gunnar. “A stranger 
in this water?” 

“Not so much as that,” replied 
Ogmund. “I come now and again to 
see my friends here. But I am from 
Iceland myself. My name is Og- 
mund.” 

Gunnar looked at him. “Are you 
Ogmund Dint ?” 

Ogmund said: “Some men call me 
that, and others who know me better 
call me Ogmund Ravensson. But 
that matters little to me. Now what 
might your name be, in fair return?” 

Gunnar told him—but could not 
keep either eyes or tongue from Og- 
mund’s wonderful cloak. 

“Gunnar is my name,” he said, 
“and some call me Gunnar Helming, 
and some Gunnar Half-and-Half.” 

“What do they call you that 
for?” 

“Because I take pleasure in wear- 
ing clothes like that fine cloak of 
yours,” said Gunnar. 

“Oh,” said Ogmund, “my cloak! 
It is an ordinary cloak, I believe.” 
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- “T, too, like to believe that,” said 
Gunnar. 

Then Ogmund asked him for news 
of the country, “Since it is some 
years now since I was here.” 

Gunnar told him that they had 
news which they thought a good 
deal of. 

“Earl Haakon is dead, and we now 
have a very notable king, whose 
name is Olaf Trygvasson. He is a 
Christian and drives all men, and 
women, too, into the water, to make 
Christians also of them.” 

Ogmund said this was greatness ; 
“And do the people take kindly to 
the water?” 

Gunnar said that they did. 

Then Ogmund said, “And my 
friend Halward, how is he?” 

“Oh, he!” said Gunnar, “I saw 
him just now.” 

“What, here?” says Ogmund. 

“Yes,” said Gunnar, “he is here 
sure enough. He is as good friends 
with King Olaf as ever he was with 
Earl Haakon, and yet he is not the 
man he was when he gave you your 
name.” 

“How is that, then?” Ogmund 
wanted to know. 

“Why,” Gunnar told him, “one of 
the last battles fought by Haakon was 
at Tomswicking; and in that battle 
Halward got a great whang by the 
ear, and rather below it. It cut the 
sinew of his neck, and made a bad 
healing. The good man now carries 
his head on one side, and will do it 
until his death day. And yet he 
is as well as ever he was other- 
wise, and in high favor with the 
king.” 

Ogmund thanked him for all this 
news; but saw how preoccupied 
Gunnar was, and how his eyes dwelt 
upon his cloak. 

“You are pleased to admire my 
cloak,” he said. “And yet I assure 


you it is by no means the best I 
have.” 
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“I can believe it,” said Gunnar, 
“but for my part I have never seen 
one so fine since I left the great city 
of Micklegarth. Now if I asked you 
to sell it to me, Ogmund, would you 
take it amiss?” 

Ogmund thought for a while. 

“I will not sell it to you,” he said, 
“but I will ask you to accept it from 
me. It would be a pleasure to me to 
please you.” 

Gunnar opened his eyes. They 
were very bright. 

“Give it to me by all means,” he 
said, “and prosper in all your un- 
dertakings. But it is too much for 
you to do—and I am rather 
ashamed.” 

“By no means,” said Ogmund 
Dint, “by no manner of means. Yet 
if it will set your mind at ease, and 
as the wind blows shrewdly off the 
mountains, perhaps we may make an 
exchange. How would that suit 
you?” 

“Excellently,” said Gunnar, “but 
my old cloak is dross for your 
gold.” 

“It looks a serviceable garment,” 
said Ogmund. “It will keep the 
weather away.” 

There and then they exchanged. 
Ogmund put on the crimson cloak, 
and pulled the hood up over his 
head ; Gunnar put on his bargain and 
was as pleased as a boy with a new 
top. | 
“Now indeed we shall see some- 
thing,” said Gunnar. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Ogmund, and 
saluted him. 

Gunnar went his ways with his 
brisk step, and Ogmund turned back 
to his boat. 

“I shan’t be long gone,” he said. 
“Stand by your oars, and be ready 
the moment I want you.” 

Then he went into the town with 
long strides, and walked briskly, 
swinging one arm, as he had ob- 
served Gunnar do coming down. 
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walked briskly into 
the street, looking for Halward. 
At first he could not find him, but 
that was because he looked in the 
wrong places. Then, after a time, he 
turned into a lane or byway which 
led to a creek, with a row of build- 
ings facing it, and willow trees in 
front between them and the water. 
One of these buildings. was an inn, 
and in the court of that inn there 
was a company of men washing their 
hands before supper. The tallest of 
them, by far, was Halward, and if 
Ogmund had not remembered him 
very well without it, he would have 
known him by the twist in his neck 
which made him poke his head out 
like a stork when she is stretching to 
pluck her wings. It was now dusk, 
and a lamp was alight in the court 
that men might see what they were 
about. 

Ogmund, with the hood well for- 
ward over his face, stepped into the 
court. Before him was Halward, 
standing with his legs apart, and he 
was rubbing the soapsuds into one 
arm with the other hand. His face 
and beard were wet with rinsing. 
He saw him who entered and hailed 
him with a “God save thee, Gunnar.” 

But Ogmund laid a finger on his 
lip and beckoned him to come apart, 
with an air of having a secret to tell. 
Having done that, he stepped out of 
the court until Halward followed 
him. 

Halward came to him with a 
“What's in the wind, then?” Og- 
mund drew into a doorway, and got 
his sword free of his cloak. The 
moment Halward came within range 
of him he stepped towards him and 
hewed at his neck. It was Halward’s 
death-blow. He shook and groaned, 
oy then fell. His head was nearly 
off. 

Ogmund went away with all speed, 
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and was not long coming to the 
quay where he had left his boat. He 
found his men waiting for him, and 
jumped into the boat. 

“Pull with a will,” he said, “we 
will be out of this. There’s war in 
this country. Up the street I saw 
men fighting. There will be no trad- 
ing here.” 

“What,” said one of them, “are 
we to see nothing of the sport, mas- 
ter? That will be a poor tale to take 
home with us.” 

“We are here to trade, not to go 
to peep-shows,” said Ogmund testily. 
“Do you as I bid. There is a wind 
coming strong off the land which 
will hold the night out. By morning 
light we shall be in the open sea. 
Fortunate for us that it is so.” — 

The men did as they were bid. 
One of them said: “It’s plain you 
have been in the fray. You have 
changed cloaks with a foe, I see, and 
lost by the bargain. That is bad 
trading for such a keen merchant.” 

“Pull, man, pull, and hold your 
tongue,” said Ogmund Dint. 

They reached the ship and he 
swung himself aboard. Then, while 
the crew were busy hauling at the 
tackle, he got himself a great stone 
from the ballast. This he rolled into 
the hood of Gunnar’s cloak, and then 
cast the thing into the water. As he 
saw the waves lap over the hole he 
had made, he took a long breath. 

All went well with him; as he had 
thought, he was out at sea by the 
morning. Even then his luck held, 
with a quarter wind which carried 
him to Eyefirth. People were sur- 
prised to see him; but he made a 
very good tale of it, and spoke at 
length about the sad state of things 
in Norway, the risks, the frays, the 
bloodshed in the streets, burnings, 
ravishings, cutthroats, men hanging 
by the thumbs and so on. He did 
not forget to work into it much about 
the killing of Earl Haakon, and King 
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Olaf’s baptizings. After a bit he 
rode south to Thwartwater to see his 
foster-father, Battle Glum. 

Glum joined his shaggy brows and 
blinked hard when he saw him. Og- 
mund said he brought him news 
which he would be pleased to hear. 

“T have avenged the insult done 
me by Halward the Strong, and 
though I have been slow about it I 
have done it surely. He will insult 
no man hereafter.” 

“What,” said Glum, “have you 
slain Halward?” 

“T have,” said Ogmund. 

“And yourself scatheless ?” 

am.” 

“That was a good battle then?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Then,” said Glum, “you have 
done well, and as I hoped it might 
have been at first. Did my son 
Wigfus help you?” 

“He did not.” 

Glum was thoughtful. “He will 
be sorry not to have been in with 
you.” 

Ogmund said that he had not seen 
Wigfus at all, and rather thought 
that he was at sea; “Or he would 
surely have stood in with me.” 

“To be sure he would,” said Glum. 

Now Ogmund was taken into fa- 
vor again, and stayed with Battle 
Glum all the Winter. 


VI 


FTER a bit somebody in the inn 
yard said: “Let us go in to 
supper”; and then another: 

“Where is Halward, and what is 
he doing ?” 

A man said: “He is outside talking 
with Gunnar Helming.” 

Then another: “Let us have Gun- 
nar in to sup with us. He is the best 
company.” 

They all agreed to that. 

After a time of more waiting a 
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man went out of the yard to see 
where Halward and Gunnar were, 
and came back with a serious face. 

“Come out with me,” he said, 
“Here’s a bad affair.” 

They all tumbled out together with 
the lamp, and there found Halward 
dead in his blood. He was stiffening 
already. 

Then, after silence, all began to 
talk at once. Nobody could under- 
stand the slaying, nobody could 
doubt who had done it, for every- 
body had seen Gunnar come into the 
yard, or the few who had not took 
it from the many who had. Not a 
word of doubt was raised about it. 

As Halward was a friend of the 
king’s, certainly the king must have 
the news ; but all hung back from the 
errand because all men liked Gunnar. 
The end of it was that, having 
brought the body into the yard and 
covered it with a carpet, they went 
in to supper and ate and drank 
thoughtfully and in silence. 

While they were sitting at their 
drink in came Sigurd Helming to see 
if Gunnar were there. He asked for 
him and could not but notice how his 
question was received. Repeating it, 
he had no answer at all. A third 
time he asked it, and of one man by 
name. He was answered that Gun- 
nar had been there, but had spoken 
to nobody. 

“That is not like Gunnar,” Sigurd 
said. “What did he do when he 
came in?” 

“He beckoned to ore of us, and 
went out again.” 

“And to which of you did he beck- 
on?” 

“It was to Halward Neck.” 

“And where is Halward Neck?” 

Then there was silence, and after 
that another man, very red in the 
face and with gleaming eyes, spoke 
between his teeth. 

“I will show you where Halward 
Neck is,” he said. “Come with me.” 
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He led him out into the yard, while 
the rest crowded at the door. 

He showed him the dead man; he 
held the lamp close to his face. 

“Who did this?” said Sigurd. 
Then, beginning with a low murmur, 
all voices rose and the name of Gun- 
nar was cried in his ears. Sigurd 
lifted his head, and all were silent. 

“T don’t believe it,” he said, “but 
somebody must tell the king of it.” 

They went back into the house and 
shut the doors. Sigurd was told 
what everyone knew, or thought that 
he knew. One man had seen Gunnar 
go down to the hard in his cloak and 
hood; half a dozen had seen him 
come into the yard afterwards ; three 
or four had heard Halward greet 
him; some had seen the beckoning, 
others had seen Halward follow him 
out. Then they had gone out to 
look for them, and there found Hal- 
ward slain. 

Sigurd said: “It looks very black 
against Gunnar, but I cannot believe 
it. Yet I know that the king must be 
told, and that he will be ready to 
think the worse of my brother be- 
cause he has been so stiff against his 
religion. Now my thought at first 
was that I would tell him myself, 
since none of you seemed ready to go 
with the news—but see here, my 
friends, you would not have me bear 
witness against my own brother?” 

They all agreed to that. Then he 
said: “I will ask one or several of 
you to tell the king in the morning. 
It is late now, and he will not expect 
you to disturb him at this hour of the 
night. Yet I tell you fairly that I 
myself shall go to find Gunnar and 
warn him of. what is astir against 
him. If I think, when I see him, 
that he is the guilty man it may be 
that I shall go with you to King 
Olaf. If I leave him still in the 
mind I am in now, then I shall not 
testify against him.” 

They all said: “No, no.” They 


said that he knew nothing of the 
matter, and that his name need not 
be in the business at all. 

Sigurd said: “The king will speak 
to me.about it, I know. But I shall 
have time for what I want to do.” 
Then he left them sitting at their 
drink, and went to find Gunnar. 

Now, first, I will deal with the 
embassy to the king, and then with 
what happened when Sigurd saw his 
brother. Olaf was in a great taking. 
He grew red and thumped the table 
with his fist. 

“This is what comes of clemency. 
That rascal refused my religion and 
I let him go. He vowed that he 
would serve me and I believed him, 
like a fool. This is how it is brought 
back to me, sevenfold into my bosom. 
Now do you go and apprehend Gun- 
nar, and hang him up on a tree. 
Don’t let me see him, for I am in 
such a rage that Tshould insult him 
in his chains: Hang him out of 
hand, and let us get on with our af- 
fairs.” 

That was what the king said, and 
they left him with heavy hearts. But 
Gunnar was not hanged because he 
was not at home when they went to 
fetch him. 

The very night of the slaying, 
Sigurd came to him. He went di- 
rectly to him from the inn where 
Halward lay dead. 

“Gunnar,” he said, “what was the 
grief between you and Halward that 
you deal him a dog’s death ?” 

Gunnar gasped at him. “Hal- 
ward? Is Halward dead? Who did 
that?” 

Sigurd said: “They say that you 
did it this very evening at the inn on 
Markfleet.” 

Gunnar answered him: “That be 
far from me.” But he had no more 
to say. 

“Well,” said Sigurd, “you say 
what I believe, but it looks very 
black against you.” Then he told 
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him what the rumors were, how he 
had been seen go down the street, 
then come up the street, how he had 
shown himself in the yard, said 
nothing but beckoned Halward out; 
how he had not been seen again, and 
how Halward had been found stiff in 
his own blood in the street. 

Gunnar heard all this in silence, 
and remained silent so long that 
Sigurd had to make him speak. 

“Well, what are we to answer 
them ?” he said. 

Gunnar lifted his head and looked 
at him. “I can only tell you,” he 
said, “that I am innocent of this 
deed.” 

“Do you know nothing at all of 
it?” he was asked. 

“Ah,” said Gunnar, “that is where 
you touch me. Now I must tell you 
fairly that I can say nothing more to, 
you or anybody at this hour.” 

Then Sigurd said: “You had bet- 
ter be off. The king will certainly 
hang you for it.” 

Gunnar thought. “Yes,” he said, 
“T must go. All may be set straight 
some day; but not by me.” Then 
Sigurd left him, and Gunnar made 
his preparations. 

He took very little with him, for 
he knew that he must go far, and 
most of it afoot. The King’s hand 
stretched to the confines of Norway, 
and even in Iceland his power was 
being felt. Gunnar thought that he 
must travel east—on horseback so 
far as he could get, but after that, he 
must cross the mountains and get 
down into Sweden. He took a 
sword and a sack of provision, and 
those were all that he took. No, 
there was one thing more. He could 
not bring himself to relinquish the 
fine cloak he had had from Ogmund 
Dint. Besides, if it were found when 
men came to look for him it might be 
witness against the man who had 
done the deed. It was against Gun- 
nar’s religion to betray a man’s se- 
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cret. He rolled up the cloak, there- 
fore, and stuffed it into the saddle 
bag 


Then he got out his sorrel horse 
and rode out in the dusk. He went 
east by a dale which he judged would 
bring him soonest out of King Olaf’s 
holding; and he rode all night and 
till noon the next day. 


VIL 


| was slow going in the dark, but 
the sorrel picked up her feet, and 
the road was well known to Gunnar. 
He had not much time to think, but 
found little to regret except Hal- 
ward’s death. He had liked Hal- 
ward, as he was ready to like most 
men. Nevertheless, he had now to 
admit that he had little esteem for 
Ogmund Dint. 

“That was a dirty trick to serve a 
man who had done him no harm. 
And I took his bait down like a 
codling, and served his turn finely. 
A sharp practicer is Ogmund Dint, 
and gets by foul means what he dare 
not try for fairly.” So he thought 
of it—and then he said to himself, 
justifying the man: “When all’s said, 
a man must look after himself. Hal- 
ward had many friends to avenge 
him; and if Ogmund had been 
caught red-handed he was done for. 
I am thinking King Olaf would have 
been cheated of his rope-work. 
Somebody or other would have hewn 
him down before news ever got to 
the Court. Yes, I don’t see what else 
he could have done—and yet I would 
not have done it myself. Well, I am 
a fine cloak to the good, which I will 
keep in case I want it some day as 
testimony.” 

He chuckled over his great gain, 
glad that he had brought it with him, 
though he had had another purpose 
in his mind when he packed it into 
his bag. “Maybe the Swedes will 
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take me for a king’s son.” He knew 
nothing of the Swedes, who were 
believed to be a dark and savage peo- 
ple, a people of forests and swamps ; 
but he must venture among them if 
he wished to save his neck. “Oh, 
yes, certainly I wish to save my 
neck.” 

He found himself to be passably 
happy, riding under the stars up the 
dales which grew ever narrower, and 
more intricate. There was little 
cantering ground, and the way dif- 
ficult to find. Knowing the stars 
well, he steered by them. Besides 
that, the season was still fair and it 
could never be called dark. 

He rested not until the sun was 
warming the snow on the peaks 
above him, and then not for long. 
But he had to go very slowly now, 
up the bed of a water-course which 
he must cross and recross half-a- 
dozen times in the half-hour to get 
tolerable going ground. The sorrel 
stretched her neck and blew through 
her nose. She was tired and he 
knew it, and felt heavy at the 
thought that he and she must soon 
part. She was his dearest possession. 
He thought that he loved her as 
much as his brother. Both of them 
had served him well in this affair. 
“It was a generous thing of Sigurd, 
so near as he is to King Olaf, to 
come and warn me. He may get into 
trouble over it. All depends on the 
king’s mood. If he is in a rage he 
may tie Sigurd up and keep him in 
bondage on my account. But no! I 
trust that king. He was good to me 
about his religion.” He laughed 
over the memory of that; and look- 
ing up into the clear sky, which the 
sun was burning to whiteness, 
watched the soaring eagles, marking 
up the glittering snowfields, the 
herds of deer stretched out in thin 
lines of travel like trees in file, he felt 


happy. 
The time came when he must send 


the mare home, He freed her of 
saddle and bridle. He loaded him- 
self with the pack-bag, cut himself a 
birch-sapling for staff, and stood 
ready. Then he kissed the sorrel’s 
nose, and turned her face westward. 

“Home with thee, dear one,” he 
said, “and keep thy counsel when 
thou art there. We shall meet again 
if the luck holds. Neigh at thy 
stable door and Sigurd will befriend 
thee. Farewell.” He gave her a 
hearty smack on the buttock, then 
held his arms wide and said: “Off.” ° 
She looked round at him, prick-eared 
and close-eyed. She whinnied to 
him, then turned to nibble the grass. 
“What, thou wilt not? But I tell 
thee, go. One kiss more perhaps.” 
He kissed her again, and whispered 
in her ear, “Home, my dear.” She 
looked forward down the rocky vale 
she had climbed and then walked 
soberly down. Once or twice she 
stopped and looked around, and then 
she neighed after him. “Shoo, 
mare!” he said, “Shoo, girl!” and 
opened his arms. Sorrel went down 
the valley and -he lost sight of her. 

He turned to his way, which asked 
him to cross a mountain shoulder 
deep in snow. That was heavy go- 
ing, for it was soft in the sun. From 
the top he saw his work before him, 
fold within fold of snow; brown val- 
ley-bottoms, and over all the great 
ridge of white with pines like scars 
upon it, which was the boundary 
between Norway and Sweden. 
Heavens! What a job had he got. 
But he went on, nothing doubting, 
and kept a stout heart. “A lonely 
place to be hanged in, and few trees 
fit for it. But I doubt I should have 
a fight for it here.” 

I need not delay over his journey, 
which took him two days longer, 
and two nights. By the time he had 
climbed the great ridge he had come 
near the end of his strength and his 
provisions for it. Yet he must go 
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on; for that was no place in which to 
spend the night, a waste of snow and 
a line of torn pines driven everlast- 
ingly by a cruel wind. When he 
saw what was now in front of him 
and below, his heart might sink, 
though it did not. It was like look- 
ing upon a dark sea, featureless ex- 
cept for the lines of light and shad- 
ow which ran over it when wind and 
sun played together. He saw no 
ways, no clearings; there rose no 
chimney smoke anywhere. Not a 
bird sailed above, not a wolf grieved, 
not a fox stirred. “And is that Swe- 
den then? And are there people 
dwelling in the dark beneath? There 
are two worlds there, and there 
might be dwellers in the tree-tops 
who know nothing of the inhabitants 
of the deep, and are themselves un- 
known. How am I to guide myself 
through that thicket, and who is go- 
ing to feed me or give me drink?” 

Looking into it, he shivered in the 
wind, “Outlandish country, you 
must do better for me than this,” he 
said. He had to traverse a league of 
snow slope before he could enter the 
forest. To that he addressed himself 
now, with a prayer to all the Gods in 
Valhalla. 


VIII 


HE course of the snow slope 

brought Gunnar to rocks and a 
precipice from a gorge in which de- 
scended a river of ice. Far below 
him he heard the thunderous crash 
of water, and judged that in follow- 
ing that, if it could be done, he would 
find his best chance of guiding his 
way through the forest. The river 
would join another; that other must 
in time reach the sea. So he de- 
termined to do; but it was easy talk- 
ing. It took him the best part of a 
day to get down the cliff. He spent 
a miserable night crouched under a 
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rock, and started off again in the 
morning almost fasting. There was 
coarse grass now, growing wherever 
there was hold for it. In one of 
these he saw a white hare lying fiat, 
and by a trick he knew, he fell his 
length upon her and secured her. He 
had no fire, and made what he could 
of her raw and sinewy flesh. So re- 
plenished, he went on his downward 
course, reached the waterfall bathed 
in sweat, and followed it, as nearly as 
might be, down into the chill and 
silence and darkness of the forest. 
Day and night were alike to him 
now. For a time whose duration he 
took no pains to guess at, he worked 
his way downwards, a more fearful 
toil, with more of peril in it, than any 
he had spent in climbing the ridge. 
So far, the forest was untouched by 
the hand, unvisited by the foot of 
man so far as he could perceive. 
He saw no living thing, though high 
above him he sometimes heard the 
battling of wings, and once or twice 
hoarse cries which he judged must 
come from the air. He listened for 
wolves or foxes, but heard none; he 
kept his eyes aware for the track of 
roe-deer or bear, but vainly. All was 
silent and accursed. Except on the 
banks of the torrent there was little 
vegetation to be seen, for among the 
pine stems the needles lay close and 
deep upon the ground, and nothing 
could live in such a soil or in such 
chill and dank air. Whither he went, 
or how far he had come, he knew 
not; for all his steady mien of heart, 
the conviction turned him sick that if 
he did not soon meet with men there 
would be one man less in the world. 
“Better to have been hanging on 
a green tree in the warm and living 
air than to slowly fritter away into 
corruption, and become bleached 
bones here in the dark and cold.” 
He looked back with wistfulness to 
such a genial death. “Sigurd would 
have piled a cairn for me. He would 
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have grieved for me, and said prayers 
to his new God in the king’s new 
temple. Well, hanging is a man’s 
death, as battle is. But to fight the 
dark, to grow weak by chill and 
hunger. To be so lonely that not a 
raven troubles about your dead eyes. 
This is a death for wolves—but not 
for men who love to lie snug among 
their fellows.” 

These were his thoughts at the 
worst ; at the best he felt that before 
long he must hit upon a sign of life. 

He was now on level ground, and 
true it was that he came at last upon 
a clearing. A broad green road ran 
on either side of a ford in the river. 
Here he stood and looked up at the 
blue sky, and saw how the sun made 
the tree-tops seem cut out of gold. 
He forgot his emptiness, his loneli- 
ness and dark forebodings. “Oh, 
now I see that the sun is a God who 
loves men!” 

As if that were true, and he were 
to be assured of it, a shaft of sun- 
light struck the ford and turned his 
eyes that way. It clarified the water 
and brought the stones into sight. 
Presently he saw a better thing: a 
goodly fish lay in the deeper part, 
faintly swaying his tail. Gunnar 
made a wide cast over the river and 
crawled up the bank on his belly. 
He lay motionless, watching his prey, 
and then inch by inch approached 
his hand to the belly of the fine fish. 
Inch by inch he went upwards to the 
head ; then, judging his time, snapped 
his fingers together into the gills and 
jerked the fish out of the water. 
Here truly was a prize awarded him 
by the sun. The fish was good eat- 
ing. He ate him all. 

Now he must decide what to do, 
whether he should follow the river 
or the road. If he followed the road, 
by which hand should he be guided? 
He was not long in deciding the first 
issue. The sun and the sky were 
too dear to him to be lost again. For 
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the second, he was for following the 
sun, which was high in the heavens. 
If it were noon, the road which ran 
into the sun would lead him to the 
south. On the north was the sea. 
Besides all that, there was to be said 
that the road had been cleared by 
men, and must lead to the dwellings 
of men. 

Strong in this assurance, he went 
briskly along a good green track. 
Now he could tell night from day; 
now he saw birds flying overhead; 
presently a fox trotted across the 
way in front of him, saw him and sat 
up to watch. He barked shortly 
once or twice and then galloped into 
the thicket. But Gunnar felt en- 
heartened by the sight of him. Aft- 
er that he heard wolves howling afar 
off, as their custom is at sunset. But 
the great event of all was on the next 
day, when he saw two things, one 
after the other, which made his heart 
beat. The first was a dog, which, 
the moment he caught sight of Gun- 
nar, pelted away up the track with 
his tail clapped to his hinder parts; 
the second was a young woman. As 
he came round a curve in the road 
she was standing in the middle of 
it at a bowshot’s distance. She was 
very pale, black-haired, short-kirtled 
and barefoot. He stopped immedi- 
ately to watch; but at that moment 
she saw him and stepped among the 
trees. Gunnar ran with all his 
might; he called; he shouted. No 
answer. He couldn’t find her any- 
where. No matter, Sweden was in- 
habited. He would not die lonely. 
His heart was high to be sure of 
that, and he went on rejoicing. 

Next he came to an open place, a 
clearing in the trees where men had 
lately been. He saw the ashes of 
their fire; bones; the skin of a goat. 
He saw leaves and branches which 
had been slept upon; he saw the 
prints of hoofs—ponies’ or donkeys’ 
hoofs. So he journeyed on, and at 
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last smelt the friendly smel! of burn- 
ing wood. 

“Now to accost the Swedes,” he 

said. “What will they make of me? 
Or I of them?” 
' Guided by the smell, he was not 
long on his way before he saw men 
about a great fire. There may have 
been eight of them there. They 
looked black, and he knew that they 
were charcoal burners—which in fact 
they were. Taking his life in his 
hands, he went directly towards 
them, and when they saw him and 
scrambled to their feet in amazement 
he lifted his hand in greeting and 
came among them. They had food 
cooking over their fire; a great pot 
was bubbling. Their dogs came 
smelling about his calves; but they 
themselves stood speechless where 
they were. “Do these blacks intend 
my death?” he asked himself. He 
hoped not, but did not draw the 
sword. 

Seeing that they did not move, and 
that their very dogs had now with- 
drawn themselves and were barking 
uneasily at a distance, Gunnar ad- 
vanced with friendly gestures. Here- 
upon the men with one accord fell to 
their knees and stooped their bodies 
until their faces touched the earth. 
“Good souls, they take me for a 
God,” he thought. He was now 
fairly within the line of them, and 
stretching his hands over the fire. 
The smell from the pot tickled his 
nostrils and brought water into his 
mouth. How long was it since he 
had tasted cooked food? It was too 
much for him. Forgetting the dan- 
gers of manhood and the honors of 
godhead alike, he fished in the pot 
for a morsel, sat down and began to 
eat. He found himself ravenous, 
and in good case to better himself; 
he might have eaten the contents of 
the pot, but that by cautious degrees 
the charcoal burners began to con- 
sider him. He found bright eyes 
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peering at him from between sooty 
fingers. Finally one bolder than the 
rest lifted his head, and fairly asked 
him if he were a man or a God. He 
spoke hoarsely, but could be under- 
stood. 

“Friend,” Gunnar said, “you may 
see by my procedure that I am a man 
and a hungry one, though not near so 
hungry as I was.” 

The man, at this, punched his 
neighbor of either side, and said, 
“Up, for this is a man like our- 
selves.” Presently they were all up 
and about him, very curious. 

“You come from afar off? You 


are not of this country? Whence, 


then, do you come?” 

Gunnar said that he was from 
Norway. They had never heard of 
Norway. One of them said that he 
had lived all his days in the forest 
country and had never seen a stran- 
ger before. 

Gunnar pointed to the west. Nor- 
way, he said, lay over there, beyond 
the mountains. They replied that he 
must be mistaken, because on the 
level of the mountains was a great 
lake of snow and water in which the 
sun dropped every night and was 
quenched with a furious hissing. 
They said that you could hear it 
when the wind came that way, and 
that the mountain tops were covered 
with steam thrown up by the dying 
sun, which sometimes stayed there 
for days at a time. 

“And yet,” Gunnar said, “every 
day the sun comes up again. How 
do you account for that?” 

They said that was easy to under- 
stand; for the lake had no bottom. 
Therefore the sun dropped through, 
and when it had emerged, kindled 
again upon its flight through the air. 
And this went on forever. 

Gunnar said, “You tell me marvel- 
ous things. Now let me tell you 
some.” So he spoke of Norway and 
Iceland, and of the great ocean be- 
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yond Orkney; and of Iceland, and 
the poets and holy men there. Then 
he went on to talk of the inland sea 
where there were no tides, but only 
rushing currents, and whirlpools and 
desperate storms. Lastly he spoke of 
Micklegarth and of a sea beyond that 
again, which is called the Black Sea, 
and of the terrible folding rocks 
which are on the edge of that. To 
all of this they listened with open 
mouths. 

When they inquired what had 
brought him into Sweden he frankly 
told them how it was. They said 
that he was safe enough here, and 
that nobody would do him any harm. 

“Few men fight here,” they said. 
“The worst that may happen to you 
is that you will go into the cage and 
be offered up to Frey. But that is 
reckoned an honorable way of death. 
You serve Frey, and you serve 
Frey’s people, and you may be sure 
that Frey won’t forget it.” 

“It may be true,” Gunnar said, 
“that Frey won’t forget me, but we 
know very little about Frey, never 
having seen him at any time; and for 
my part I should not care to risk it.” 

They all looked at him in wonder. 

“But,” said one of them, “every- 
body has seen Frey.” 

“I assure you,” said Gunnar, “that 
I have not—for one. And I'll an- 
swer for every man in Norway.” 

“We know nothing of the Norwe- 
gians, of whom we hear for the first 
time,” he was told; “but the people 
of this part have good reason to 
know Frey, and to fear him, seeing 
he lives among them, and is now a 
day-and-night’s journey from here. I 
myself,” the speaker said, “saw him 
but fourteen days ago, in his holy 
place.” 

“What is his holy place?” 

The man said, “It is his temple 
where he lives when he is not upon 
his rounds. All the winter he lives 
there ‘with his wife, and the people 
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worship him and make feasts for 
him. But when the winter is over, 
and the rains come to wash the world 
clean for the sun, Frey goes off in 
his wagon and visits all the villages 
in turn, and blesses the grain and 
makes it fertile. That is how the 
world goes on, and men get food 
for their pains.” 

Gunnar was amazed. “Do you say 
that Frey has a wife?” 

“TI do say so, since it is true. But 
as yet she is not fruitful, which vexes 
Frey.” 

“Let Frey consider himself,” said 
Gunnar. “It is not always a wife’s 
fault if she is not fruitful.” 

“You may be sure that the fault is 
not Frey’s,” they said. 

“T am not at all so sure,” said 
Gunnar. “Does Frey do his duty by 
her ?” 

They said: “For certain he does. 
He has been married to her these 
two years.” 

“There’s time yet,” said Gunnar; 
“these are early days. Is she a young 
woman ?” 

“She is in the flower of her 
age. She must be sixteen years 
old.” 

“And is she of this country?” 

“Tt is not certainly known. A 
woman from the South had her. She 
said that her husband had been slain 
on the seacoast; but no one here can 
say anything of it because no one 
has ever seen the sea. Well, when 
the girl was of marriageable age 
Frey chose her; so she was given 
him.” 

“And how did Frey choose her?” 

“He took her.” 

Gunnar thought all this very re- 
markable, and said that he should 
himself go to see Frey. They an- 
swered to that, that undoubtedly he 
would; for if he did not they would 
be bound to take him, as an offering, 
since that was Frey’s pleasure. 

“Does Frey demand human sacri- 
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fice?” Gunnar asked. They said that 
he did. 

Gunnar said, “He shall be balked 
of me; but I have a very handsome 
cloak about me, which I shall give 
him as a present if he pleases to be 
benevolent to me.” 

“All depends upon his wife,” they 
told him. “She has the power of 
choice in these matters.” . 


IX 


IRECTED by the charcoal- 

burners, Gunnar made his way 
to the village where he was to find 
Frey in his temple. He reached a 
fine clearing in the forest by the late 
afternoon, and was soon remarked 
and almost as soon beset by the in- 
habitants. Young and old, mostly 
women, they came about him like a 
cloud of gnats. They were a wild, 
dark-haired and pale people, well 
made but not tall. They were all 
barefoot, and had fierce, husky 
voices; but they were harmless, 
touching him by the prompting of 
curiosity, and delight in a thing so 
rare. His beard especially moved 
them. They must by all means touch 
that. “It is like Frey’s beard. He 
is Frey’s brother. Bring him to 
Frey then.” So they spoke to each 
other. As they came into the village 
they formed a kind of procession. 
A young woman took him by either 
hand; children danced in front of 
him, singing a shrill song; the older 
ones shuffled behind. 

Wooden houses, built clear of the 
ground on piles, formed the village. 
It was full of dogs and children, with 
one or two old men peering at the 
entry from the shelter of trees. 
Gunnar saw the roof of Frey’s 
temple, a long building with a steep 
gable. The roof was of heather. 
They entered a forecourt and stood 
before the temple. In the midst was 
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an altar of stone. There was a gal- 
lery to the house sheltered by the 
eaves of it, and held up by trunks of 
trees, smoothed and painted with 
zigzags in red, blue and yellow. A 
curtain hung over the doorway. He 
saw neither Frey nor his wife. 

The women who had conducted 
him sat upon their heels and began 
their song again. The rest of the 
village crowded the entry of the 
court. When they had sung for 
some time, the curtains of the door- 
way moved; Gunnar thought that he 
saw the outline of a shoulder, and 
then was positive that a hand was at 
the opening. He could not answer 
for it, but he fancied that he was be- 
ing looked at. 

In the meantime the crowd began 
to draw away from him and to form 
two companies, one on each side. He 
found himself standing alone, and 
looking presently around, saw an old 
bearded man coming towards him 
with a long, bare knife in his hand. 
He had glittering eyes and a deter- 
mined expression. 

“This old man is going to shed 
blood,” said Gunnar to himself. “He 
chooses for mine, but there are two 
parties to a bargaining of that sort.” 

The old man, being now beside 
him, produced from, the.bosom of his 
gown a coil of cord. 

“He will truss me like a fowl!” 
said Gunnar; then he greeted the 
man fairly, giving him the time of 
day. 
“You are welcome,” said the old 
man. “It is the hour of the evening 
sacrifice.” 

“Is that so?” Gunnar answered. 
“I hope you don’t take me for your 
offering. I have not escaped one 
kind of death to fall into another.” 

“Frey must be contented,” said the 
old man. 

“He shall be,” Gunnar said; “I 
will give him my cloak.” 

He opened his pack, and brought 
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out the famous cloak. Shaking out 
the folds of it, he put it on and dis- 
played it. The assembly murmured 
applause; even the old knifer was 
moved. 

“IT have brought this cloak as a 
gift for Frey,” said Gunnar. “Set 
open the temple; let him show him- 
self and he shall have it. It will last 
him longer than a_ blood-offering, 
which is a beastly thing, not at all 
suitable to a great God. In my coun- 
try we serve Frey, but not with men’s 
blood. Oxen and sheep are pleas- 
ing to him; dogs also and hens. But 
he has other uses for men.” 

The old man was fingering the 
cloak. The gold work on the back 
was a delight and wonder to him. 

“Frey has never had so much gold 
as this. You are fortunately come. 
He shall have the cloak and you, 
too.” 
“You are mistaken,” said Gunnar. 
“But in order to make sure, I will 
go and ask him.” 

With these words he stepped 
sharply forward and went up the 
steps to the temple before anyone 
could stop him. The curtains opened 
and a young woman came out and 
stood before them, closing them be- 
hind her. 

She was frightened, but bore her- 
self with great dignity. She could 
not check the shortness of her breath, 
however; nor the fear in her eyes. 
She was not tall, and she was very 
young; she. was dressed in blue, 
which had red embroidery round the 
neck. Her black hair was plaited, 
and on her head she had a double 
band of gold wire with thin leaves 
of flat gold between the wires. Gun- 
nar saw that she was a pretty girl, 
and thought that he could deal with 
her if he had the chance. 

He saluted her civilly and told her 
what was the matter. 

“This old man wishes to cut my 
throat,” he told her, “and I, on the 
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other hand, am strongly against it. 
I have come to appeal to you or to 
Frey against such a breach of hospi- 
tality.” 

She did not answer him at first; 
but her eyes were upon his own, and 
her lips moved as if she were uncer- 
tain what to say. 

Presently she said, “Who are you, 
and whence do you come?” 

He said, “My name is Gunnar 
Helming, and I am from Norway 
over the mountains of the West. 
I am outlaw-faring as you see, and 
have no friends in these parts, un- 
less you are inclined to be one.” 

She hesitated, but had already 
made up her mind. “I will send the 
people away,” she said, “and then we 
will ask Frey.” 

Gunnar said, “I am sure that Frey 
will be guided by you,” but she had 
not waited to listen to that, being 
already down the steps and among 
the people. 

“There can be no blood-sacrifice 
of this man,” she said to them, but 
not in Gunnar’s hearing. “This man 
is the friend of Frey, and it is lucky 
for you, I can tell you, that you have 
not shed his blood. I was just in 
time to prevent a dreadful thing 
which Frey would never have for- 
given you. Now you must go away 
and leave the two together. They 
have not met for a long time, and 
have a great deal to tell each other.” 
With that they dispersed, and Frey’s 
wife came back to Gunnar. 

“Now,” she said, “we must see 


Frey.” 

“I am going to offer him this cloak 
which I am wearing. It is very fine, 
as you see.” 


She touched the gold, and then 
took one of the sable tails in her 
hand. 

“Tt is beautiful,” she said. “Where 
did you get it?” 

“I had it from a great rascal,” 
Gunnar said, “who made a pretext 
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of it to do me the wrong which 
brings me here. I will tell you the 
tale if you care to listen to it.” 

She had fixed and considering 
eyes, and still held the sable-tail. 
Then she said shortly: 

“We must go in to Frey. Come 
with me.” 

Frey stood in the middle of the 
temple. He was a young man of 
Gunnar’s height and proportions. 
His beard was red and his hair was 
brown. He had staring blue eyes, 
and scarlet nostrils. His lips also 
were scarlet. On his head was a 
crown of golden oak-leaves and 
acorns. In one hand he held a golden 
cone, like the fruit of a pine-tree, but 
much larger. In the other he had a 
staff which was tipped with a bud. 
He had a green tunic upon him and 
red hose. His legs below the knees 
were bound in leather, and he was 
shod with soft leather dyed red. He 
himself was made of wood and paint- 
ed all over in colors brighter than 
life. 

“So this is Frey,” said Gunnar to 
himself with great astonishment. “I 
would rather have the friendship of 
his wife.” 

This wife of his did not take much 
notice of her husband, it seemed to 
Gunnar. She drew a settle out a little 
way from the wall, and sat on it, in- 
viting Gunnar to a seat beside her. 

“Now tell me the tale,” she said. 
So he did. 

She said, “The man is not your 
enemy. Neither is the king. The 
man acted basely, but the king could 
not do otherwise than he did, for ap- 
pearances were against you. But I 
see that you are an unlucky man, be- 
cause Frey has no liking for you.” 

“How can you say that?” said 
Gunnar. 

“T can tell by the look of him. He 
will not say anything. It is not his 
way. But he is no friend to you.” 

“If I give him my cloak,” said 
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Gunnar, “he may think better of 
me.” 

She shook her head. “I doubt it. 
But certainly he must have it. There 
is no other way. Besides when the 
people see that he has accepted your 
cloak they at least will be contented.’’ 

Gunnar gave her the cloak, and 
she cast it over Frey’s shoulders, and 
touched his beard while she whis- 
pered to him what it was. In order 
to whisper in his ear she had to stand 
tiptoe. 

“Well,” said Gunnar, “and how 
does he take it?” 

“Very ill,” she said. 

“Then do you send me away?” 

She hung her head, and thought 
about it. “No,” she said, “I can’t 
do that just yet. You shall stay here 
for three days, and maybe he will 
like you better. I will talk to him 
about it to-night when we are in 
bed.” 

“Do you go to bed with Frey?” 
he said in astonishment; but her own 
was equal to his. 

“Where else should I go if I am 
his wife?” she said. Then she grew 
red and turned away her face. 

Gunnar said, “I will ask you what 
your name is, Frey’s wife. I can’t 
call you that for three days.” 

“Why so?” she asked him, rather 
fiercely. 

“Because it seems to me foolish- 
ness.” 

“I am called Sigrid,” she said. 

“Then I shall call you Sigrid,” said 
Gunnar. 


x 


UNNAR was a friendly man 
and made himself pleasant 
about the place. He used to sit out 
in the sun and converse with the 
village-people. He told tales to the 
children and played games with 
them, The old man who had been 
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wishful to sacrifice him bore him no 
malice; but Gunnar told him plainly 
that he did not approve his prac- 
tices. 

“In my country, and in Iceland 
also, we have much devotion to Frey, 
who is a great God; but human sac- 
rifice is not required by him, nor are 
we profaned with it. Prisoners of 
war may not be used that way. 
We think it barbarous and abom- 
inable.” 

“Well,” the old man said, “it has 
always been the custom here. And 
you must remember the services 
Frey performs. He is resting now. 
His work is over. But when the 
Spring comes there will be no man 
in the country busier than Frey. 
There is not a tilled field he must not 
visit; and the grass-lands and the 
gtavid sheep, and the lambs and 
sucklings of all sorts; the sick 
draught-animals; the ewes who are 
to go under the rams; the bulling 
cows; the reindeer—well, you can 
see for yourself that he must be pro- 
pitiated. And how else, pray, would 
you have it done?” 

“The Christians, who are to the 
fore in Norway just now,” replied 
Gunnar, “have a God who has given 
them another law altogether. Their 
God has a Son who said to his Fa- 
ther, ‘Enough of these human sacri- 
fices. I detest them and will have 
nothing to say to them.’ ‘What will 
you do then?’ his Father asked. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘I will be made man 
myself. I will be born of a woman, 
and put to death. That will be a 
sufficient sacrifice for every one in 
the world.’ And so it was, they say, 
and their God accepted it as suffi- 
cient. But the Christians have a 
strange power which is resident in 
their priests; and that is, that the 
priest does sacrifice every day, and 
makes anew the Son of God into a 
man of body and blood. Every day 
he offers it on the altar. So the 
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prime sacrifice is every day renewed 
and all goes well. That is what they 
say.” 

The old man was very much aston- 
ished. “You are speaking of mar- 
velous things,” he said. “It is the 
way of you travelers. But I do not 
believe that the Swedes would be 
content with such a sacrifice, and I 
am sure that Frey would not.” 

“We shall see,” Gunnar replied, 
but said no more at the time. He 
was determined that while he re- 
mained in Frey’s house Frey would 
go without human blood upon his 
altar stone. 

Sigrid liked him to be there. She 
found him very good company. He 
made her laugh, which Frey, she 
said, had never done yet. 

“He will though,” Gunnar told her, 
but she shook her head. 

At the end of three days, he asked 
her what he was to do about staying 
on. They sat together under the 
gallery outside the house. Frey was 
inside behind his curtains. It was 
the hour before the sacrifice, when 
his curtains would be opened, and 
himself shown in his fine new cloak. 
So far there had been no attempt 
made to sacrifice a man or child, 
for which Gunnar was glad, because 
he was not yet sure enough of his 
footing. 

Sigrid frowned and nursed her 
chin. “Why,” she said, “I don’t 
know what is to be done. Frey 
doesn’t like you at all ; I can see that.” 

“But what do you feel about it 
yourself?” said Gunnar. “I believe 
that you find me well enough.” 

She nodded. “Yes, I do. I like 
you to be here. You make me laugh. 
I feel younger than I did.” 

“That is good news,” said Gun- 
nar. “I understand that you are six- 
teen years old. Do you now feel 
that you are twelve?” 

She laughed. “Sometimes I do.” 

“Then,” said Gunnar, “keep me 
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here a month or two longer and I 
shall rock you in your cradle.” 

She asked him suddenly, was he 
married, had he children? 

“No, sweetheart,” he said, “but I 
should like a wife if I could get one 
to my mind.” 

Now she reproved him. “You 
must not say that. I am not to be 
called so.” 

“Why, what is the harm in that?” 
he said. “It’s what I used to call 
Sorrel, my mare.” 

“It may be so,” she replied, “but 
I am not your mare.” 

“No, indeed,” he said. “But what, 
then, shall I call you? Shall I say, 
‘Pretty one’ or ‘Kind lass’?” 

“No. Frey would dislike it.” 

“But,” he said, “all these names 
are true of you.” 

She said, “Frey will like it all the 
less.” 

Gunnar said that he would risk it. 
And certain it is that he did, and that 
she said nothing more about it. 

She decided that he should stay on 
until the Winter feasts began. 

“And then we will see what can be 
done. Maybe he will be more used 
to you by then.” 

“Oh, as for him,” Gunnar said 
lightly, “he has had a fine cloak from 
me, and I suppose that is enough.” 

She frowned, and tossed her foot. 
“You don’t know Frey yet.” 

Then came the hour of sacrifice 
and a leading-in of sick animals to 
be blessed by Frey. Gunnar was 
very useful here, for he was skilled 
in farriery, and could do much, too, 
with sheep and cattle. The people 
called him the new priest of Frey 
and held him in great honor. But 


the more that they thought of Frey 
on his account, the less, naturally, 
Gunnar thought of him on his own, 
He did not now believe that even a 
devil resided in him, or, at least, he 
found it difficult of belief. Frey had 
an appearance of frowning some- 
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times, and sometimes there seemed 
to be a red flame in his eyes. An- 
other thing he could do with his 
eyes: he could cause them to follow 
you all over the room. Those eyes 
of his were forever upon Gunnar and 
Sigrid, so that they used to say to 
each other, “We can’t talk here. Let 
us go into the gallery.” 

She never said, “Let us go into the 
chamber,” and it never entered Gun- 
nar’s mind to propose it. But it had 
entered into hers. 

After a while she told him what 
she knew about herself. She had 
never known her father, nor even 
what his name was. Her mother 
had been called See Kind ; and Sigrid 
remembered being carried on her 
back, slung in a shawl. Her mother 
had had black hair and yellow eyes 
which looked black in the dark, and 
as pale as the palest amber in strong 
light. She was rather tall, whereas 
Sigrid—who also had black hair and 
amber eyes, though of a darker 
tint— was a little woman. She 
thought that she remembered her 
mother saying that they had crossed 
the sea; and that somebody, her 
mother or an old man who used to 
be with them sometimes, had spoken 
of a city called Prag. She thought 
that this must be true, because she 
had never heard anybody in Sweden 
speak of Prag, and doubted she could 
have made up the name for herself. 
Gunnar told her that she had not. 

“There is a city called Prag, on a 
mighty river. I have seen the river,” 
he said, “but not the city of Prag.” 

Well, then she told him that the 
Swedes had ill-treated the old man 
who used to be with them. They 
had put him into an osier-basket, and 
pierced that through and through 
with swords; she remembered the 
bright blood welling out between the 
plaited wicker. That had been done 
upon the altar of a God — she be- 
lieved it was Frey. As for her moth- 
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er, some man had taken her to live 
in his house, and she herself had lain 
about with the cattle, and had been 
sent to keep swine in the woods. 
Nobody had hurt her, but she had 
gone in terror of wolves, which in 
Winter were dangerous, and came 
sometimes into the villages and car- 
ried off children from the doorways. 
They were so hungry that even when 
they were beaten off they only ran to 
a little distance, and then came back 
again to snuff about for what there 
might be in their way. 

Then she remembered a day when 
her mother brought her into the 
house, and took off her rags, and put 
a new gown on her. She twisted up 
her hair into a long plait, and made 
her see if she could still sit upon it. 
That was easy. After that she was 
kept at home with the children of the 
house; and men used to take notice 
of her, kiss her and take her on their 
knees. She had liked that for a time, 
because she liked people who were 
kind and friendly; but there was too 
much of it, and she used to run away 
and hide herself. 

There had been a lad, she said, 
called Tostig, belonging to the house- 
hold of her mother’s husband. He 
had been in love with her, she sup- 
posed. At any rate, he was always 
in her company, and she had liked 
him very well. One day when they 
were all in the temple before Frey, 
with garlands of flowers, Frey’s eyes 
had burned fiercely, and by and by 
he fell forward upon Tostig and 
knocked him down. They picked 
up Frey; and the priests said that 
Tostig was to be sacrificed. That 
was done. They put him in an osier 
basket and transpierced it with their 
swords. After that Frey’s eyes were 
cool and steady, and nothing more 
occurred until the following spring 
when Frey was to have started on his 
rounds to bless the vegetation. 
Then again when they were in the 
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temple his eyes burned, and again he 
fell, this time upon herself. She was 
thrown backwards and Frey upon 
her. Then she believed that her last 
hour was at hand; but her mother 
was shrill and urgent with the priests, 
calling them fools. She said that 
Frey had been jealous of Tostig and 
fell upon him on that account; but 
he fell upon Sigrid for no reason of 
that sort, but to mark her for his 
own. Sigrid, she said, was now mar- 
riageable. Frey wanted to marry her, 
and to disoblige him would be at 
their peril. There was high debate 
about all this, and other priests from 
other villages were called in. Frey 
was asked, and they say that he 
nodded his head. She herself was 
not asked ; but she was taken into the 
temple one night by her mother and 
told what she would have to do. On 
the next day was the wedding as well 
as great rejoicings all over the forest 
country. 

Gunnar stopped her here. “They 
married you to that block of painted 
wood ?” 

She said, “They married me to 
Frey.” 

Gunnar said, “But—” and then he 
stopped short himself. “There is no 
more to be said.” 

“No,” she said, “that is the end of 
it. We set out in the ox-wagon 
soon after that.” 

“How long ago was this?” he 
asked her. 

She replied, “I was marriageable, 
my mother said. I don’t know when 
it was.” The she thought aloud. 
“One, two, three . . . yes, it was 
three springs ago last spring.” 

“And you say you are sixteen 
years old?” 

“T don’t say so,” she replied, “the 
people here say so. My mother died 
two springs ago when I was away 
with Frey on his rounds.” 

Gunnar got up from the bench 
where they were sitting. 
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“Wait here for me,” he said, and 
went into the temple, folding the 
curtains behind him. There stood 
Frey, crowned and standing, with his 
shining scarlet nostrils. Gunnar 
went up to him and took him by the 
nose. “God or devil,” he said, “I'll 
get this out of joint before I’ve done 
with you, or you with Gunnar.” 
Frey rocked under the force of his 
passion, but said nothing. 

Gunnar came back and found Si- 
grid where she was. She did not 
look up. He stretched out his hands 
towards her, then dropped them and 
began to whistle a tune. 

That made her look up, smiling. 
“You seem in good spirits,” she said. 

“T feel considerably better than I 
did,” he told her, “but there is much 
to do before I am perfectly myself 


again 


XI 


IGRID told Gunnar that the old 
priest of Frey who lived in the 
village, and who had been the man 
wishful to slay him on the altar, in- 
tended to have a sacrifice on the mor- 
row. 

“Oh, does he so?” said Gunnar. 
“And what is he going to sacrifice?” 

She said, “It is a boy.” 

“We will see about that,” Gunnar 
said. “It may be that it will be him- 
self who gets the worst of it.” 

The next day before the hour of 
sacrifice Gunnar told Sigrid to go 
into the court and leave him to draw 
the curtains. She did as she was 
told. The people assembled, and he 
heard their singing, and the stamp- 
ing of their feet as they danced about 
the victim. Then they all called on 
Frey, and he peeped through the cur- 
tains and saw the old man in a crown 
of leaves, with his knife in his hand, 
and the victim naked except for a 
loin cloth, bound up tightly with 
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cords. There also was the basket of 
osier. Having done what he wished 
to do in the temple, he drew the cur- 
tains. To their great consternation 
they saw that Frey had his back to 
them instead of his face. Gunnar, 
who had come out by a side door, 
joined Sigrid in the gallery of the 
temple. They sat close together look- 
ing at the amazed people. 

The old man gave a shrill cry. 
“Frey abandons us! He is angry.” 
Then he turned to his flock and spoke 
vehemently, but Gunnar could not 
hear his words. Sigrid watched 
them with keen and bitter eyes. 

Presently the old man turned again 
and beckoned to Gunnar. He, how- 
ever, sat where he was. Then he 
was hailed by his enemy. 

“You, stranger, come down.” 

Gunnar said, “I am a servant of 
the temple, and will not come down. 
Do you come up rather, and say 
what you have to say.” 

The old man then came shuffling 
up, with his gown dragging at his 
ankles. When he stood before Gun- 
nar, he was out of breath, and that 
added to his rage. 

Gunnar asked him what the matter 
was, and Whitebeard gnashed his 
gums together. 

“The matter is that Frey is angry 
—not because of sacrifice, but be- 
cause there has been none since you 
came here. There must be much 
more blood shed—and the sooner the 
better.” 

“I assure you,” Gunnar replied, 
“that there will be bloodshed if you 
persist, and that blood will be your 
own.” 

Whitebeard looked fiercely at him 
“You are talking foolishly. Who 
would shed my blood? And how 
would that be pleasing to my master 
Frey?” 

Gunnar replied, “I will tell you the 
answers to your questions. To your 
first: I would very willingly shed 
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your blood, and your blood is the 
only blood that I would willingly 
shed. And I believe that all these 
people would dip their hands in it 
and show it to Frey who would then 
turn his face to them again. As for 
your second, it is plain that Frey is 
displeased with your present sacri- 
fice.” 

Whitebeard was in a great rage. 
He put his face close to Gunnar’s 
and said whispering (but Sigrid 
heard him) : “It was you who turned 
Frey about.” 

“It was,” said Gunnar. 

“You own to your blasphemy. For 
blasphemy it is, though you said 
nothing.” 

“Take it so,” said Gunnar. 

The old man looked about him, not 
knowing what to do next. His eyes 
fell upon Sigrid who sat stiffly by, 
with fixed looks. 

“Mistress,” he said then, “Frey’s 
wife, what say you?” She shivered. 

“There must be no sacrifice,” she 
said. “Frey will not have it.” 

“But you heard this man tell me 
that he turned Frey about?” 

“I did,” she said. “He did so at 
my desire.” 

“You own yourself party to his 
wicked mind ?” 

“His mind is the mind of Frey in 
this,” she said. 

The old man frowned deeply. 
“You avow that?” 

d 

“Did Frey confide it to you?” 

“He did.” 

“When this man Gunnar was not 
there?” 

“He was not there.” 

The old man tossed his arms up. 
“There is no more to say.” 

Then Gunnar, even while his ene- 
my stood by him, addressed the peo- 
ple. He said, “I come from a dis- 
tant country, where Frey is had in 
honor, but not in your way. Your 
way is beastliness and great shame to 
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you, because you read into the mind 
of the God what is the secret pleasure 
of the vilest of you, such as this old 
toothless man here. He, loving to 
see men’s blood flow, believes that 
Frey takes joy in it also. But Frey 
knows very well that a man is better 
than a beast, and if he love the smell 
of beasts’ blood, that is his affair, but 
the blood of men is more honorable 
than that, and reserved for better 
work. He says that I put into the 
mind of Frey to be done with the 
slaughter of men. Have it that I 
did ; did I not well to bring his mind 
to what is excellent in men? Of 
what use to Frey is there, or what 
pleasure can he have in the blood 
of base or craven men? I said that 
I would shed the blood of this vile 
old man, and so I would if I thought 
that Frey would be the better of it. 
But the fact is that it would make the 
ground sick, and Frey would curse 
you for the gift. Have done with 
that, and be sure that Frey does not 
need blood at all, but honesty and the 
good works of your hands. If you 
have children,. offer them to Frey, 
but alive, not dead. Shed marrow 
rather than blood, and Frey will ap- 
prove your fruitfulness and bless the 
seed and the seed-plot. And if blood 
must be shed, let Frey shed his own 
for you, as the God of the Christians 
did, who gives his people every day 
his body to eat and his blood to drink 
—which turn in their breasts to milk 
and in their veins to courage. Let 
Frey show himself such a God, and 
you will have no need for lascivious- 
minded old men to lead you into their 
own nasty vices.” Then turning to 
Whitebeard, he said, “Get you gone, 
old monster, and gnash your gums 
apart where none can see your impo- 
tent malice.” 

The people applauded him when 
he had done. Some brought 
branches of trees, and some nests of 
eggs to Frey. Then Gunnar turned 
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him round to face them, and they 
rejoiced. 

But Sigrid was pale and trembling, 
and would not look at Gunnar or 
speak to him all the rest of the day. 
She stood about by Frey, and put her 
hand in his, and talked to him, some- 
times touching his beard. 

Gunnar made the best of it, and let 
her alone; but seeing her next day in 
the same mood of alienation, he 
asked her what the matter was, and 
said: “Is there anything I can do 
about it?” 

She began to tremble again, and 
violently ; but she used all her force 
to control herself, and presently told 
him that all he could do was to leave 
the place. 

“If you seek my happiness,” she 
said, “that is what you will do.” 

“Well,” said Gunnar, “I do wish 
you happy, sweetheart.” 

“Ah,” she said, “it is your sweet- 
hearting of me that has made this 
trouble.” 

“Well,” he said again, “and it does 
make trouble, my dear; but it is a 
pleasant trouble when all’s said; and 
there’s a remedy for it.” 

“It is that which I desire,” she 
said, and he said: 

“So do I desire it.” 

Then she said, “Do you know what 
you did yesterday? You made me 
untrue to Frey?” 

“How so?” 

“Why, you drove me to say what 
was untrue. He did not speak his 
mind tome. That is not true. Or if 
he did, what he said was quite other- 
wise.” 

“You mean,” said Gunnar, “that 
the mind of Frey, as you understand 
it, is not my mind.” 

“Certainly it is not,” she said. “He 
hates you. He does not rest because 
of you.” . 

Gunnar looked at her. “You 


mean, I believe, that you do not rest.” 
She stamped her foot. 


“It is the 
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same thing. If he does not rest how 
can I rest?” 

Gunnar said, “It is not at all the 
same thing. And do you think you 
would rest better if I went away?” 

She shook her head, but did not 
speak. He saw that she was crying. 

“Well,” said he, after a while, 
“then I shall not go, but will stay 
here and make Frey a little more 
friendly.” 

“Ah,” she said in her tears, “you 
won't do that. He is jealous of you. 
You can see it.” 

“T see nothing of it, I assure you,” 
Gunnar said, “and he has no cause. 
But there are many ways of curing 
jealousy, one of which is easy.” 

She waited to hear what it was, 
but without asking. Gunnar did not 
tell her what it was. So after a while 
of waiting, she said, “You are hate- 
ful; I hate you,” and walked away. 

Gunnar went out into the sun; 
and by-and-by she came back with 
needlework and sat where she could 
see him at his business of tending the 


temple-garth. 


HE season wore to the winter. 

With the first snow and the fall 
of the leaf, men began to make ready 
for the winter feasts. There was 
now no question of Gunnar going. 
No man could travel that country in 
the winter when the days are but a 
few hours long, and the snow is deep 
and bends the trees to the earth. 


XII 


HE custom of the winter, when 
no man could work, was to make 
merry with what you had gained in 
the summer. Men killed pigs and 
sheep, and drank their mead out of 
horns. This was the time for skalds 
and story-tellers. 
But the village where Gunnar was 
now settled was a holy village, be- 
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cause of Frey’s house. It was proper 
that no feast should be held unless 
Frey were present at it. He was 
carried from homestead to home- 
stead; and where he was there was 
Sigrid, his wife, and there now was 
Gunnar also. Those three always sat 
on the dais with the giver of the 
feast, and when the tables were 
ready they had the chief seats. Si- 


grid was waited upon as if she had. 


been a man, and great respect was 
shown her, which she sullenly re- 
ceived. Once she had told Gunnar 
that she disliked being noticed. She 
had said that she had been happiest in 
the days when she was keeping pigs 
in the forest ; and he had said that he 
understood that very well. Now he 
_put that down as the reason why she 
had a hang-dog look at these merry- 
makings, ate little, drank less, said 
little and laughed not at all. When 
the drinking began she always left 
the hall and sat with the women in 
the bower. Frey was left—and then 
it was that Gunnar in his cups used 
to take liberties with Frey—to clap 
a clout over one of his eyes, or stick 
an apple on a spike of his crown. 
He was wary how he played these 
tricks, for in some company it would 
have been taken very ill; but in some, 
and when men were far disguised in 
drink, his japes went well enough, 
and gave him satisfaction. 

He was by now out of conceit with 
Frey. That a God should be throned 
in the world he sincerely believed— 
and could swear to a hundred or 
more; but that one should be caged 
in a painted block he did not believe. 
As for Frey’s marriage, that made the 
hairs on his back bristle, and his neck 
to swell. A good deal of talk went 


on when Sigrid was gone with the 
women. He listened to it and raged, 
but outwardly he was still, and found 
nothing to say. The people expected 
—or some of them—that Sigrid 
would bring Frey a child. Things 
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were said and tales were told of 
Frey which amazed him while they 
made him angry. 

“At this rate,” he said to himself, 
“T shall be an atheist or a Christian. 
Would that King Olaf could hear me 
say so. He would countermand his 
rope and make me one of his house- 
hold.” 

Then he found out that it inter- 
ested him more to hear tales of Si- 
grid than it disgusted him; and he 
said to himself then, “Frey and I 
shall be fighting for Sigrid one of 
these days. I learn that I am in love 
with her.” But he knew that it 
would be a shame to tell her so, and 
resolved that she should learn noth- 
ing about it. 

There was never a merrier winter 
in that village, and never a man more 
beloved than Gunnar was. He was 
no skald, but his tales were without 
end, and so were his jokes. He had 
had his share of travel, and now they 
had their portion in it. He told them 
of Micklegarth and of the great King 
of the Greeks. He said that there 
was a temple there dedicated to di- 
vine wisdom, which was a paragon 
and wonder of the world. The king 
did sacrifice there every day to his 
God—and there was nothing in the 
temple less precious than gold. He 
spoke of that other Garth in the 
North, a Russian city, which was 
envious of the Greek kingdom, and 
wishful to rival it. Then of Frey’s 
worship he had something to say. 
In Iceland, he said, Frey was wor- 
shiped, and there had been a priest of 
his there called Ravenkeld, who had 
not only built a house for him with 
five or six images of Frey set round 
in a circle, but had had a famous 
stallion which he shared with the 
God. No one but Ravenkeld or Frey 
might ride this horse, which also had 
a stud of twelve mares for his own 
use and pleasure. Ravenkeld had 
made a vow that he would have the 
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life of any man who should ride the 
horse; and he kept it, though it cost 
him all that he had. For once there 
came to him a certain man called 
Thoreir, who was wishful to serve 
him. Ravenkeld made a shepherd of 
him, and set him also to keep guard 
over Frey’s horse and his mares, 
warning him of the vow he had 
made. Then, on a day, thirty sheep 
were lost and Thoreir must ride far 
to find them. Never a mare of the 
twelve could he come near, but 
Frey’s horse stood; so he saddled 
him and rode him all day. Raven- 
keld came to know about it and went 
out to find Thoreir, who was lying on 
the stone wall counting his sheep 
over. 

“How came you to ride my horse,” 
said Ravenkeld, “when I warned you 
to ride any other but him?” 

Thoreir told him how it was. Then 
Ravenkeld said: 

“I am sorry, but we make vows 
one day and find them heavy an- 
other.” 

Then he drove his spear through 
his back and slew him. He paid for 
doing that, for he was outlawed by 
Thoreir’s kindred at the Thing, and 
they came upon him unawares, and 
pierced his legs at the tendons of the 
knees and hung him up by them for 
a day. When they came to take him 
down the blood was in his eyes and 
he was as near dead as he might be. 
Then they banished him with hardly 
any money or goods ; but yet he pros- 
pered and got his own back again. 
But he said that he had no opinion of 
Frey at all, and would have no more 
to do with him. He broke up the 
images and turned the God’s house 
into a byre for his cows, and had no 
religion thereafter that ever Gunnar 
heard tell of. 

“And that,” he said, “is the way of 
men. They make a God first and un- 
make him afterwards—and all that is 
foolishness.” 
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But the people said, “How can that 
be when we know very well what 
Frey here does for us, sending the 
rain in proper time upon the earth?” 

“Now tell me this,” said Gunnar, 
“do you pray to Frey for rain when 
the wind is in the east?” 

“We do not,” they said, “for that 
would be waste of breath.” 

“So it would,” said Gunnar, “and 
so also if the wind blow from the 
south. For then the rain will come 
of itself.” 

“That would be Frey’s doing, we 
hold,” said they. Then Gunnar 
smiled. 

“You are lucky,” he said, “and so 
is Frey.” 

They always took Frey back after 
the feasts, two or three men bearing 
him up between them; and many a 
tumble they had in the snowdrifts, if 
they were not very sure-footed, 
through drink or otherwise. One 
night when they had some way to go, 
Gunnar picked up Sigrid and carried 
her through the worst of the drifts. 

“Oh, you should not, you should 
not,” she said, but he laughed. 

“You are so small a thing,” he said, 
“it would be a shame.” 

But she hid her face in his shoul- 
der and said again that he should not 
carry her. 

“Well,” said Gunnar, “let your 
husband carry you.” And he called 
out, “Hi, you Frey, come and carry 
Sigrid through the snow.’ 

But just then Frey and his bearers 
were all rolling in the snow together. 

“You see how it is with poor 
Frey,” Gunnar said, “he can’t carry 
himself, so what would he do if he 
had you, too?” 

After that he got into the way of 
carrying her, and she grew accus- 
tomed to it, looked for it, and held 
her arms out for him to lift her when 
they came out of the feast. 

Gunnar enjoyed himself, but did 
not tell her so, or speak of it at all. 
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He took it as a thing of course thaf 
he should serve her, and she accepted 
it. But there was no love-making, 
even though the days were dark, and 
there was nothing to be done out of 
doors. 

They were thrown very much to- 
gether, and found nothing amiss with 
that. Gunnar talked to her of his 
travels and told her stories as they 
sat by the fire. He had a happy way 
with him which made all people like 
him and give him their confidence. 
He neither took liberties nor allowed 
them; but if you were simple and 
gave yourself no airs he was very 
gentle and good-humored. Sigrid 
had no suspicions of him, nor need 
for any. He would have been incap- 
able of doing her any harm. It was 
because he was afraid of making her 
unhappy that he left off teasing her 
about Frey. At first he had been 
rather given to it, but he saw that she 
was troubled by it, and did not know 
what to say. Then he stopped his 
gibes and mockery. 


XIII 


Y slow degrees the winter wore 

out; the clouds broke up, and 
the thick snow-fleece was pitted all 
over, as if it had been a blanket which 
moths had fretted. The days grew 
longer; men looked up, feeling the 
sun; the thatches began to drip, and 
then to run, and to dig for them- 
selves deep channels in the snow. 
Then began roof-slides by broad 
blocks at a time, and a man 
might be buried in slush before he 
knew it. 

Sigrid said that they must make 
ready Frey’s wagon for the road, and 
told Gunnar where it was stored and 
asked him to fetch it out. As soon 


as the buds began to swell on the 
trees they must be off. Gunnar was 
glad of some work, and soon had the 
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wagon out of the shedding and haled 
it into the forecourt. 

This wagon was a gaudy affair, be- 
ing painted all over in red, blue and 
yellow. The wheels were red and so 
was the pole. White oxen drew it, 
which had red trappings and brazen 
stars on their foreheads. Upright 
poles at the four corners of the wag- 
on carried a wooden canopy, and 
held rods also for the curtains which 
shut Frey off from mortal eyes until 
such times as he would appear and, 
having been propitiated with offer- 
ings, suffer himself to be carried into 
the fields. Over these curtains Si- 
grid was now busy. They were 
green and had dragons, the sun, the 
moon and stars, and runes also sewn 
upon them, of red and white colors. 
The inside of the tent which these 
curtains made was a fair chamber. 
In the forepart Frey stood when he 
was traveling; in the afterpart was 
his bed where he lay at night. But 
the parts were not divided off. The 
men who went with the wagon, and 
tended the oxen, must lie out in the 
open to sleep, or in the sacking slung 
beneath, where the beast-fodder was 
carried. 

Gunnar thought that he would 
have no men to help him, and Sigrid 
said, “Oh, no, we want no others. 
With you to help all will go well.” 

“You trust me, I see,” said Gun- 
nar, and Sigrid looked at him with 
friendly eyes. 

“How should I not? Are you not 
the trustiest of men?” 

“If you were not so kind to me,” 
he told her, “perhaps I should not be 
so trusty. And it may be that we 
should both be the better of it. But 
I have a soft heart, and you have 
found that out.” 

“I know nothing of your heart,” 
she said. “That is the last thing that 
I know about you.” 

“So be it,” said Gunnar. “Now 
tell me what you wish me to 
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be at with this wonderful affair.” 

It did not suit her very well just 
then to be talking of the wagon. So 
she crossed her knee and clasped it 
with her hands. 

“The heart of a man is like the 
snow just now, I think. It is quickly 
melted where the sun strikes it or 
the rain falls upon it. It is easy to 
make a dint in it. But below that 
there is ice. In small matters a man 
will be kind enough; but there may 
be great matters which may break 
themselves to pieces against him be- 
fore he will be moved.” 

Gunnar made no answer, but bus- 
ied himself examining the wagon. 
He broke a bubble of paint with his 
thumb, and said: 

“Look at that now. There’s bad 
workmanship for you.” 

“It is exactly the contrary with 
women,” said Sigrid, “A girl’s heart 
is like a spring which is guarded by 
overhanging snow and a thin film of 
ice. The first thaw breaks that 
through, and the water wells up 
warm. But the film, while it remains 
there, is respectable; for it denotes 
that the spring beneath is to be 
guarded from defiling hands.” 

Gunnar was very busy. He ran 
his hand up and down the pole. 

“The man who painted this ma- 
chine,” he said, “was a botcher. He 
has never so much as planed this 
pole. It is as rough as an Earl’s 
tongue. Just you feel it, sweetheart.” 

She was offended. “If you don’t 
care to listen to me, I don’t care, 
either, to observe your wagon. It is 
a strange way to woo a sweetheart to 
have her in contempt.” 

“My dear one,” said Gunnar, and 
now he looked at her, “it is true that 
you know nothing of a man’s heart, 
which moves him to do things rather 
than to talk about them. And this 
wagon is not mine, but Frey’s, and 
I am to work upon it by your desire.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “Ah,” 
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she said, “do I not know whose wag- 
on it is? Is this a time to remind me 
of it?” 

Gunnar looked quickly about him. 
Nobody was by. So then he went to 
Sigrid, and put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, pretty one,” he said, 
“otherwise there will be the mischief 
between Frey and me.” 

Then he kissed her; and that was 
the first time that ever he did it, 
strange as it may appear. She sat 
very still, and all drawn up into a 
bunch, as if she felt chilly, which she 
did for a minute. Then she went in- 
to Frey’s house and stayed there for 
a good time. Gunnar shook his head, 
and went to fetch the tools that he 
needed for cleaning the paint off the 
wagon. 

He took a long time over it, and 
was very happy to be so busy. He 
cleaned off all the old paint, which 
was many coats thick, and smoothed 
the wood to his fancy. Then he set 
to work with new colors and was 
at it many days, from dawn to dusk. 
It began to look very splendid, with 
a green ground, and yellow wheels 
and pole, and with flowers, trees, 
birds and beasts upon all that in blue, 
red and white. He painted also the 
sky and the sun, and rivers winding 
among meadows. Then he had the 
sea, with ships upon it, because Si- 
grid did not know what the sea was 
like. And he wrote runes all round 
the panels of the wagon, sayings such 
as were common in his country, such 
as “Bare is Back without Brother 
behind it,” and so on. 

Sigrid was much the better for be- 
ing kissed, though she was very care- 
ful not to say so. She thought that 
Gunnar would not perceive it, but he 
did. Her eyes were larger and 
softer; her color was higher; she 
was quieter in her ways, not so rest- 
less, and certainly not so testy. She 
used to sit contentedly with her cur- 
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tains while he worked at his paint- 
ing, and could now admire what he 
did. She talked no more about the 
difference between a man’s heart and 
a woman’s, perhaps because she 
knew more. It was not hard to dis- 
cern these changes in her. 

“This wagon,” said Gunnar, “is a 
paragon. It is my masterpiece.” 
The time had come when all was 
done, even to the hangings of Frey’s 
bed, and the containing boards of the 
same. 

“Now, sweetheart,” said he, “it is 
for you to consider whether we shall 
not give your lord a lick of paint. 
To my eye he would be the better for 
it, but you know his fancy better than 
I do.” 

She said shortly, “He is well 
enough.” 

“He is not then,” said Gunnar. 
“He will look shabby in his new 
wagon. Just try him for yourself 
and see.” 

She was unwilling, but she allowed 
him to put Frey up in the forepart 
of the wain. 

“Look at him,” said Gunnar. 
“Look at the brown blur upon his 
neck; and see how smeared his 
cheeks are. There is no shine left. 
To my thinking he is failing in one 
eye. It is like the eye of a dead fish. 
There should be new gilding on his 
cone. Strange, how a new wagon 
shows him up.” 

She was not looking at Frey at all; 
but when Gunnar had him down in 
the court and was about to take his 
clothes off, she sprang forward with 
flaming cheeks and dangerous eyes. 

“T dare you to touch him.” 

Gunnar stood. “As you please,” 
he said. “It is nothing to me. Let 
him go bleary to work.” 

She shifted about, and paced the 
court uneasily. “He is very well as 
he is. If anything is to be done to 


him I will do it.” 
“As you please,” said Gunnar 
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again, and left the court. He went 
out into the forest where the birds 
were singing. He looked to see if 
any were nesting yet, and was away 
three or four hours. 

When he came back Frey was in 
his house again, and he examined 
what Sigrid had done. She had 
washed him; Gunnar thought he 
looked sadly bleached about the 
chaps, and there were flaws in his 
beard. His neck was pinker. She 
had tried to repaint his right eye. 

While he was looking at Frey Si- 
grid came in. She was flushed, and 
prepared to be angry in a moment. 

“I suppose you think I have made 
matters worse,” she said. 

“What do you think yourself?” he 
asked her. 

“He will do well enough,” she an- 
swered ; but he told her: 

“You have not helped his eye- 
works. He is looking two ways at 
once.” 

“It is what you would say.” 

“Tt is what I do say,” he answered, 
“because it is true.” 

“I know what you think of him,” 
she cried out sharply. “You have 
no need to tell me.” 

Gunnar replied: “He looked shab- 
by before, and in want of a lick. But 
you have made him look like a boiled 
goose.” 

Sigrid was seriously vexed. She 
looked as if she were all over spines, 
like a teasel. But the worst of it 
was that she knew Gunnar was right, 
as well as he did himself. Meantime 
Gunnar walked comfortably about, 
by and large, while she stood opening 
and shutting her hands. 

“You are hard to please,” she said 
at last, in a dry voice. “Yet I think 
that I have mishandled his right eye. 
Perhaps you will mend it for me.” 

“Ah,” said Gunnar, “and for him, 
too, I will mend it, though he has no 
liking for me. Look at him, I ask 
you, from where you stand, and then 
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from where I do. Whereas his eyes 
used to follow us about to see what 
we were doing, now he sees nothing 
of us at all. Kindly look for your- 
self.” 

She did as he told her. She ex- 
amined Frey very carefully from 
where she stood and then crossed the 
floor and stood by Gunnar, and 
looked at Frey. 

“Well?” said Gunnar. 

Her answer was not in words, but 
she looked up at Gunnar with a faint 
smile. So then he kissed her again, 
and that kiss was a long one, and 
lasted some time. 

“Frey cannot see,” she said pres- 
ently, “and it is my fault. Mend his 
eye for me.” 

Gunnar said that he would, and 
more than that, he would freshen him 
up altogether. He pointed out many 
flaws in his painting. 

Sigrid was not in the mood to 
deny him anything just now. She 
agreed readily, and was going away. 
But she came back again. 

“Promise me one thing,” she said. 

“T will promise you a dozen 
things,” said Gunnar; 

“One only. It is that you will only 
paint what you can see.” 

Gunnar, who was very quick, said, 
“T will obey you; but in that case you 
must cover him in a blanket, lest I 
spoil his clothes.” 

She brought him a blanket, and 
left him. Gunnar put Frey’s eye in 
order, and touched up his cheeks and 
scarlet nostrils for him. He sized 
the cone for gilding, and put a tinge 
more red into his beard. 

Then he looked at him with his 
head on one side, and one eye shut. 

“You are a fine figure of a God, 
Frey. We are something alike, I be- 
lieve. But for all that I can see that 
you don’t love me.” 

He was at the end of the room as 
he stood; but for all that Frey had 
him in view, and looked furious. 
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After that there was nothing to 
do but wait the moment when Frey 
should start on his rounds. 


XIV 


yas weather was mild and open 
when Frey set out in his wagon, 
and the roads were heavy. They 
plunged into the forest ways, where 
the tracks were swimming in melt- 
ing snow, and the air was rife with 
dripping trees. But the birds were 
all awake, the buds were shining, 
there was spring in the air. Gunnar 
walked beside the oxen and touched 
their necks now and then with the 
nodding point of his switch; Frey 
kept his bed, and Sigrid trudged be- 
side Gunnar, heedless of the wet and 
mire. Sometimes she took his hand, 
sometimes his arm; sometimes his 
arm supported her. She was very 
happy, and talked and laughed as 
she had never before. 


Now she could laugh at Frey, it ~ 


seems. “Frey is snoozing,” she said. 
“He doesn’t see what we see.” 

“No,” said Gunnar; “but let him 
alone. He will have to work by-and- 
by. It is no light matter to order the 
yearly affairs of the earth.” 

“No, indeed,” she said. “Besides 
you have cut off his blood-offerings, 
which he loves.” 

“He will be all the better for that,” 
Gunnar replied. “Such food makes 
fa 

The first village which they reached 
received them with acclamations. 
Children with flowers, women with 
their children, men with their women, 
were there to receive them. They 
crowded the green track, they came 
flying through the forest on all sides. 
The oxen trudged over budded 
boughs and the first-born of flowers. 
The curtains of the forepart were 
open. Sigrid sat in the wagon by 
the side of Frey, who shook on his 
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perch. The people were frantic, and 
many tried to climb the cart that they 
might touch Frey’s new cloak, or kiss 
the budded staff in his hand. Gun- 
nar had all to do to keep them free 
of the wheels. The elders of the vil- 
lage were before the first house and 
turned when the wagon drew nigh to 
walk before it to the God-house. It 
was late by the time they had reached 
it and got Frey carried in; but theré 
was torchlight everywhere flaring 
about like fiery serpents, and burning 
all the pools of water till they looked 
like melted gold. 

The people told of great sacrifice 
in the morning, a boy and girl who 
were but just mature, and a foreign 
woman who had been found lost and 
benighted in the time of snow. Then 
Gunnar made it plain to them that 
these things were not to be. 

“Frey,” he said, “utterly abhors this 
bloodshedding, which, if you persist 
in it, will fairly ruin your tillage of 
the year. I know what he will do, 
" for he has done it already. He will 
turn his back upon your fields, and 
nothing will move him. Be warned, 
therefore, before it is too late.” 

The people were dismayed, and 
many murmured. Then Gunnar said, 

“Bring me your victims, and I will 
show you the mind of Frey.” 

Which was done. The victims, 
bound tightly with withy-bands, were 
set before him. With his knife Gun- 
nar cut their bonds. 

“You are free,” he said, “and no 
one dare touch you, for Frey wills 
it. He will bless these fields, seeing 
that he has blest you, who are more 
to him than fields.” 

Sigrid, who was standing close by, 
now said, “He speaks truly the mind 
of Frey, as I myself can testify.” 

So that year there were no bloody 
rites, but all other things were done 
as they had been from time out of 
mind. They carried Frey about 


their fields, and said prayers and 
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sang his praises; and so they went 
on their way through the forest from 
village to village. Everywhere Gun- 
nar stopped the sacrifices, and every- 
where Sigrid upheld him. In time 
she was even beforehand with him, 
and much more vehement than he 
had ever been. He admired the spirit 
in which she did it, but advised her 
to be prudent. 

“If you say too much,” he told her, 
“they will believe you to be under my 
thumb.” 

She did not reply to that at first; 
but presently she said, “If they 
charged me with that I should not 
gainsay it.” 

He smiled with his eyes as well as 
his lips. 

“You might find it a softer one 
than Frey’s,” he said. 

She turned away her face, but 
gave him her hand to hold. He be- 
gan to talk his nonsense, setting him- 
self the task of making her laugh; 
for he thought to himself, “They are 
better when they laugh. For they 
cannot do it unless their hearts are 


light.” 


XV 


FTER many weeks’ journeying 
in dense woodland country, 
Frey’s wagon was now to cross a 
range of high mountains. The forest 
grew lighter, the way was steadily 
uphill, the wind blew cooler, the 
trees were more backward. At last 
they were fairly in the uplands 
among boulders of rock, with here 
and there a few pines, or a grove of 
birch. It became like winter again, 
except for the length of daylight. 
There was a rough road by which 
the mountains were to be passed. 
They reached it at sunset, and it 
seemed likely they would have to 
spend the night upon the top, where 
the snow was still deep. It began 
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to blow fitfully from the east and 
north, and Gunnar did not like the 
look of things at all. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “we had 
best shelter hereabouts, for I doubt 
it is coming on to blow, and we might 
have snowstorms up above.” 

“No,” said Sigrid, “I feel sure we 
had best get on. They await us on 
the further side of the mountain, but 
a little way down.” 

“As you will,” said Gunnar, “only 
keep yourself warm inside, and 
make your curtains as snug as you 
can.” 

He had spoken truly. The wind 
increased, and the powdery snow be- 
gan flitting in wreaths over the fro- 
zen ground. Gunnar put a blanket 
round Sigrid and drew his coat closer 
about him. The oxen plodded on 
without taking notice. But both 
wind and snow were in their faces, 
and it was a slow business. 

Gunnar kept his eye on the look 
of the sky. He saw masses of dark 
cloud behind the mountain range, 
inky towards the middle, brown at 
the edges. 

“There’s a mort of snow to come,” 
he said. 

It grew dark quickly, and he sent 
Sigrid into the wagon. 

“Get to bed,” he told her, “and 
wrap yourself up warmly. The first 
good rock I come to I shall shelter 
the cattle.” 

“And what will you do yourself?” 
she wanted to know. 

“T shall turn the wagon back to the 
wind,” he said, “and cover the oxen. 
Then I will do the best for myself I 
can.” 

She wasn’t satisfied and seemed 
unwilling to leave him, but he told 
her again to go to bed. 

“Well,” she said, “I will go, but 
you shall kiss me first.” 

It was the first time she had ever 
asked that of him, and he gave her 
what she wanted, though he had 
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other things to think about then, and 
plenty of them. 

She went away after that, and he 
trudged along. The snow was com- 
ing thick now; he felt it like gnats 
against his face, and knew that his 
beard was stiff with it. The front of 
his clothes was like a board, and his 
knees ached with the strain. The 
oxen stopped several times; but he 
lured them on, and often gave a hand 
to the wheel. But he had to stop as 
often to let them breathe themselves ; 
and every time he did so, they were 
the harder to move. The fury of 
the wind drove the snow in wreaths; 
banks of it formed, through which 
the cattle stumbled, or failed to 
stumble. When they failed he had 
to kick a passage for them. 

The point came beyond which he 
could not get them to move. It was 
at a bend of the road between high 
rocks. The wind came down the 
channel in fury, the snow was blind- 
ing. He felt, for he could not see, 
the trembling beasts, and understood 
that there was no moving them. 
Sigrid within the curtains made no 
sign. Gunnar considered that here 
they must remain until the storm 
ceased. 

He found stones for the hind- 
wheels of the wain, unyoked the oxen 
and led them out of the fury of the 
weather. He sought in the choked 
underpart for their coverings, but 
could not find them there. They 
would be in the wagon and he must 
have them by all means. He gave 
them fodder, however, and then won- 
dered what he should do to get their 
clothing, and to help himself. He 
was not cold, for his exertions had 
been too severe, but he would soon 
become so. Should he make himself 
a rampart of snow and crouch under 
that? He knew there was danger of 
swooning, and rejected the thought. 
Should he then stamp up and 
down, flapping his arms until day- 
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break? He knew that he could 
not. 

“Tt seems I am to perish for the 
sake of a wooden God!” His heart 
grew hot within him. “Accursed 
idol,” he said, “if I had you here I 
would fight it out with you. And I 
vow that if I come through this pass 
with safety, and see again my own 
land, I will take King Olaf’s religion, 
which does not send fair women to 
sleep with painted stocks.” 

“Sigrid has little love to spare for 
the like of me,” he said aloud. 
“What knows she whether I live or 
die? There she snuggles asleep, with 
Frey in her arms.” 

He heard the voice of Sigrid then, 
with tears in it. “No, no, I do not. 
Come in and you shall see.” 

He stared before him. “Sigrid, 
are you awake?” 

She answered, “I am awake, and 
wait for you.” 

“Then,” said he, “I come, but first 
give me covering for the cattle or 
they will perish, for they are now 
running sweat.” 

“Stay,” she said, “you shall have 
them ; but then you must come.” 

He was now on fire, and trembling, 
but he waited, while she struck tin- 
der, and blew a flame from which she 
lita candle. After a time which was 
enough to cool anyone, but did not 
cool him, she handed him out the 
wrappings. He made the beasts as 
snug as he could, and when he had 
done, the candle was still burning 
fitfully. 


XVI 


UNNAR stood by the wagon, 
backing the storm. He waited 

for Sigrid to call him. He could see 
her shadow moving about, and that 
she seemed very busy. His t r 
began to rise. 


now? Have I not earned 


“What is the matter 
elter 
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yet? Or does she wait until I am 
frostbitten ?” 

Her voice came scared from the 
curtains. “Are you there, Gunnar?” 

“Ha! Am I here? I am a hil- 
lock of snow. There is nothing left 
of me that is not ice. Have you no 
ruth, then?” 

Her voice had great fear init. “I 
am afraid of Frey. He is very an- 


Then Gunnar’s wrath overflowed 
and was bitter in the mouth. ‘What, 
is Frey angry? Ah, but I am angry, 
too. I'll deal with Frey. Let me 
get at him.” 

He climbed the wagon wheel and 
put his head and shoulders in the cur- 
tains. He saw Frey standing in the 
cart. With a lurch forward, he got 
him by the beard and pulled him over 
towards himself. 

“Now, Frey, you and I are at 
grips. Come, out with you.” 

He now had Frey under the arms, 
and was hauling him out. When he 
had got so much of him out as was 
enough, he let go, and Frey over- 
balancing fell upon his head into the 
snow. The gleaming of the candle 
showed him the axe hanging on its 
accustomed nail. 

“T’ll take that,” he said, and got 
down with it in his hand. 

Now he set Frey up in the snow 
and took him by the ears. Frey had 
his crown on, but none of his clothes. 

“Dangerous, malignant idol,” Gun- 
nar said, with his teeth clenched, 
“whether you are devil or stock you 
shall be neither within these few min- 
utes. To what monstrous pass have 
you brought us to keep true lovers 
apart! To what shameful drudgery 
you turn this sweet woman. Ah, 
block of abomination, the one good 
thing you have done is to turn my 
heart to a faith that is cleaner than 
yours. If you have set me free, now 
it is my turn. Here’s for Sigrid— 
and to let the fiend out of the tree.” 
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With that he swung the axe high in 
the air and brought it down true upon 
the head of Frey. Frey was cloven 
from the crown to the chine, and fell 
neatly in halves on either side of him. 
Gunnar looked up. The cloud- 
wrack had blown over, the sky was 
clear and gemmed with stars. 

“Frey has ridden off on the 
storm,” he said. Then he called 
aloud, “Sigrid!” 

And her faint voice answered, 
“Gunnar.” 

He climbed into the wagon. 


XVII 


HE storm had abated in the 

night, the weather of the morn- 
ing was fair, with a wind from the 
south. Gunnar, when he went out 
and looked about him, thought that 
it would be possible to take up the 
journey by noon. 

But there were more serious things 
to consider. Frey was dead and in 
two halves, and how could they go 
without Frey? How could they go 
with him, either? He did not know 
what had better be done. 

But Sigrid knew very well. When 
Gunnar came back to her she told 
him. 

“We must go on,” she said, “and it 
is for you now to be Frey. You are 
strikingly like him. You would do 
much greater miracles than ever he 
did—as,” she said, “you have already 
done.” 

Gunnar thought about it. “It could 
be done, I daresay. But we have no 
wagoner. You would not have Frey 
drive his own team.” 

She said, “We shall easily find a 
teamster in the country. And until 
we have one I can drive the beasts.” 

Gunnar said that that would not 
suit him at all. But they settled it 
this way, that he should drive until 
they were nearing the village, which 
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lay upon a shoulder of the mountain, 
not far from the pass on the further 
side. Then Sigrid would go and find 
a wagoner and return with him. 

It was necessary to mend Frey’s 
oak-leaf crown, which was in two 
pieces. Gunnar joined them neatly 
together, and gilded the edges of the 
fracture. The axe had been very 
sharp, the cut very clean. There 
was no trouble with Frey’s clothing; 
Gunnar was happy to resume his 
cloak. 

Scarlet paint to his nostrils was all 
that he needed to make him as like 
Frey as need be; but he did not need 
as yet to change his nature and at- 
tributes. There would be time 
enough for that when Sigrid was 
gone for the wagoner. 

They took up the journey again 
through the fast-melting snow. It 
was hard work, but the sun was shi- 
ning, the sky without a cloud; they 
made way and reached the top of the 
pass without serious delay. Thence 
they could see the village below them. 
They saw also that on that side of 
the mountain the snow had not drift- 
ed so much. It had been exposed to 
the full fury of the wind, which had 
blown the snow off as fast as it fell. 
Gunnar considered that this would be 
a good place to wait for the teamster, 
but Sigrid told him that a little way 
down there was a better. 

“There is a shelter there,” she said, 
“and a little birch wood. You will 
be more concealed, and I shall not 
have so far to come back to you.” 

Gunnar laughed. “Now that you 
have me, you are glad of me.” 

Her answer was a long look, and a 
sigh from a full heart. 

They found the little wood and 
steered the team there. It was in thé 
full sun, with very little snow. Flow- 
ers were blowing there, and the birds 
were very busy. Gunnar kissed 
Sigrid and saw her go on her errand. 

As for her, she went on her way 
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rejoicing. She did what she could 
not remember to have done before— 
for she was by nature grave and si- 
lent : she sang snatches of little songs 
—at first with no words to them, but 
afterwards words came of themselves 
—names which she had had for Gun- 
nar a long time stored in her heart, 
and others of the kind. After a few 
turns of the road she saw a group of 
men in a walled close, and went to 
them. 

They said that they were expecting 
Frey and his wagon, fearing that the 
storm would have stayed him. 

“Frey is quite well,” she said, “but 
we have lost our wagoner, who was a 
Norwegian, and Frey’s priest, also. 
He disappeared in the storm, and we 
suppose him perished in a drift.” 

“Better men than he have perished 
last night,” said one of the men, 
“But who may you be, mistress?” 

Sigrid said, “I am Frey’s wife.” 
And then they all knew her and sa- 
luted her with great respect. 

“Frey sent me,” said she, “to find a 
man of yours to lead his wagon into 
your village. Afterwards we must 
let him choose one who will continue 
with him on his rounds. It is not 
likely he will have a new man from 
every village. He would not be 
pleased with that.” 

They talked together, and then 
said they would all come gladly. 

“Very good,” she said. “You shall 
all bring us into the village. Now 
we will go back, for Frey is alone, 
and I don’t know what he may do. 
He is very strange this morning, and 
I believe might be dangerous if he 
were vexed or in any way put out.” 

They struck off up the mountain, 
and when they came to the wagon in 
the birch wood there stood Frey with 
shining nostrils, very fierce, in the 
cart. He had drawn the curtains so 
that he might look out over the coun- 
try. Sigrid called their attention to 
that. 
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“You see how it is with him,” she 
said. “Now I tell you that when I 
left him those curtains were closely 
drawn.” 

One of the men said that a night 
out on the mountain in such a storm 
was enough to make anybody angry. 

Gunnar stood up very regally 
while the men stood before him bare- 
headed. One man said a kind of 
prayer, deprecating his anger; but 
Frey took no notice of him. 

Sigrid said, “Better get on as soon 
as may be. He will be hungry, and 
will do no work until he is satisfied.” 

She got up into the wagon and sat 
beside Frey, and put her hand within 
his arm. The men urged the oxen 
down the road, and so they came to 
the village. 

As soon as Sigrid saw the con- 
course which was out to meet them 
she drew the curtains, and was im- 
mediately in Gunnar’s arms. But 
then, after that, she had to learn what 
were his intentions. 

He said, “I will have no blood- 
offerings at all. If they must slay 
oxen and sheep let it be for a good 
dinner. I will join them there and 
they shall be the better of it, as } 
shall be. But their offerings shall be 
gold or silver, or clothing if they 
wish to serve me. Eggs, too, I will 
take, or cheese, or milk, or bread. 
Therefore, Sigrid, you must make 
them understand, and more than that, 
you must drive it into the head of the 
man you choose for priest that blood- 
sacrifices are an abomination to me.” 

She promised him that she would 
see to it all; and so they came into 
the village with the people flocking 
about them. When they had taken 
up their place and the oxen had been 
unyoked, fed and watered, Sigrid 
took the headmen apart and told 
them the mind of Frey. They were 
disappointed. They said that they 
had many victims whom they were 
anxious to dispose of, and not much 
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gold or silver at any rate, and 
none which they could spare. They 
hoped, therefore, that Frey would 
accept of the accustomed sacrifice, 
which was a great interest to the 
people. 

Sigrid said, “I see how it is. You 
wish to glut yourself at Frey’s 
charge, and to rid yourself of what 
you don’t want, nor Frey, either. 
But Frey knows this better than you 
do, and is not to be deceived. You 
will find out very soon that I am 
right.” 

They said that he should have 
eggs, bread, cheese and milk, and 
went away very discontented. 

The hour of the sacrifice was now 
at hand. Trestles and boards were 
laid before the wagon to hold up the 
altar and to make degrees of ap- 
proach to it. Then when songs had 
been sung and prayers offered, Sigrid 
drew the curtains apart and revealed 
Frey to them. 

They brought baskets of bread, 
cheeses in the round, milk and eggs. 
With a bearer of eggs Frey worked 
his first miracle. 

A certain man came up with a 
basket full of eggs; there may have 
been two dozen of them. He knelt 
before Frey in his place in the row, 
waiting his turn. Gunner watching 
him, saw him fingering the eggs 
while he waited, turning them over, 
lifting one. and weighing it in his 
hands. Presently he saw him take 
two from the basket and slip them in 
his pocket. When he put his hand 
to them again Frey brought his 
budded staff smartly down upon the 
back of it, and smashed it into his 
eggs. The man gave a yell, and fell 
down upon his face. All the rest 
shrank away in consternation, and 
there was great commotion down be- 
low. The man, sobbing and blub- 
bering, drew out of his pocket the 
stolen eggs. Never had been such a 
miracle as this within the memory 
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of man. The immediate effect of it 
was to bring out treasure to the 
shrine. Women brought their mar- 
riage crowns, men their rings and 
armlets. Fine cloth was offered, and 
stuff embroidered with silk and gold. 
In the evening there was a feast, to 
which Frey himself came, and to 
their wonder and satisfaction ate and 
drank with the best. He said little; 
but he listened, and nodded his head 
when he was pleased, or knit his 
brows when he was angry. Next 
day he was drawn in his wagon to 
their closes and fields, and blessed 
them all very graciously. He gave 
them to understand through his wife 
that by banking up a torrent they 
could easily turn it and make a head 
of water enough to keep them green 
all the summer through. Another 
thing he told them was how to make 
conduit pipes of the split trunks of 
trees, hollowed out. All these things 
were wonderful, and carried the 
name and fame of Frey before him. 
The offerings poured into his treas- 
ury; he was rich, and had no more 
trouble with blood-sacrifices. By the 
end of the sowing season, Frey was 
so rich that the wagon would scarcely 
hold him, his wife and the treasure. 

He talked to Sigrid about it, and 
said, “Sweetheart, I am thinking that 
we should do well to have a body- 
guard before we get into our own 
country.” 

Sigrid, who was sitting on his knee 
at the time, said that no one would 
dare to attack Frey; but Gunnar 
nodded his head. 

“Fame is a strange thing,” he told 
her; “it takes the guise that is most 
in men’s fancy. Now, for one man 
who has heard report of our miracles, 
there will be twenty who know that 
we have a full treasury. I am mind- 
ed to have a guard before we cross 
the river and come into the parts 
where we are known best. And do 
you know what I am thinking is go- 
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ing to be the crown of Frey’s 
achievements ?” 

She said, wonderingly, “No.” 
Then Gunnar kissed her. 


XVIII 


_— Norway under King Olaf Tryg- 
vasson, affairs were prospering 
all this while. The king had settled 
his kingdom into his own ways, and 
being of a restless and acquisitive 
mind, he was already thinking how 
he could better himself. He had 
thought more than once of Iceland 
as a heathen country stocked with 
fine people well worth the pains of 
conversion. 

“To drive them to the water may 
cost me five hundred lives,” he said, 
“but you may take that as a sowing 
of which the harvest will be a thou- 
sandfold. Christ will win souls and 
I a new realm.” The more he 
thought of it the more he desired to 
do it. 

Then there came strange news out 
of Sweden, of painful interest to 
King Olaf. He heard of mighty 
stirrings of the pagan people out 
there, of miracles wrought by their 
chief God, Frey, which overcast any 
which his own priests could do. 
What struck him most in these ac- 
counts was that the manner of devo- 
tion had been changed. Frey, he was 
assured, was milder-mannered, and 
would have nothing to do with hu- 
man sacrifice. More than that, blood- 
offerings of all sorts were utterly 
done away with. The king could not 
understand it, and talked it over with 
the lords of his council. 

“Tt looks to me,” he said, “as if 
Frey were halfway to being a Chris- 
tian. Not only will he have no blood- 
shed, but all his works are those of 
mercy. He heals the sick, comforts 
the fatherless, gives sight to - the 
blind, sets captives free! There is 


something in all this which I cannot 
fathom. But let me tell you that the 
baptism of a heathen God would be a 
thing to root the true faith in the 
rock, as it should be. Then it would 
stand fast forever.” 

Some said one thing, and some an- 
other. But Sigurd Helming looked 
down at his finger-nails with his 
brows drawn up very high, and said 
nothing at all. 

He was so pointedly silent that the 
king observed it. “Well,” he asked 
him, “and what are you thinking to 
see in your finger-nails ?” 

Sigurd held up the forefinger of 
one hand. “There is a white fleck in 
this one,” he said, “which warns me 
of a stranger in Sweden.” 

“Well,” said Kiug Olaf, “and that 
is true to report. What next?” 

“Sir,” said Sigurd, “a stranger, to 
my knowledge, went into Sweden a 
year ago, and has not been heard of 
as coming out again. That was my 
brother Gunnar, who went for a 
good reason.” 

The king frowned. “You did no 
service to this country when you 
warned him of my anger.” 

“Sir,” Sigurd said, “I know that. 
But I was very sure then that he had 
no part in Halward’s slaughter, and 
I believe that you had an inkling of 
how the case stood. Otherwise you 
had not kept me on your council, but 
had expelled me the realm.” 

“Well,” said the king, “what I 
have heard since has softened my re- 
sentment ; but I know nothing. What 
makes you see the mind of Gunnar in 
these heathen doings?” 

“The knowledge I have of his 
mind,” said Sigurd. “He is a merry 
man and a mild-mannered man until 
he is vexed. Now, he never would 
sacrifice beasts to the Gods in the old 
days when the Gods required it. And 
he always said that it was better to 
kill a man outright than to keep him 
in chains or darkness. These are 
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two reasons. Lastly, if it is true 
that Frey had a woman for his wife, 
I believe that Gunnar has her now, 
and that the next miracle of Frey’s 
we hear about will be that she is to 
give him a child.” 

The king took hold of his chin un- 
der his beard, and considered. Then 
he said, “Sigurd, do you go into Swe- 
den and witness some of the doings 
of Frey. If you are right in what 
you suspect—and I think that you are 
—you will see Gunnar, and maybe 
he will tell you the truth of the mat- 
ter. It is an old story by now, but I 
don’t say that I shall not have a word 
with the slayer of Halward hereafter 
if I happen to meet with him.” 

Sigurd said that he would gladly 
go to Sweden. It was settled that he 
should set out in the summer when 
the passes were open, and Frey at 
home again. 


XIX 


IGURD said that he should go to 
Sweden by sea, as that was the 
quicker way for one who did not 
know the land ways. He had a ship 
fitted out, and was often down on 
the hard, either going to his ship or 
coming from it. 

One day he saw, or thought he 
saw, Gunnar sitting there in the sun. 
It was a man of about his size in a 
cloak which he had been fond of 
wearing; a faded red cloak with a 
hood to it which stuck out in a bunch 
upon his shoulders. After a good 
look at him he knew that it could not 
be Gunnar, but was still curious 
about the cloak. He went up to the 
man until he could touch him, and 
then did touch him by lifting up the 
hem of the cloak to see if the braid 
was like that of Gunnar’s. It was the 
very same. 

“Good-day to you,” Sigurd said, 
and the man, seeing a lord beside 
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him, rose up and saluted him. He 
looked like a fisherman or seafarer. 

“I was interested in your cloak,” 
Sigurd said. “I think my brother 
Gunnar will have given it you. But 
he left the country more than a 
twelvemonth ago, and I see that you 
have worn it hard.” 

The man laughed. “Not so hard, 
then,” he said, “seeing I have not 
had it in my hands more than a few 
days, and this is but the second time I 
have worn it.” 

“From whom did you receive it? 
I must needs know, for a good deal 
hangs upon what you tell me.” 

The man stared, and then looked 
rather sullen. “It is fairly mine,” he 
said, “as a thing is that comes from 
the bottom of the sea.” 

Now it was Sigurd who stared. 
“You fished it up from the sea-bed ?” 

“It came up with my anchor six 
nights ago or seven.” 

“Where were you moored?” 

He pointed out to sea. “I was ly- 
ing just off the Ness, having been 
out with the nets. But the wind 
shifted at sunset, and I was not hur- 
ried, so stayed there snug enough 
till morning. It is a soft bottom 
there. In the morning I shipped my 
anchor, and up comes this cloak with 
a great stone in the hood of it. It 
had been cast there by somebody who 
wanted it to stay there, but you see 
things went awry with him.” 

“They did so,” said Sigurd. “Now 
I will give you three crowns for the 
cloak as it stands.” 

“If you do that you do a foolish 
thing,” said the man, “but it is not 
for me to stop you.” 

“It’s not so foolish as you sup- 
pose,” Sigurd answered. He paid 
over his money, and went away with 
the cloak. 

“I take you with me to find your 
master,” he said to it, very well sat- 
isfied with his morning’s work. 

He made a good journey in his 
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ship, coasted the land of Sweden and 
ran up a long way into the land. He 
arrived there towards the middle of 
the summer, and made inquiries of 
the whereabouts of the woodland 
Frey. Hereabouts, they told him, he 
was not worshiped, though great 
tales were told of him which had 
shaken many, and moved some to go 
into the forest country to judge for 
themselves. They gave him certain 
information where that country was. 
He was to follow the course of the 
river up into the land. When it ran 
finer he would come to a good ford. 
On the west of that lay the country 
of the woodland Frey. 

Sigurd set off on horseback with 
a good retinue, and made long jour- 
neys. In about ten days or a fort- 
night the river began to run broken- 
ly ; in a day more he should be at the 
ford. So it proved. The country 
ran flat in a broad valley, on the west 
of which, climbing gradually to the 
mountains, so far as the eye could 
see, there was forest. 

They kept a lookout for the ford, 
and presently a man of theirs, riding 
in front, stopped, looked earnestly, 
and then held up his hand with a 


spear in it. They came up with him. 
“What is it you see?” Sigurd asked 
him. 


“T see the ford,” he said, “and I 
see also men fighting about it. And 
it seems to me that twenty are at- 
tacking a few.” 

Sigurd was looking as they all 
were. “What are those white ani- 
mals I see on this bank?” 

“They are oxen,” said the lookout 
man. 

“T see also a great wagon they 
have behind them. And I believe 
that Frey is in the wagon. What I 
marvel at is that he should be there 
at all and not among the fighters.” 

“Would Frey fight men?” he was 
asked. 

“If he is what I believe him,” said 
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Sigurd, “he would gladly fight men.” 
They rode on cautiously, taking 
what cover they could, and came up 
within a bowshot of the fight. Then 
they saw that there were eight men 
against the twenty, of whom some 
were fallen into the river, and some 
fell even as they looked. Neverthe- 
less, the greater party was prevail- 
ing. They had pushed back the eight 
to the close neighborhood of the 
wagon, and it looked as if it would 
go hard with them. Frey, they 
could see, stood fixedly in the front 
of the cart with his crown on his 
head, and his cone and rod in his 
hands. Sigurd wondered at him, 
and could not think it was Gunnar. 
But even while he thought, he saw 
Frey drop his cone and reach stealth- 
ily behind him. He found what he 
wanted and held it behind his back, 
staring all the while fixedly in front. 
Then all of a sudden Frey roared 
aloud, making a terrible booming 
noise, and leaped from the cart into 
the midst of the fight. Sigurd now 
saw that he had in his right hand an 
axe, and remarked with pleasure 
how doughtily -he laid about him 
with it, and how men fell before him. 
Frey kept up his roaring, which was 
like the noise of a great buzzing 
windmill, and seemed to paralyze his 
enemies, who gave back in confusion 
until they were at the water’s edge. 
“Now is our time,” said Sigurd, 
and gave the order to set on. 

So they did, with spears, and com- 
pleted the rout. All the remnant of 
the assailants was slain. Then Sigurd 
turned him to Frey. 

“This is the last of your miracles, 
brother,” he said, “or the last but 
one. You had no need of us.” 

Gunnar turned upon him in won- 
derment. “Ah, it is you, Sigurd! I 
cry you hail!” Then they shook 
hands and embraced each other with 
great joy. 

Gunnar told Sigurd that he had 
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had suspicions of some such thing, 
“since the people on this side of the 
river have no love for Frey,” and 
knew what a treasure he had in his 
wagon. He had prepared himself 
beforehand with a tolerable com- 
pany; but the marauders were in 
greater force than he had thought 
for. “So it was needful for Frey 
himself to make an example of 
them.” 

Then Sigurd asked to be shown the 
treasure; “and they tell me, Gunnar, 
that you have more than gold and 
silver with you.” 

“So I have,” said Gunnar, “as you 
shall see.” 

He called Sigrid, who then came 
down from the cart and greeted 
Sigurd with gravity and timidity 
mingled. She stood very close to 
Gunnar all the time. Sigurd ap- 
proved highly of her, and said, “I see 
that the crowning wonder of Frey’s 
life on earth is to be accomplished in 
her.” This he said to Gunnar when 
they were alone, and Gunnar did not 
deny it. 

When they had eaten, drunken and 
rested themselves, Gunnar desired to 
know what had brought his brother 
adventuring into these wilds. Sigurd 
said, Well! He had heard rumors 
of Frey’s doings which put him in 
mind of Gunnar. These had been 
spoken of in the king’s council, and 
authority given to him to go out and 
satisfy himself. 

“And I may tell you,” he contin- 
ued, “that King Olaf’s anger with 
you is over, and that you need not 
fear the sight of a tree any more. 
But we will talk about that another 
time. Let me see this fine treasure 
of yours which your magic has 
drawn from the Swedes.” 

Gunnar said, “I don’t know that 
there was much magic about it. I 
gave them what they wanted, they 
gave me what I wanted. It seems a 
fair barter. And let me tell you, it 
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is no light matter for me to be silent 
when men are feasting; and to fill 
up your nostrils with red paint every 
morning —that is worth its orice 
also.” 

“But you had a pretty wife to talk 
with,” said Sigurd. 

“To be sure I had,” Gunnar re- 
plied, “and a great to-do before I 
had her.” 


Sigrid brought out the treasure to. 


show to Sigurd. He was amazed. 

“T had not believed there was so 
much gold and silver in Sweden,” he 
said. Then he saw the cloths, the 
tissues of silk and linen, and the rai- 
ment. By-and-by he turned over the 
green and brown cloak which Gunnar 
had brought with him from Dron- 
theim. “Here is a notable cloak,” he 
said, “the like of which I have seen 
before.” 

“Have you, though?” said Gunnar, 
and laughed. “That is Frey’s own 
cloak, which I vowed to him when I 
took service under him, and long be- 
fore I made palings of him.” 

Sigurd said, “Wait a little. I think 
I can match it.” He went away to 
his company and came back with 
Gunnar’s red-hooded cloak in his 
hands, “Here,” he said, “is a fellow 
to it, somewhat tousled and time- 
worn. Do you know it?” 

Gunnar handled it with affection. 
“That is an old friend which I never 
thought to see again,” he said. “The 
last time I saw it, it was on the back 
of a dirty rascal.” 

Sigurd told him the tale of its re- 
covery, and how a great stone had 
come up in the hood of it. Gunnar 
said: 

“I see it—but I saw it all at the 
time.” 

“T did not,” said Sigurd, “but now 
I do. I shall keep both of these 
cloaks by your leave,” he said. “King 
Olaf requires to be convinced.” 

Gunnar said that he was ready to 
go back with his brother the way he 
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had come, but that he would send 
Frey’s wagon home across the ford. 

“If they need a new Frey,” he said, 
“they will make one for themselves.” 

“There’s a new Frey on the road,” 
said Sigurd, “who would give them 
great satisfaction,” but Gunnar said 
that he had had enough godship. 

So they returned along the river 
road, and Sigrid had her first sight of 
the sea, and a taste of its quality 
when she was upon it. She disliked 
it excessively, but Gunnar was very 
kind to her, as he always was. 


XX 


UNNAR found himself rich 
with all his Swedish treasure, 
and bought land in a dale of Dron- 
theim, and set to work building a fine 
house. About Christmas time Sigrid 
gave birth to a son, which was a 
great affair. But before any of these 
things happened to him he had to see 
King Olaf, who received him with a 
wry smile. 

“So you are not only contuma- 
cious, but inveterate in sin,” he said, 
but Gunnar could see that he wasn’t 
angry. “You not only deny my God, 
but set yourself up as His rival. And 
now you are in my hands, what am 
I to do?” 

“Sir,” said Gunnar, “it is rather 
true that the only way I had of es- 
caping your rope was to run among 
the heathen. As for my godhead, 
that in a sense was forced upon me. 
I would have you remark that I slew 
a God before I became one myself.” 

“You slew a God and took his 
wife,” said the king. “I should like 
to see Frey’s wife. You shall bring 
her to me, if you please. I have 
many questions to put to her.” 

So Sigrid was brought to King 
Olaf, who questioned her alone. But 
he found it one thing to question, 
and another thing to get answered. 


As for her origin, she was quite will- 
ing to repeat all that she had told 
to Gunnar early in her acquantaince 
with him. King Olaf knew her 
country, and the city of Prag, from 
which it seemed she had come, very 
well. Then he wanted to know about 
her marriage with Frey, and she be- 
came dumb. How long was it before 
she knew that Frey was nought? No 
answer. What sort of communica- 
tion had part between her and Frey? 
No answer. Was Frey kind to her? 
Did he beat her? Was it his eyes 
which dominated her? No answers. 

Lastly, he said this, “Have you 
told Gunnar everything that there is 
to tell?” 

To that she answered, “Yes,” and 
her eyes were unclouded and not 
afraid of the king’s. 

“Well!” said Olaf; and that was 
all there was to say about it. 

The king told Gunnar that he was 
not married at all, to which Gunnar 
answered, “Ho, am I not?” But he 
went on to say that he had vowed 
himself to Christianity on the night 
of his marriage, and that he and Sig- 
rid were very ready to accomplish 
the vow. The king agreed to it; so 
the pair of them went into the water 
with the Bishop of Drontheim, and 
were afterwards married again by 
the laws of Christendom and Holy 
Church. 

Men sat still then for the winter, 
and in the spring King Olaf gathered 
his hosts and fitted out his long ships 
for work in Iceland. Gunnar ex- 
cused himself, saying that he was 
busy with his new house and his 
child; but he spoke more freely to 
Sigurd. 

“I know one thing which you in- 
tend doing over there,” he said, “and 
I will have no share in it myself. I 
owe no grudge to Ogmund Dint, 
though it was a dirty trick he played 
me for his own beastly ends. But 
I got Sigrid out of the adventure and 
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everything I possess, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

“Plenty,” said Sigurd, “and I am 
with you, and should do the same if 
I were in your place. But the king 
won't have slayings done in Norway 
unavenged. He is very bitter against 
Ogmund, and I fancy it will go hard 
with him.” 

“I don’t doubt that,” said Gunnar. 
“King Olaf is a hard nut to crack.” 

The expedition sailed, and sailed 
North. The landing was made in 
Shaw Firth, where Ogmund’s father 
Raven was a great man. But Og- 
mund himself was not there. Wig- 
fus, who was in the host, told the 
king where he would be found, and 
when matters had been settled in the 
North, the fleet sailed about to the 
East of Iceland, and made a new 
landing, not far from Thwartwater. 

Ogmund was one of the first of 
the chieftains in those parts to sub- 
mit himself to King Olaf’s baptism. 

The king received him coldly and 
put him on one side, 

“I will consider of it,” he said, 
“but first I wish to see old Battle 
Glum, who is a man after my own 
heart.” 

Battle Glum was brought before 
him, and refused to have anything 
to do with Christianity. “I am an old 
man now,” he said, “looking out for 
my end. It is late for me to change 
my opinions. That is the God I wor- 
ship, and in that faith I will die. It 
matters very little to me whether I 
die at your hands, or in my bed. I 
have settled all my affairs. Wigfus 
will take Thartwater after me. He 
is young and can follow what Gods 
he pleases. So also can Ogmund, my 
foster son.” 

“Wigfus, your son,” said the king, 
“is a Christian already ; but Ogmund 
your foster son is not. He is here at 
hand, and I will have him in before 
you that you may know something 
about him before you die.” 
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Ogmund was brought in, and Sig- 
urd also was present. Sigurd said, 
“The last time you were in Dron- 
theim you left something behind you 
which I desire to give back. But there 
is some doubt left as to which of two 
things is yours, and I would have 
you settle it, Ogmund.” 

Ogmund said that he would do so 
with pleasure. 

Then Sigurd said, “You left a dead 
man lying in his blood, and a cloak.” 

Ogmund Dint said that he left no 
cloak, “and as for the man, I slew 
him fairly.” 

Sigurd said, “You left two cloaks, 
one in the water with a great stone 
in it, and one on the back of my 
brother Gunnar. Here they are. 
Which do you say is yours?” — 

Ogmund was very troubled. He 
touched the fine cloak. “I say that 
that is mine.” 

“You lie, Ogmund,” said Sigurd. 
“That was in Gunnar’s keeping. He 
gave it to me.” 

Then Ogmund was for justifying 
himself to the king; but King Olaf 
told the story at length to Battle 
Glum. Glum listened to it, and said 
little. 

“Thrall’s blood will show itself,” 
he remarked, finally. “I expected 
something of the kind.” Then he 
turned to King Olaf, and said, “Do 
you propose to have this man bap- 
tized ?” 

The king said, “I do.” 

Then Battle Glum said, “And do 
you ask me to be of the same re- 
ligion?” The king told him he could 
do as he pleased. 

“You are a credit to any religion,” 
he told him. 

Ogmund Dint asked vehemently 
for baptism. 

“You shall have it,” said King 
Olaf. “You shall be baptized first and 
hanged afterwards, lest your punish- 
ment be eternal as well as temporal.” 

Which was done. 
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How the soul of an artist grappled with the cor- 
responding member of a soap manufacturer — 
and of the sparks that flew from the mixed metaphor 


DANA BURNET 


HE lost her job at four o'clock 

of a blistering summer day. It 
was the only job that she had ever 
possessed, but with the thermometer 
at 90 she was almost happy to be rid 
of it and its attendant evils,—the 
chattering typewriter, the hard, low 
chair under the artificial light, the 
shorthand hieroglyphics, the smell of 
John Hooge’s smoldering cigar. Of 
course, she was not completely happy 
because she was alone in a great city 
—which is melodrama if you have 
never tried it. If you have, you know 
that it is straight tragedy. 

Her name was Elizabeth Lynne, 
which is quite ridiculous for a sten- 
ographer. Stenographers should be 
named Mabel or nothing, with the 
last name preferably Jones. 

Miss Lynne had other handicaps. 
To mention the first of them, she was 
extraordinarily pretty. There were 
lights in her hair that should have 
belonged to some Princess of the 
Blood—the poor, dear Princesses are 
so exceedingly plain!—and her eyes 
had a trick of changing color sud- 
denly, like an April heaven. Her 
voice, too, was clear and sweet and 
unspoiled by the Manhattan patois. 
She did not use the words “swell” 
and “grand” except in their primor- 
dial sense, from which you will de- 
duce that she was a Balkan Countess 
in disguise, and not a stenographer 
at all. But alas, for romance! She 
was precisely what I have stated her 
to be. 


She had come out of the West a 
year before, with an aged Aunt and 
just enough money for a brief course 
in a Commercial College. The Aunt 
had died and the money had van- 
ished, both with startling abrupt- 
ness. Miss Lynne, armed with a lit- 
tle learning (which is a dangerous 
thing), and trembling violently, 
walked into the private office of a 
man who owned a soap factory and 
asked to be entered upon the payroll 
as a competent stenographer. 

The man, a large, flabby, business- 
like personage, with the stump of a 
smoldering cigar between his lips, 
glanced up from his flat-topped ma- 
hogany desk as she entered the room, 
noted the trim cut of her suit, the 
propriety of her hat and the sobriety 
of her boots and said that he was not 
interested in the relief of the Bel- 
gians. Nor, added the large man, 
did he care to contribute to Fresh 
Air Funds, nor was he concerned 
about Suffrage. 

“If you please,” said Elizabeth, 
which was not what she had planned 
to say, “I would like a job as stenog- 
rapher.” 

The large man said that he would 
be damned, as doubtless he will be. 
Then he looked at Elizabeth, coldly, 
deliberately, with a calculating stare 
that brought confusion to her mind. 
All that she could think of was per- 
centages, and profits, and overhead 
charges, and double-entry book- 
keeping, and bloodless epistles begin- 
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ning: “Dear Sir, Yours of the 15th 
inst. received,” and hopeless young 
people beseeching employment at 
the shrine of some evil-smelling 

“You may report to-morrow at 
eight,” said the man who owned the 
soap factory. 

“But you haven’t asked me any 
questions!” cried Elizabeth. 

The man chewed his cigar. 

“I can tell by lookin’ ’em over,” 
said he. “To-morrow at eight.” 

So she had gone to work for John 
Hooge and Co., High Grade Soaps 
and Toilette Preparations, and had 
held her position, despite profes- 
sional shortcomings, for six weary 
and friendless eternities (called 
months by a lying calendar). Then, 
upon a boiling hot day, with the ther- 
mometer at 90 and her courage at 
zero, Miss Lynne had lost her job. 

Let me assure my young and ten- 
der readers (and their ever-watchful 
guardians) that the scene in John 
Hooge’s office which ended in Miss 
Lynne’s dismissal is the only indeli- 
cate point in this story. The rest of 
it is upon an exalted plane, which 
will both uplift and improve the 
minds that traverse it. But life, 
alas, is so often fraught with indeli- 
cacies, and the poor author has only 
life to draw upon, unless he thrust 
his fingers into the crevices of Mr. 
O. Henry’s ubiquitous garment, 
where are plots as good as life, if not 
better. ‘ 

John Hooge was an excessively 
wealthy man, and that, of course, was 
very bad for him. Moreover, he 
was a business man, body and soul; 
and that was even worse for him. 
Mr. Hooge had got his place in the 
world by the strict application of 
mercantile principles to life. He had 
bought what he wanted, and had con- 
sidered himself absolute master of 
what he bought. The people in his 
employ were his, because he hired 


them. He had got his wife, not by 
open purchase indeed, but by pecuni- 
ary suggestion. And then he had 
endowed her with a staggering do- 
mestic establishment, dressed her out 
like a peacock, and told her to go 
ahead and—advertise. She was his, 
because he paid her earthly keep. 

So when he happened to want poor 
Elizabeth Lynne, as he did at the 
end of six months, he saw no reason 
for taking other tactics with her than 
those upon which his whole success 
had been founded. He made her 
what he termed a “proposition”—an 
apartment in upper Park Avenue and 
a thousand a month, with an extra 
allowance for her motor—and ended 
by saying that she must look at these 
things in a practical way. Business 
was business, said Mr. Hooge, mean- 
ing that life was a matter of dollars 
and cents. 

But poor Elizabeth, who wanted 
only to be happy in the world, did 
not look at those things in a practi- 
cal way. She put on her one and 
only hat with shaking hands, and 
then, from sheer hysteria, or temper, 
or the heat, or all three, she slapped 
Mr. Hooge’s puffy face with both 
hands and literally ran out of the 
soap factory. 

Which is the beginning of our 
story. 

Ten cents is not a great sum under 
the most auspicious circumstances. 
When it comprises one’s entire for- 
tune, it shrinks to infinitesimal pro- 
portions. It becomes contemptible, 


. mean, mocking. 


Miss Lynne stood upon the blister- 
ing hem of a blistering downtown 
street and gazed almost tearfully at 
her last dime. It presented a prob- 
lem greater than the problems of the 
fictitious young men who must squan- 
der a million dollars in five minutes 
to inherit more millions. She real- 
ized that she should spend this dime 
in the cleverest way possible, spend 
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it in such a way, indeed, that other 
dimes should come of it, and dollars 
from those dimes, and half eagles 
from the dollars and eagles from the 
half eagles, and so on— 

“Oh!” gasped Elizabeth. 

The problematical dime had slipped 
from her fingers and was now en- 
gaged in rolling briskly toward an 
open sewer. Elizabeth, faint and 
sick, watched it with fascinated eyes. 
But even as she watched, she consid- 
ered that now of all times was the 
moment for some dashing hero to 
snatch up the dime and enter her 
life for better or worse, the runaway 
bit of silver in his outstretched palm. 
She had actually got as far as hav- 
ing The Ring made of that same bit 
of silver, when a negro newsboy 
picked up the dime, handed it to her, 
grinned widely and fled away 
through the traffic, shrieking his 

With a sob Elizabeth turned and 
walked grimly toward—a sodawater 
fountain. There, clutching her for- 
tune, she ordered a five-cent soda and 
consumed it slowly, recklessly. . . . 
Three minutes later she was clutch- 
ing a strap in an uptown subway 
train. Never was dime so casually, 
so prosaically spent! Never was 
young woman so desperate as Miss 
Elizabeth ! 

At Astor Place she left the closed 
oven of the subway for the open oven 
of the streets, heading toward Sixth 
Avenue and her boarding-house. 
Her head ached and her feet 


dragged like lead. She seemed to be . 


walking through continual mists, hot 
and stifling. 

Then suddenly she found herself 
staring in at a dingy shop window 
filled with trinkets blatantly personal, 
pathetically deserted. Beyond the 
glitter of the trinkets, in the dusk of 
the shop, she saw a small, bald man 
leering at her and twisting his hands. 
» « « She drew a deep breath and 


stepped quickly through the door. 

“What will you give me for this?” 

A finger ring, set with a single 
diamond, fell tinkling upon the glass 
counter. The bald man bent over it 
with hawk-like intentness. 

“You vant a loan on it?” 

“Te.” 

He held it up to the light, turn- 
ing it this way and that, studying 
it with his little hawk’s eyes. Then 
he looked hard at Miss Elizabeth, and 
smiled commiseratingly. 

“It iss nodt a good stone. You 
know that?” 

“Oh, I’m sure it must be. It be- 
longed to—It is worth two hundred 
dollars. My Aunt told me that be- 
fore—” 

“She vas cheated. That iss too 
bad—to cheat a lady. I will let you 
have fifty dollars on the ring.” 

“Can’t you give me a hundred?” 


pleaded poor Elizabeth, who had in- 


tended to ask for a hundred and 
fifty. 

“I vould do anything for a lady. 
But business is business. Fifty dol- 
lars. Vat you say? Yes?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, dully. 

In the musty, naked hallway of her 
boarding-house Elizabeth paused and 
glanced mechanically through the 
heap of letters lying loosely upon the 
decrepit stand against the wall. 
There was no mail for her (there 
never was), but the shuffled white 
pile had always fascinated her. Now, 
as she ran through it, she came upon 
a long, thin envelope addressed to 
one Richard Drake, Esq. Richard 
Drake, she knew, inhabited the ram- 
bling studio known as Top Floor 
Front. Elizabeth herself was Top 
Floor Back. She did not enjoy the 
friendship or even the acquaintance 
of Mr. Drake. He was rather a dour 
individual, with untidy clothes, who 
spent his life daubing at canvases be- 
hind a closed door. But she picked 
up the envelope as she faced the 
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stairs. It was a daring thing, for 
Elizabeth; nor did she analyze the 
motives which prompted her to do it. 
She was in such need of kindness, of 
small favors herself, that this act, 
which was undoubtedly meddling, 
seemed to her to be quite natural and 
even obligatory. We humans inva- 
riably give what we ourselves de- 

She began to creep up the inter- 
minable stairs. At the end of the 
third flight it occurred to her that 
she was about to faint. She saw 
herself lying spread over the steps, 
a man’s letter clutched in her fingers, 
her face a white blot in the gloom. 
Terror shook her. She thrust the 
letter into her waist and clung to the 
railing, pulling herself upward with 
her hands. 

At the top step she stopped short, 
and screamed. A man lay in the 
little hall . . . his arms flung wide, 
his face a dull blur against the dark, 
bare floor, absurdly like the picture 
she had just imagined of herself. 
She thought that he was dead, and 
ran into her own room for Eau de 
Cologne, which was not logical. 

Returning, she knelt beside him 
and bathed his face with the viru- 
lent liquid. There were paint daubs 
on his shirt and even more paint on 
his trousers. It was her taciturn 
neighbor, Richard Drake. She won- 
dered if there would be persons to 
care that he was dead, and was try- 
ing to find voice to scream again, 
when the man sat up and said: 

“You are putting out my eyes.” 

Then Elizabeth laughed; laughed 
and sobbed and rocked herself to and 
fro upon the floor. The man sat 
crumpled against the wall, his head 
on his knees. He did not seem to 
notice her. So finally she stopped 


laughing and began to pat her hair 
into place, which is the prelude to 
feminine sanity. She had not real- 
ized that this queer neighbor of hers 


was so young. He could not have 
been more than twenty-eight. Eliza- 
beth herself was twenty-five. 

“Are you better now?” 

He lifted his head with a dazed, 
half-angry look. 

“I’m—all right. Sorry I made such 
an ass of myself. Never did that 
before—” 

“Do you want a doctor?” 

“Certainly not. I’ve been work- 
ing too hard . . . and the heat. . .” 

“I know. I was going to do it 
myself—faint, I mean—and then I 
stumbled across you—” 

She rose from the floor and ex- 
tended her hand to him. 

“Let me help you to your room.” 

The young man got painfully to 
his feet. He was tall and gaunt, with 
a square, heavy chin and grim lips. 
There were bitter lines in his 
face. 

“The truth is—I’ve been deserted 
by the ravens. They forgot—to 
bring me—any luncheon—” 

“You should never go without 
food this hot weather! Put your arm 
across my shoulders. . . . There!” 

“Good Samaritans—are still plen- 
tiful, I see. What a fool I am!” 
This as he stumbled against her. 

“Is there a place where you can 
lie down?” 

“The couch—if you'll throw the 
rubbish off—” 

He sank down on the untidy 
lounge, doubling up suddenly like a 
mechanical toy. Elizabeth thrust a 
painting coat beneath his head, and, 
turning, ran out of the room. She 
was back in an instant with a box of 
crackers and a bottle of milk. 

“I always keep something for 
emergencies.” (It was to have been 
her dinner.) “Can you sit up?” 

“T can—but I won’t. Do you think 
I’m going to rob you?” 

“Please don’t be silly. You can 
pay me back to-morrow.” 


“That’s the joke—the ghastly 
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joke. I can’t pay anybody—for any- 
thing.” 

Elizabeth stamped her foot. An- 
gry tears glistened in her eyes. 

“What difference does it make? 
Do you always have to pay for 
things? Isn’t there anything in the 
world but business?” 

“Not much else,” said the young 
man, with a bitter laugh. 

“But there is something, isn’t 
there? If there isn’t, then I’ve made 
a great mistake. I gave up my job 
to-day because I didn’t choose to be 
a—business woman. I’m not a New 
Yorker. I’m from the West, where 
the rules are—different.” 

She made her confession proudly, 
with flashing eyes. Richard Drake 
looked at her in grim silence. Then, 
abruptly, he sat up and took the 
crackers and milk from her hands. 

“I’m from Ohio myself,” he said. 

Elizabeth sat down upon the edge 
of the couch and smiled at him so 
wistfully that he stopped eating and 
said: 

“Let’s abridge the rules of this 
God-forsaken prison, and be friends.” 

Elizabeth laughed, a trifle uncer- 
tainly, and held out her hand. 

“T am Elizabeth Lynne,” she said, 
“ex-stenographer. I am twenty-five 
years old, and have fifty dollars in 
my own name.” 

“You plutocrat!” 

“Tt’s a tremendous sum, for one 
person. I'll go halvers with you.” 

“Would you really?” 

“IT would—really !” 

Richard Drake smiled, and shook 
his head. 

“You’re a brick! Of course I 
won’t—Hello, what’s wrong?” 

Elizabeth sat clutching her waist, 
an expression of startled guilt upon 
her face. 

“Your letter! I’ve forgotten to 
give it to you.” 

“My letter?” 

“It was lying on the table down- 
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stairs, and I thought—I’d bring it 
up—and slip it under your door—” 

“You are a brick. . . . By Jove, 
it’s from Windermere. . . . He han- 
dles my canvases, you know. . . .” 

Drake tore open the letter with 
assumed calm. But his fingers 
trembled. He glanced at the con- 
tents, then leaned back against the 
wall, and grinned weakly, and looked 
at Elizabeth, and made strange 
noises in his throat. 

“What is it? Oh, do tell me?” 

“T—I’ve just sold a picture for a 
thousand dollars!” 

“A thousand dollars!” 

“T—I can’t realize it myself. I’ve 
never sold — anything — before — 
though I’ve always known my things 
were ¥ 

“Who bought it?” 

“Some discerning Unknown, Win- 
dermere doesn’t say.” 

“It was probably a woman. Wom- 
en are much cleverer than men about 
such things.” 

He laughed, and gazed at Eliza- 
beth with dazzled eyes. The bitter- 
ness had vanished miraculously from 
his face. He seemed almost gay. 

“Have you that fifty dollars with 
you, Miss Lynne?” 

“Of course. You don’t think I'd 
trust it to a bank.” 

“Please give it to me.” 

Smiling, she placed the soiled 
green bills in his hand. Richard 
rose from the conch, and standing 
before her bowed unsteadily. 

“Miss Elizabeth Lynne from the 
West,” he said, “will you go on a 
party with me to-night?” 


T was a very exalted Miss Eliza- 

beth who stood, an hour later, 
“peering into the cracked mirror of 
her cell-like room. From the bot- 
tom of her trunk she had unearthed 
a dark blue dress so simple that it 
quite escaped the pitfalls set for it 
by a cruel changing fashion. 
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“It’s so old,” said Elizabeth, “that 
it’s almost in style again.” 

She turned slowly before the mir- 
ror, surveying herself with naive ap- 
proval. From the tips of her well- 
polished shoes to the crown of her 
one and only hat she was a trans- 
formed and radiant being. Her fa- 
tigue had disappeared. Her face 
was touched with color, her eyes 
smiled with a reckless happiness. 
She was so lovely, indeed, that Rich- 
ard Drake, meeting her in the hall, 
stopped and said: 

“By Jove! You’re stunning!” 

“Hadn’t you noticed it before? 
Never mind. You’re looking rather 
gorgeous yourself.” 

“Found these duds under the 
couch. Do they dazzle you?” 

Elizabeth glanced with exagger- 
ated admiration at her companion’s 
slightly wrinkled, but still jaunty, 
dinner coat, his expanse of white 
shirt front, his badly arranged bow 
tie. 

“Can’t you see?” 

Mr. Drake looked into Miss Eliza- 
beth’s eyes, and then looked hastily 
away again. He, too, had experi- 
enced a remarkable recovery from 
fatigue, a recovery not altogether 
due to crackers and milk... . 

They descended the stairs, aware 
of doors opening noiselessly in their 
.wake, of whispers roused by their 
passing. The boarding-house was 
a-flutter with the news. Top Floor 
Front (who had always been thought 
a recluse) was taking Top Floor 
Back out to dine! Those boarders 
who rejoiced in front windows 
thrust out their heads and observed 
a taxicab chugging richly at the 
curb. They saw Top Floor Front 
cross the sidewalk with a proprie- 
tary stride and open the door for 
Top Floor Back, who hesitated for 
a breathless moment, then hurriedly 
entered the chariot. Top Floor 


Front followed, the driver touched 


his cap (to the deep gratification of 
the audience) and the vehicle bus- 
tled away, bearing with it the com- 
bined curiosities of the boarding- 
house. 

“You shouldn’t have done this,” 
said Elizabeth, sinking into the 
faded cushions with a luxurious 
sigh. “That’s why I enjoy it so.” 

“It pleased the boarding-house,” 
said Mr. Drake, with a chuckle. 
The dour look had gone from his 
face. Glancing at him in the half- 
darkness of the cab, Elizabeth de- 
cided that he had nice features, 
though he was not handsome. His 
nose was straight, but a trifle too 
long; his forehead broad and high. 
She thought it was the chin that 
gave him his certain grim air; but 
now there was a whimsical droop 
to his lips that relieved him of all 
somberness. 

The taxicab drew up before a flo- 
rist’s shop, and Mr. Drake leaped 
out, returning shortly with a corsage 
of summer flowers, sweet peas and 
lilies of the valley, bound in a lace 
of fern. 

“Oh, Mr. Drake!” 

That gentleman waved a lordly 
hand. 

“Tt’s to impress the headwaiter,” 
said he. 

“I know now how Cinderella felt. 
‘ Must we come home at 
twelve?” 

“At twelve,” said Richard, “we 
shall just be entering a gilded roof- 
garden, where they have electric 
beverages and iced fans. More head- 
waiters will grovel at our feet, and 
the orchestra will play divine melo- 
dies stolen from last year’s divine 
melodies, which were stolen from 
the divine melodies of the year be- 
fore, which were stolen from Rich- 
ard Strauss. And I will ask you to 
dance, with fear and trembling, and 
you will say ‘No,’ that you prefer to 
watch the others—” 
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“T will say ‘Yes,’” cried Elizabeth. 
“What else do we do?” 

“Insatiable Westerner! We 
home in a pumpkin shell.” 

Their chariot, with a complaining 
groan, drew up before a canopied 
entrance ruled by a liveried tyrant 
who contrived to scowl at the driver 
and smile at the guests with one 
and the same expression. Mr. Drake 
descended, paid his fare and escorted 
Elizabeth up a small flight of car- 
peted stairs to a glittering foyer, 
where a kingly headwaiter received 
them with cordial condescension. 
They traversed a room of clustered 
tables, whose occupants stared at 
them in the polite manner of the 
public cafés, and were ushered at 
last into a cushioned corner which 
combined the virtue of seclusion 
with the advantage of a complete 
observation point. 

A pale waiter took Mr. Drake’s 
order with an air of doing him a 
great favor. The orchestra ex- 
pressed itself in a waltz. Delectable 
dishes arrived, to be followed by 
more dishes and a musty bottle in an 
ice-filled pail. 

“Will it make your head swim?” 
asked Mr. Drake. 

“If it does,” said Elizabeth, “I 
shall send out for smelling salts. . . . 
Have you ever been a capitalist be- 
fore?” 

“Never !” 

“What have you been, then?” 

“A little of everything,” said Mr. 
Drake. 

“Tell me,” suggested Elizabeth. 

So Richard Drake put his arms on 
the cloth and told his next-door 
neighbor of the things that he had 
been. He told her of his home, and 
of his leaving it to conquer the 
earth; not an unusual story, as sto- 
ries go. But Elizabeth thought it 
intensely interesting. 

“Have you always wanted to be a 
painter?” she asked. 
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“Always,” said Mr. Drake. 

He told her a little of his strug- 
gles, and much of his aspirations, 
his dreams. He sketched for her 
his one great year in Paris, his win- 
ter in Spain, where he had found 
faces quite unspoiled. He told her 
of his return to America, of his 
struggles renewed, of his slow rec- 
ognition by artists, of his utter re- 
jection at the hands of the public. 

“I would not paint to please,” he 
said, simply. “So I did not sell. I 
have my own ideas about art, and 
they are very strong ideas. They 
may be wrong, though I do not 
think so; but they are right for me, 
because they are the standards I set 
myself to attain. I could have made 
money, I suppose, by painting glori- 
fied photographs of millionaire’s 
wives. You would be surprised to 
know how much money a painter 
can make who does that. But for 
me it was—impossible. I have been 
a clerk, an errand boy, a school 
teacher, an insurance agent, a stoker 
on a ship, a night watchman in a 
bank, a newspaper correspondent, a 
tutor and a ttamp, but I have never 
been a faithless artist . . . and I 
never will be. I made up my mind, 
long ago, that if I went down I 
would go down with my colors fly- 
ing. The only decent way to live is 
by sticking to your standards, and 
it’s the only decent way to die, too.” 

“I’m glad you said that,” cried 
Elizabeth, leaning toward him, “I’m 
glad you said that. It’s what I 
wanted to hear.” 

Mr. Drake looked at her keenly. 

“You said something about losing 
your job to-day, because you didn’t 
choose to be a business woman—” 

Elizabeth nodded. 

“T have standards, too. They are 
not as individual as yours, because 
they are only every woman’s stand- 
ards. I had never thought much 
about them, until this afternoon. I 
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had always thought that they would 
be taken for granted. But I found 
that there were people in the world 
who lived without standards of any 
sort except money. They have a 
phrase, ‘Business is Business,’ which 
covers the whole case for them. 
They make up their rules as they go 
along. . . . It isn’t fair!” 

“It’s a curious survival of jungle 
law,” said Richard. “Only more 
contemptible. For that, at least, in- 
volved a trial of strength, and this 
is pure barter and sale. . . . Who 
was your particular beast ?” 

“It wouldn’t do any good to tell,” 
said Elizabeth. “I'll never see him 
again, and somehow it doesn’t seem 
fair to tell even his name.” 

“What a brick you are!” 

“No, it’s only that I see the neces- 
sity of being fair to everyone. Now 
tell me more about your work. 
What was the picture that you sold?” 

“A girl’s head. One of my best 
things, I think. Windermere said it 
would sell. But I never dreamed—” 

“And you don’t know who beught 
it?” 

He shook his head. 

“Pictures are often sold on that 
basis. My check will arrive to-mor- 
row morning. That’s the main thing. 
Here’s to the discerning Unknown.” 

They drank together, and the gods 
smiled in their alabaster sleeves. 
And afterward they went to a the- 
ater, and saw a play of sorts, which 
they enjoyed because of the long in- 
termission when they could talk. 
Elizabeth’s future was planned and 
planned again. (Richard’s was al- 
ready assured.) She was to be pri- 
vate secretary to a kindly old gentle- 
man of high ideals, who would pay 
her ten thousand a year to dispense 
his many charities. And Richard 
predicted that she would marry into 
the family, and have a country place 
where he could come and paint dur- 
ing the summer months. 


They were interrupted in the con- 
struction of Richard’s studio by a 
sniggering usher, who informed 
them that the play was over and 
apologized for having to close the 
theater. Blushing, they arose and 
repaired to Richard’s roof-garden, 
which was all that he had claimed 
for it from the electric fans to the 
stolen Strauss. And Richard asked 
Elizabeth to dance, several times, 
which she did in spite of his pro- 
fessed ignorance of the art. They 
got along very creditably, too, and 
Richard found it a pleasurable mat- 
ter to hold Miss Lynne in his arms, 
and said so bluntly, for which he was 
duly reproved. 

“You have known me since five 
o'clock,” said Elizabeth. 

“It seems longer,” sighed Richard. 

They went home in their pumpkin 
shell at two of the summer morning, 
when the great Avenue lay empty 
under the stars and the street lamps 
marched in even rows to the end of 
the world... . 

“It has been a beautiful night,” 
said Elizabeth, softly. “And I am 
two whole hours richer than Cinder- 
ella.” 

“To-morrow, I suppose, you will 
sit in the ashes ?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “but I 
shan’t mind. I am quite sure of my- 
self now~. . . because I know that 
there is someone else who thinks it 
worth while to . . . stick to the 
rules.” 

Richard put out his hand and 
touched hers. 

“It’s the only thing that counts,” 
he said. 


HE next morning Elizabeth was 

awakened, not by the familiar 
jangle of an alarm clock, indeed, but 
by a loud and unfamiliar knocking. 
She rose, slipped on a dressing-gown, 
and opened the door a modest half- 
inch. 
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“Are you hungry?” said a mascu- 
line voice beyond the portal. 

“T shall be soon,” responded Eliza- 
beth, with a sleepy laugh. - 

“Having borrowed your entire 
fortune, it occurred to me that I 
ought to invite you to breakfast.” 

“Thank you. I’ll be dressed in ten 
minutes.” There was a slight pause. 

“T don’t suppose,” said the voice, 
doubtfully, “that you care for home 
cooking ?” 

“T prefer it.” 

“There’s a kitchenette in the stu- 
dio. . . . Will you come?” 

“T’d love to, if you think Mrs. 
Tompkins won’t be shocked.” (Mrs. 
Tompkins was the chatelaine of the 
boarding-house, a creature of peren- 
nial sorrows, beloved by none.) 

“She'll never know. I'll run down 
and get the raw materials. Hope 
you can cook. . . . I can’t.” 

Elizabeth laughed again, and 
closed the door. The ten minutes 
which she had allotted herself for 
dressing proved sadly insufficient. 
But the results justified the addi- 
tional expenditure of time. She 
emerged glowing from her room, an 
early morning Cinderella, who gave 
no hint of being about to sit among 
the ashes. 

Richard was standing in his door, 
a white envelope in his hand, and 
this he waved as she came toward 
him across the little hall. 

“My check has come,” he said. 

“May I look at it?” 

“Not now. I’m going to save it 
till after breakfast. It would ruin 
my appetite. How long do you boil 
an egg?” 

“It depends,” said Elizabeth. She 
entered the disordered studio, which, 
contrary to the studios she had read 
about, did not have Persian scarfs 
flung gracefully over Japanese 
screens, nor crossed daggers on the 
wall. It looked like a work-shop, 
which it was. A pile of canvases lay 


in ome corner. A huge landscape, 
vivid and startling as a thing alive, 
hung upon the cracked gray wall. 
An easel stood in the center of the 
floor, as unbeautiful as a gallows. 
But the landscape dominated the 
room. Gazing at it Elizabeth felt 
that Mr. Drake’s square chin must 
have played an important part in his 
painting. She looked at him now 
with a new understanding; saw him 
in the light of his work, which is al- 
ways a revelation. And somehow 
she was glad and proud that he had 
stuck to his colors. They were col- 
ors worth sticking to, she decided. 

“The water is boiling over,” called 
Richard from the kitchenette. ‘Does 
that mean anything ?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, hastening 
to his side. “Where are the eggs?” 

“Here.” 

“Do you think that you could cut 
some bread ?” 

“T’'ll try. I used to be quite handy 
with tools.” 

“That’s the back of the knife. Oh, 
do be careful!” 

So the business of getting break- 
fast went forward quite merrily, 
with Elizabeth in full command and 
Richard boasting of his prowess in 
bringing the water to a boil. They 
ate every crumb of their precious re- 
past (precious because Richard had 
employed the last penny of Eliza- 
beth’s fifty dollars to purchase the 
ingredients of it); and afterwards 
washed the dishes together, finding 
it a congenial task. 

Then Richard, with a laugh and a 
dramatic flourish of his hand, tore 
open the white envelope and shook 
its contents into Elizabeth’s lap. 

“Where’s the check?” asked Eliza- 
beth. 

Where, indeed, was the check? A 
letter had fallen from the envelope, 
to be sure, but no thin strip of paper 
with perforated edges came flutter- 
ing after it. 
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Richard’s hand shook as he picked 
up the letter. He read it through, 
while Elizabeth sat in an agony of 
suspense. His face lost color, then 
reddened hotly. His eyes blazed. 

“The unspeakable idiot!” 

“What is it? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Windermere says . . . he didn’t 
know yesterday . . the fool who 
wants to buy my picture p,m 
some sort of a . . . business man. 
He wants me to alter it for—an ad- 
vertisement.” 

“What!” 

“An advertisement—for toilette 
soaps.” 

“T can’t believe—oh, I’m so sorry 
for you, so sorry—” 

“He had the nerve,” said Richard, 
staring at the letter, “to suggest to 
Windermere that I paint the girl in 
the act of washing her hands with a 
cake of his infernal soap!” 

“What will you do?” 

“Do? I'll write Windermere such 
a letter that he'll come crawling 
downtown on his hands and knees 
to apologize. [I'll find out who that 
fool is, and tell him a few things he 
ought to know! I'll make him eat 
his toilette soap! I’ll—” 

Suddenly Richard paused, with a 
queer choking gasp, and looked at 
Elizabeth. 

“By Jove, 
owe you fifty dollars.” 

’ Elizabeth had risen from her chair, 
and now stood facing him. 

“Have you no money at all?” 

“Not a penny.” 

“You counted on selling the pic- 
ture to pay me back?” 

“Yes, of course. Windermere’s 
letter—” 

“You realize that the fifty dollars 
I loaned you was all that I had in 
the world ?”. 

“IT. . . realize it.” 

“I will tell you something else. I 

got that money by pawning the only 


I’d forgotten... .I ... 


ring I ever owned. It was a ring 
that belonged to my dead aunt, and 
to my Mother before that—” 

“Oh, good God,” said Richard, 
dropping down by their breakfast 
table and burying his face in his 
hands. 

“I am telling you this,” Elizabeth 
went on, quietly, “so that you will 
know how important I think it is for 
a person to stick to his standards. 
. . « Is there pen and ink anywhere 
about ?” 

“T think so. Why?” 

“Because I want you to write 
that letter to Windermere, and I 
want you to say just what you had 
planned to say, every word of it! 
And then I want you to find the toi- 
lette soap person, and tell him the 
things that he ought to know. And 
if you starve in this room, and if I 
starve across the hall, I want you to 
do it! I want you to go down with 
your colors flying. . . .” 

“You little brick!” 

He leaped up and caught her arms 
in a compelling grip. 

“T’ll do it on one condition.” 

“Well?” 

“That you marry me?” 

“Are you mad... .? Let go my 
arms. Oh, please let me go. We’ve 
only known each other since yester- 
day. It couldn’t happen so soon. 
It couldn’t! I only wanted to 
help you, because you had helped me 

. .» because I thought you were 
brave and fine... .” 

He dropped his hands, ashamed, 
boy-like, of the storm that had swept 
him; but, man-like, in some way 
proud of the thing that he had said 
to her. 

“I’m sorry. I’ll write the letter. 
But I won’t take back what I said. I 
love you, love you—” 

“Oh,” she cried, “how could you, 
in a day?” 

He laughed at that. 

“Men are born in an hour, and-die 
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in a breath. Why shouldn’t I love 
you in a day?” 

“You don’t know me... .” 

“T know all I want to know. I 
have had my vision of you. . . 
Elizabeth !” 

“No, no! I am not sure. Please 
don’t touch me again.” 

“Very well. Until you are sure—” 

“T cannot tell. It may be... 
never. It may be—” 

She stopped. A heavy knock had 
sounded at the door. Now it came 
again, more insistently. Drake 
strode to the small alcove where he 
slept, and drew aside the curtain. 

“It’s probably old Tompkins,” he 
said, “it might be better—if you don’t 
mind—” 

She nodded, and slipped into the 
tiny room. Drake went to the door 
and opened it. But the figure of old 
Tompkins did not greet his eye. A 
large man stood puffing upon the 
threshold, a flabby, prosperous-look- 
ing man with the stump of a cigar 
between his lips. 

“You Mr. Drake the artist?” 

“T’ve called to see you on a little 
matter of business.” 

“Come in, please.” 

The man followed his host into the 
studio, glanced about him with a 
slightly contemptuous smile, and ex- 
tended his card. 

“I guess Windermere didn’t men- 
tion my name, I’m the man who 
bought your picture.” 

“What picture of mine have you 
bought ?” 

Richard’s tone was quiet; so quiet 
that the large man entirely missed 
the warning note in it. 

“Why, that red-headed girl. 
Didn’t Windermere tell you it had 
been sold?” 

“He wrote me this morning that 
someone had tried to buy it.” 

Again the man missed the 
note that should have warned 
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him of impending embarrassment. 

“That’s what I came to see you 
about. I thought you might kick up 
a fuss if he told you what I wanted 
done with it, so I came to see you 
pers’nally. When I do business with 
a man I do business with him direct. 
Here’s your check for a thousand. 
I'll pay extra for the alterations.” 

Richard took the slip of paper 
from the man’s hand, tore it across 
the middle, and returned it with a 
smile. 

“Your education has been neglect- 
ed,” said Richard, “as well as your 
manners.” 

“Why, you—what d’you mean 
“I mean what I say. Your educa- 
tion has been neglected. You have 
probably been so busy making money 
—and toilette soap—that you don’t 
know there is such a thing as art in 
the world.” 

“Sure I do, and I’m willin’ to pay 
for it. I’ve been lookin’ for a pic- 
ture like yours, with that pale sort 
o’ complexion, for years. I believe 
in buyin’ the best—” 

“And you have never found a 
thing you couldn’t buy?” 

“Never!” 

“You must have had a beastly 
life,” said Richard, pleasantly. 

“T’m no saint, I guess. I know 
what money will do.” 

“The trouble is,” said Richard, 
“that you don’t know what money 
will not do.” 

“Every man has his price,” said 
the visitor, with a sophisticated grin 
at the particular man he had come to 
buy. 

“IT am interested in your educa- 
tion,” said Richard, “what do you . 
think my price would be?” 

The flabby man drew out his check 
book and a fountain pen. 

“I knew you’d get down to brass 
tacks before long. You can’t fool 
me in a business deal. Suppose we 
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say three thousand for the picture, 
including all changes?” 

“You’re a cheap sport, aren’t 
you! 

“Five thousand ?” 

Richard laughed. The thing had 
begun to appeal to his sense of hu- 
mor. 

“Six 

“Seven ?” 

“Look here. I want that picture 
—with alterations—and I’m goin’ 
to have it. I'll give you a check for 
ten thousand dollars—” 

“Shall I show you the way to the 
door? Or do you think you can find 
it alone?” 

“Eh 

“Get out of my studio. You aren’t 
funny any more. You are an abom- 
inable boor, and an insult to the God 
who made you.” 

“See here, damn you—” 

“Get out, or I'll kick you out, Mr. 
—Mr. Hooge.” 

“T won’t go, you damned cub. I'll 
stay here till I’ve bought you, if it 
takes all day. I’ve never found a 
man I couldn’t buy, nor a woman 
either—” 

“You lie!’ 

At that sudden cry, both men 
wheeled. Elizabeth stood before the 
swaying curtains of the alcove, star- 
ing straight at the man who had 
come to purchase his fellow man. 
John Hooge fell back a step; then 
pointed a shaking finger at the girl. 

“So it’s you . . . again! You're 
at the bottom of this, are you?” 

Blind rage shook him. 

“T’ll buy you both,” he shouted, in 
a rasping treble. “Both of you, in a 
job lot. I'll buy—” 


Then Richard ‘sprang. His fist 
cracked against the distorted mouth. 
John Hooge stumbled back, striking 
out with both hands. Richard stood 
straight and cool, waiting for the 
brute rush that he knew would come. 
It came the next instant. With a 
roaring oath, Hooge hurled himself 
at the artist. Richard laughed, and 
stepped aside, driving his hands hard 
against that loose-hanging jaw. . . . 
John Hooge went down like a 
slaughtered ox. 

Stooping swiftly, Richard caught 
the man beneath the arms and 
dragged his heaving bulk across the 
length of the studio, opened the door 
and cast it like so much carrion into 
the outer hall. 

Elizabeth heard the door close 
again. Then, before the chaos of 
her mind had cleared, Richard was 
coming through the room. . . . Be- 
hind him she saw the startling land- 
scape, big and vivid and beautiful, 
and it seemed that he came toward 
her from the very heart of it, a 
naked man. . . . As he had had his 
vision of her, so now she had her 
vision of him. The mists of ten 
thousand years fell away. She 
was the Woman in the Garden, 
and he the Man, naked and un- 
ashamed. . . . 

“IT am sure now.” The words 
were no more than a breath on her 
lips. 

He stood before her; calm, strong, 
contained. 

“Life is not certain fora man... 
without things. There may be no 


place in it for you and me. We may 
not survive—” 

She put out her hands to him, 
with a cry. 

“T am not afraid!” 
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JAPAN’S PROGRESS— 
MYTH OR MARVEL? 


A People plunged full-grown into Civilization—The Struggle 
for National Greatness and what it costs—The 
Social Climber among Nations. 


BY CARL CROW 
Author of “‘Japan’s Great Illusion” 


[Time and again we have exclaimed over the advances made by Japan 
in the last fifty years; we have thought that her progress overshadowed that 
of all other peoples. In this article Mr. Crow examines the substance of 
this legend showing in what this progress consists and—more important— 
what and how great its cost has been both economically and socially. His 


findings are significant and surprising.—Eb1Tor. ] 


O much has been written about 

the wonders of Japan’s progress 
and the miracle of her moderniza- 
tion that one can hope to say little 
about it that has not already been 
said. The story of how this seclud- 
ed nation of Asiatics was awakened 
by the appearance of Commodore 
Perry’s fleet, set in to remake her- 
self after the European pattern, and 
has succeeded so well that she is now 
able to compete successfully with her 
teachers is, as it is usually told, a 
narrative which lacks only the pres- 
ence of an Aladdin and a wonderful 
lamp to make it plausible. Each new 
writer has found it more wonderful 
that the last. Each has added some- 
thing to a tale already pleasing until 
we finally have a story so fascinating 
that it has convinced the Japanese 
themselves, and they have told it over 
and over again with embellishments 
of their own. To the average per- 
son, who has not studied the details 
of Japan’s progress, compared it to 
the progress of other countries, and 
inquired into the means of accom- 
plishment, the story is one of almost 
superhuman achievement which 
proves the Japanese to be a superior 
people and makes their competition 


a menace which may well fill the 
Westerner with terror. 

Captain Brinkley has summed up 
Japan’s achievements as follows: 


“When an American squadron arrived 
to break down her isolation, she did not~ 
oom even the beginnings of a national 

eet or a national army; of an ocean- 
going mercantile marine; of a telegraph 
or postal system ; of a newspaper press; of 
enlightened codes; of a trained judiciary 
or of properly organized tribunals of 
justice; she knew nothing of occidental 
sciences and philosophies; was a complete 
stranger to international law and the 
usages of diplomacy; had no conception 
of parliamentary institutions or popular 
representation; and was divided into a 
number of feudal principalities, each vir- 
tually independent of the other, and all 
alike untutored in the spirit of nationality 
or imperialism. In thirty years these con- 
ditions were absolutely metamorphosed. 
Feudalism had been abolished; the whole 
country united under one administration; 
the polity of the state placed on a con- 
stitutional basis; the people admitted to 
a share in the government under repre- 
sentative institutions; an a senti- 
ment of patriotism substituted for the 
narrow loyalties of fiefs; the country in- 
tersected with telegraphs and railways, 
and its remotest region brought within 
the circuit of an excellent postal system; 
the flag of the nation carried to distant 
countries by a large mercantile marine; 
a powerful fleet organized, manned by ex- 
pert seamen, and proved to be as capable 
of fighting scientifically as of navigating 
the high seas with pane immunity from 
mishap; the method of conscription ap- 
plied to raising a large military force, 
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provided with the best modern weapons 
and trained according to western tactics; 
the laws recast on the most advan 
principles of Occidental jurisprudence and 
embodied in exhaustive codes; provision 
made for the administration of justice 
by well equipped tribunals and an edu- 
cated judiciary; an extensive system of 
national education inaugurated, with uni- 
versities turning out students capable of 
original research in the sciences and phil- 
py i of the west; the state represented 
at foreign courts by competent diplomat- 
ists; the ple supplied with an ample 
number of journals and periodicals; the 
foundations of a great manufacturing ca- 
reer laid, and the respect of foreign pow- 
ers unreservedly won.” 


So rapid has been the moderniza- 
tion of the country that new institu- 
tions have followed fast on each 
other’s heels with confusing se- 
quence. A chronology, which must 
necessarily be incomplete since the 
particulars of Japan’s progress in the 
past fifty years would be as volumin- 
ous as the particulars of Europe’s 
progress for the past five centuries, 
may give some idea of the rapidity 
of the progress: 

1870. The feudal lords and ba- 
rons, a few voluntarily, some under 
compulsion and some through igno- 
rance of the consequences, gave up 
their possessions to the Emperor and 
relinquished all sovereignty to him. 
In return they received government 
bonds to the value of their property. 

1871. A bureaucratic centralized 
government set up. A mint estab- 
lished, posts and telegraphs inaugu- 
rated, Buddhism nominally dises- 
tablished, all social disabilities re- 
moved. 

1872. Building of railways begun. 
Imperial University founded. 

1873. European dress for offi- 
cials adopted, along with vaccination, 
meat eating and photography. Per- 
secution of Christians stopped. 

1875. Brand new orders of 
knighthood created. Torture abol- 
ished and steamship companies es- 
tablished. 

1877. National exhibition held. 


1878. Stock exchange and Cham- 
ber of Commerce established. 

1880. All old laws abolished and 
replaced by a set of new laws drawn 
up by foreign authorities. 

1883. Supreme court established. 

1884. English introduced into the 
curriculum of the public schools. An 
aristocracy created by official order. 

1888. Local self-government grant- 
ed, with reservations which leave 
the central government in power. 

1889. Constitution formally pro- 
mulgated. 

1890. Imperial Diet formally as- 
sembled. 

1896. Subsidies granted for ship- 
building and navigation. 

1897. Gold standard adopted. 

This is truly a remarkable record. 
Stripped of all of the fanciful trim- 
mings which have been added by 
superficial and imaginative foreign- 
ers and perpetuated through Japan- 
ese conceit, it is still remarkable—a 
record which, as we have often been 
told, has no parallel in the history of 
the world. But the story is only half 
told when this list of accomplish- 
ments is catalogued. It is important 
to know not only what was done but 
also why and how it was done. 
Whence came the desire for it and 
whence the means? How was it 
possible for this nation of little 
brown men to accomplish so much 
with the tools of the white man, of 
which they had been in entire igno- 
rance a short time before? It is a 
very ungracious task to spoil a pretty 
story and prove that the fairy prince 
did not exist. It is a task for which 
one gets much abuse and little 
thanks, and I would not attempt it 
were it not for the fact that the myth 
of Japanese accomplishment has 
grown to such huge proportions that 
a large part of the world is deceived 
by it and because of this deception it 
is difficult to form correct opinions 
on current Japanese questions. 


il 
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The motives for Japan’s modern- 
ization should not be difficult to un- 
derstand or to appraise. It is not 
necessary to credit her with any 
qualities that we do not ourselves 
possess. We need only note our own 
interest in the story of the world’s 
progress, as told in the daily papers, 
to visualize the effect which the sud- 
den opening up to Japan of the won- 
ders of modern civilization must 
have had on that secluded people. A 
German physician makes a discovery 
in surgery; an Italian teacher per- 
fects a new and successful method 
of teaching children; a new novel 
by a Russian author is published; a 
comic opera is presented in Vienna; 
a French aviator does with an aero- 
plane something that was never done 
before, and at once the cables are 
busy. We read of it with eager in- 
terest next morning. 

Japan has for centuries been cut 
off from contact with that progress 
which we follow from day to day 
with such intense interest. At once 
the new yorld was opened to her as 
dramatically as though a theater 
curtain had been lifted. The won- 
ders of mechanical invention dazzled 
her just as we might be dazzled if 
we were cut off from the rest of the 
world for a decade and then sudden- 
ly acquainted with what had been ac- 
complished in the meantime. Japan 
displayed no more eagerness to mas- 
ter the ideas of the West than we 
display in our daily efforts to keep 
up with the progress of the world. 

This was illustrated in the attitude 
of foreigners toward Japan. Many 
appear to have overlooked the fact 
that while Japan has been industri- 
ously studying the West, the West 
has been with equal industry study- 
ing Japan. The zeal of the Japanese 
students who were trying to master 
western learning was matched by the 
zeal with which foreigners sought to 
master Japanese learning. Of the 


two, the achievements of the for- 
eigner have been the more remark- 
able. Without hope of lucrative em- 
ployment and official honors, of 
which the Japanese student could be 
confident, the foreign student worked 
with equal energy. Thanks to him, 
the history of Japan, its literature, 
its art and its social and political 
systems were disclosed to the West 
quite as rapidly as the things of the 
West were disclosed to the Japanese. 
Japan’s adoption of the tools of west- 
ern civilization was because of the 
same discrimination that led us to 
adopt Japanese decorative art. We 
have taken from Japan all she had 
that we believed to be superior to 
our own. Japan has done the same 
thing. Japan has taken more only 
because we had more to offer. 


A Nation CLUBBED INTO PROGRESS 


There was, of course, a strong 
reason for Japan’s haste in the adop- 
tion of western civilization. It came 
to her in the form of battleships and 
threatened her national existence. 
Foreign merchants and _ investors 
flocked to the country. There were 
demands for concessions, for extra 
territorial rights, for treaties which 
left Japan with her sovereignty sadly 
impaired and with the way open for 
foreign aggression. She believed 
that she must adopt the tools of the 
foreigner or lose her national exist- 
ence and she wisely chose the for- 
mer course. The motives for the 
modernization of Japan were those 
which would have been shared by 
any intelligent people placed in a 
similar situation. It is only when we 
come to a study of the means em- 
ployed to secure her progress that we 
see revealed the great difference be- 
tween her people and our own. 

The program for the moderniza- 
tion of Japan was worked out by a 
small group of men. It would per- 
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haps be better to say that the deci- 
sion that she was to be modernized 
along European lines was made by 
a few men, while the program, down 
to the minutest details, was worked 
out by a group of foreign experts 
employed for that purpose. The 
Japanese people had little or nothing 
to do with it. It was their duty to 
obey in haste and approve at leisure. 
Before they knew what railways 
were, they were compelled to pay 
taxes for the building of them. New 
laws, patterned after the European 
fashion, and actually written by Eu- 
ropeans, were adopted faster than 
the judges could learn them. Every- 
thing was made over as rapidly as 
the foreign experts could do the 
work and the docile Japanese ac- 
cepted the new order of things be- 
cause they had been told to do so by 
their superiors. 

It may be descending from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to compare 
the modernization of Japan with the 
introduction of forks into Europe, 
but it happened that soon after read- 
ing an especially enthusiastic story 
of the rapidity of Japan’s transfor- 
mation, I read Disraeli’s amusing ac- 
count “Of domestic novelties at first 
condemned,” and found that the in- 
troduction of forks into general use 
in Europe took a longer time than 
has been’ occasioned by the entire 
transformation of Japan. Forks, it 
appears, were known at the time of 
Queen Bess, but such was the oppo- 
sition of the independent English to 
this Italian invention that they did 
not come into general use before the 
Restoration. “Here the use of forks 
was, however, long ridiculed; it was 
reprobated in Germany, where some 
uncleanly saints actually preached 
against the unnatural custom ‘as an 
insult on Providence, not to touch 
our meat with our fingers.’ It is a 
curious fact that forks were long 
interdicted in the Congrégation de 


St. Maur, and were only used after 
a protracted struggle between the 
old members, zealous for their tradi- 
tions, and the young reformers, for 
their fingers.” 

Thus it has always been with all 
progress in the West, whether it be 
the introduction of forks or philoso- 
phy. Nothing has won its way until 
it has been proved and accepted from 
the highest to the lowest. In Japan 
no such tedious process has been 
necessary. Several centuries ago, 
when Jesuit missionaries came near 
bringing Japan into the boundaries 
of the Papal Empire, the Japanese 
became nominal Christians in this 
way. A feudal lord, having been 
converted to belief in this strange 
religion, would send out word that 
all of his retainers were to assemble 
on the following day at a certain 
hour and be baptized in the new 
faith. These new converts, baptized 
in lots of thousands, would burn 
down the Buddhist temples where 
yesterday they had _ worshiped. 
Trained from the beginning of their 
history to that slavish obedience to 
superiors against which American 
civilization is a protest, the Japanese 
people have adopted western notions 
for no better reason than that they 
were told by the officials to do so. 

The belief that the masses of the 
Japanese people were in favor of 
these innovations is a common error. 
Here ignorance and _ superstition 
were to be found as elsewhere; it 
was not an impediment to progress 
here because of the weakness of the 
individual. A Japanese writer, de- 
scribing the construction of the first 
telegraph line, says: “This pioneer 
line suffered much from the persecu- 
tion and maltreatment of the igno- 
rant masses, who betrayed their sim- 
plicity by regarding telegraphy as a 
sort of witchcraft, and taxed the pa- 
tience of the government by fre- 
quently injuring the line. The task 
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of guarding it alone was no easy 
matter.” Viscount Inouye, writing 
of the early building of railways, 
says: “What was then the public 
opinion concerning railway construc- 
tion? Naturally there was a uni- 
versal cry of opposition, and it is not 
to be wondered at, for the people 
were not yet able to appreciate its 
benefits. Even after the work of 
construction began, opposition was 
still heard.” 

Had the Japanese nation been 
composed of subjects with the inde- 
pendence and spirit possessed, let us 
say, by the average Chinese, who 
will be bullied into no reform of 
which he does not approve, Japan’s 
progress would have been a vastly 
different story. It would have been 
accomplished by that slow and tedi- 
ous process with which reform is ac- 
complished elsewhere. No matter 
from what angle Japan’s progress is 
studied, one must come to the con- 
clusion that it has been effected quite 
as much through the docility of the 
people as through the wisdom of the 
leaders. 

If I appear to go out of my way 
to bring out this point, it is not 
through a desire to discount the 
progress of Japan, or to underrate 
the capabilities of the Japanese. 
Sooner or later Japan will demand 
of us certain privileges in the way of 
immigration and citizenship which 
make it inportant that we know what 
the Japanese people are. Criticism 
here of the Japanese people is not 
intended to stir up animosity be- 
tween the two people. I desire quite 
as much as any one to see good rela- 
tions between the two countries, but 
I do not believe any good will come 
of a friendship based on a false idea 
of Japan’s progress, and the false 
ideas of the Japanese people which 
have been spread in America by Jap- 
anese press agents and by Japan’s 
misguided and deluded American 


friends. The contrasts between Ja- 
pan and America are not set forth 
to prove American superiority but 
merely to indicate some of the dif- 
ferences between the people which 
appear to be important. The meth- 
ods of progress indicate one of these 
fundamental differences. 

In our own Republic, before any 
reform can be effected we must have 
public approval, not only approval 
of the educated public, but of the ig- 
norant as well. Then there must be 
a careful consideration of all of the 
thousands of rights and prerogatives 
which would be infringed by the in- 
novation. We are always reform- 
ing, always progressing, but the ad- 
vance is tedious because it must 
overcome the weight of ignorant op- 
position. It is permanent because 
this opposition has been overcome. 
In Japan no such considerations 
have been necessary. Once a change 
is decided on by the little group in 
power, it is as good as effected. 
There is no need to wait for tardy 
public approval, nor to consider the 
private rights which such a change 
might injure: Banks have been 
opened, railways built, schools estab- 
lished—all without waiting for the 
approval of any but the little group 
of rulers. Thus it has come about 
that Japan is the contemporary of 
America in her equipment of the 
tools of civilization, railways, banks, 
schools, telegraphs, shipping lines, 
etc.—and socially and politically is 
far behind the Europe from which 
the American colonists fled. 

We must always remember that 
in governmental affairs particularly, 
the people of Japan are the material- 
ists, and we of America the idealists. 
We sacrifice a certain amount of 
efficiency to the ideal of democracy, 
personal rights and liberties. The 
progress of the Japanese in material 
things is hampered by no such senti- 


ment. Her guiding rule is expedi- 
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ency, and the expedient imperialistic 
idea has formed the dominating pol- 
icy in everything that Japan has 
done. Our republic has been built 
up as a dwelling place for its citi- 
zens. Japan has been built up as a 
glory to the Emperor. Between 
these two motives for national prog- 
ress will be found a great deal more 
than the color line and the race prej- 
udice which separate the two peo- 
ple. In it is found the only phase of 
the yellow peril that deserves serious 
consideration. We can stand the in- 
troduction of yellow labor into the 
United States, and survive, but we 
cannot survive the introduction of 
yellow political, social, and moral 
ideas. 


Wuen ALL THE WorLD’s WAKING 


There remains one more point of 
view from which to consider Japan’s 
progress, a comparison with the 
progress we and others have made 
during the time in which her mod- 
ernization has been accomplished. 
Those who tell of Japan’s progress 
during the past half century too 
often ignore the fact that it is not 
Japan alone that has progressed dur- 
ing this time. The world, as is its 
habit, has been moving rapidly, and 
a large part of that progress for 
which Japan has been given credit is 
but a part of that forward impetus 
which has been shared by all the 
world. In many phases of her 
progress, political, social and indus- 
trial, she has not equaled the prog- 
ress made by the United States dur- 
ing the same length of time; in 
actual and potential wealth and 
strength, she is relatively as far be- 
hind the United States to-day as she 
was at the time of the visit of Com- 
modore Perry. When we wonder at 
Japan’s reformation of her social 
system, we should not forget that 
during this time America has abol- 


ished slavery, a social reform far 
greater than any which has been ac- 
complished by Japan. The Japanese 
have not yet succeeded in ameliora- 
ting the condition of the two million 
Etas, who, though of pure Japanese 
blood, are to-day socially ostracized 
quite as relentlessly as we ostracize 
the negro. The American women, 
who have in so many States gained 
the right to vote, have advanced so- 
cially and politically far more than 
the Japanese women have advanced 
during that period. It is still against 
the law for a Japanese woman to at- 
tend a political meeting. To go far- 
ther afield, the individual Filipinos, 
through American aid, enjoy far 
more personal freedom and a greater 
participation in governmental affairs 
than is enjoyed by the individual 
Japanese subject. Japan has abol- 
ished the old form of her feudal 
government, but in operation the 
feudal government remains. She has 
a constitution, but the real rulers of 
the country, the Genro or Elder 
Statesmen, have no constitutional 
status. She has an elective legisla- 
tive body which can in its own con- 
stitutional right do but one thing, 
vote money for the maintenance of 
the Imperial Household. A quarter 
of a century after the opening of 
this body, it has not yet developed 
any political party founded on prin- 
ciples. 

When we come to an appraise- 
ment of Japan’s material progress— 
and it is to this that Japan has given 
the most careful attention—we find 
the brilliancy of her achievements 
lessened in comparison with the 
achievements of others. In_ this 
phase of the story of Japan’s prog- 
ress, as in that dealing with social 
and political reforms, the chroniclers 
have frequently overlooked the fact 
that a large part of it has been mere- 
ly incidental to the progress of the 
rest of the world. The marvel that 
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Japan to-day has telephones, battle- 
ships, automobiles, ceases to be a 
marvel when we remember that fifty 
years ago no one had any of these 
things and now no country is with- 
out them. Commodore Perry’s fleet, 
which startled the Japanese out of 
their seclusion, was made up of boats 
of insignificant tonnage as compared 
with the battleships of to-day. 
America had not at that time a line 
of railway west of the Missouri 
River. The telephone, the electric 
light, the phonograph—all these 
things were yet unknown to the 
world and their invention and devel- 
opment by America is a far more 
wonderful feat than their adoption 
by Japan. Who is it that has not 
adopted them? 

Japan’s progress, even in material 
things, has been more dramatic but 
no more important than the progress 
of America during the same period. 
During the time she has been making 
such wonderful strides, she has not 
contributed as much to the material 
progress of the world as has Thomas 
A. Edison ; she has not built as many 
railways as James J. Hill; her ex- 
penditures for education have not 
equaled the educational endowments 
of Rockefeller and Carnegie. Japa- 
nese capitalists have organized many 
companies, some of which are now 
competing with American shipping 
lines, while others have driven 
American cotton goods from por- 
tions of the Far Eastern market 
where formerly America was domi- 
nant, but the total of their labors 
is small as compared to some indi- 
vidual enterprises in America. The 
total paid up capital of all agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial and 
transportation companies in Japan, 
embracing practically every enter- 
prise in the country, is $878,000,000, 
being but slightly in excess of the 
capital of the New York street rail- 
ways alone, and far less than the 
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amount invested in public utilities in 
the island of Manhattan. Two of 
the leading life insurance companies 
in the United States could buy up 
every ordinary partnership, joint 
stock company, and limited partner- 
ship company in Japan, thereby ta- 
king over every industry in the coun- 
try except farming and fishing, and 
still have millions left in their re- 
serves. 


Tue Cost or Procress 


Japan’s development, from the 
point of view of an American, has 
been as contrary to established prin- 
ciples as the Japanese way of doing 
things is, to us, wrong and topsy- 
turvy. Just as a Japanese book be- 
gins where our books end, so, it ap- 
pears to Americans, has Japanese 
national policy begun where it should 
end, and what should be the effect of 
progress has been made the cause. 
Imperialism, the standing of Amer- 
ica and Americans, the relative size 
of our fleet, the opinion of our coun- 
try and ourselves held by other peo- 
ple—these are things in which Amer- 
icans have a certain vain and idle 
interest, but they have seldom been 
considerations which would out- 
weigh questions of domestic policy. 
The occasional sneers and jeers of 
foreigners have aroused the ire of 
the individual, but even at this late 
day have never driven Congress to 
appropriate enough money to put our 
diplomatic and consular service on 
a basis suitable to our size and im- 
portance. The pacifist who would 
scrap our navy and keep the army 
infinitesimal has his most potent ally 
in the citizen who believes in a big 
navy, but believes even more strong- 
ly that the local river should be 
dredged and a federal building erect- 
ed at the county seat. In his eyes it 
is more important that Hick Center 
outstrip the rival city of Maple 
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Grove than it is for the United 
States to maintain an adequate fleet. 
If the rest of the world does not ap- 
preciate the greatness of the United 
States, as exemplified by a thousand 
resplendent and growing Hick Cen- 
ters, then it is the fault of the rest of 
the world, which is wallowing in the 
mire of ignorance and prejudice. 

Exactly the opposite is true in 
Japan, for from the very beginning 
of her modernization, her ambition, 
her guiding policy in all things has 
been national glory—the recognition 
of the greatness of Japan and the 
equality or superiority of the Japa- 
nese people in the eyes of the world. 
Japan is, among the nations of the 
world, the social climber, and she 
has worked to achieve her ambition 
just as the social climber works. The 
ambition has been the same in both 
cases, recognition of equality by 
those who hold themselves superior. 
I know of no comparison which will 
better explain and visualize Japan’s 
efforts and policies during the past 
fifty years than to compare her to the 
woman whose husband has an in- 
come of $3000 a year, trying to 
break into a social set with an aver- 
age income of three times that 
amount. In each case the effort 
means sacrifice of home comforts 
and pleasures for outward show. 
In one the climber must do with- 
out the luxuries of the table, must 
forego all expensive private com- 
forts in order that she can maintain 
a motor car and other outward indi- 
cations of wealth and luxury. In 
the other the climber has sacrificed 
the comfort and health of her sub- 
jects, has piled on them an oppres- 
sive taxation and conscription, has 
denied them the protection of fac- 
tory laws, in order that Japan’s army 
and navy, her mercantile marine and 
her diplomatic and consular service 
may gain for her recognition in the 
eyes of the world. 


The struggle is one which must 
arouse pity, derision, or sympathy, 
according to the point of view. 
Much as we, as Americans, must 
condemn Japan’s policy as one which 
is diametrically opposed to our own 
ideals of democracy, no one who has 
studied her sincere efforts to make a 
place for herself among tue nations 
of the first rank but must applaud 
the success she has so far achieved. 
We certainly cannot approve of all 
of her methods, for some of them 
have been unscrupulous and she has 
never hesitated to sacrifice personal 
rights for imperial ambitions. But 
we must admire the pluck and de- 
termination which has made her 
progress possible, has gained for her 
the recognition of the great powers 
as one on whom it is necessary to 
count in all questions of world 
politics. 

Foreign approval is still a very im- 
portant consideration in all matters 
of state policy, and the administra- 
tion pays a great deal more attention 
to the comments of foreigners and 
of foreign newspapers than is gen- 
erally known. Doubtless many edi- 
torial writers in America would be 
both surprised and flattered to know 
that their comments on Japan are 
cabled in full to the Foreign Office 
in Tokyo and there given out for 
publication in all the Japanese news- 
papers. During the past year I have 
seen comments from practically all 
the New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco newspapers and from sev- 
eral papers in cities of less than 
100,000 cabled to Japan for publica- 
tion. Very often the cabled com- 
ments, even if they could be known 
to represent American public opin- 
ion, could be of no conceivable value 
in deciding governmental policy. 
Their sole object was to answer that 
question which Japan is so insistent- 
ly putting to the world: “What do 


you think of us? Have we advanced 
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far enough to be recognized by you 
on terms of equality?” We have a 
glimpse of the sensitiveness of the 
people when we think of the great 
and powerful Japanese government 
putting its consular and diplomatic 
machinery to work to collect these 
expressions of opinion, which can do 
little more than flatter national van- 
ity. The simile is inevitable: the 
social climber listening to the gossip 
of servants to learn what her rich 
neighbors think of her. 

In every phase of her progress to- 
ward the goal which she hopes soon 
to reach, Japan has paid a price 
which Americans would refuse to 
pay, even if they shared the Japa- 
nese motives for progress. They 
would like to see American factories 
the largest and most prosperous in 
the world, but more than that they 
want the small independent manu- 
facturer to be protected and they 
want the factory laborers to be well 
paid and to be protected by wise 
factory laws. A big national army 
and a big navy would please the 
vanity of some and quiet the fear of 
others, but most Americans have 
preferred low taxes and a policy 
which would make for peace. A 
system of conscription in America 
such as that of Japan would possibly 
result in a rebel army before it 
would form a national one. Most 
Americans believe that an American 
mercantile marine which would car- 
ry the American flag into the princi- 
pal ports of the world would be a 
fitting advertisement of our national 
greatness and a valuable commercial 
asset as well. But a desire to pro- 
tect the sailor has outweighed the 
desire for ships and until the Euro- 
pean war forcibly brought home to 
Americans the great need for a mer- 
cantile marine, public opinion was 
overwhelmingly against any plan 
which would tax the people for the 


encouragement of shipping. 
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JAPANESE SHIP SuBSIDIES 


Japan’s policy is in striking con- 
trast. One of the most noteworthy 
achievements of the country, perhaps 
the one achievement outside of her 
wars that has brought on her the 
most favorable comment of the 
world, has been her progress in ship- 
ping. When travelers were able to 
go to Japan from the principal ports 
of the world in Japanese steamers, 
owned by Japanese companies and 
manned and managed largely by 
Japanese, the skeptics were willing 
to admit the abilities of the little 
brown people. As the steamship 
lines under Japanese ownership have 
grown in size the belief in Japanese 
capabilities has grown. Yet this suc- 
cess does not mean all that it appears 
to mean, for if it were not for the 
lavish subsidies of the government 
there would not be a Japanese steam- 
er farther away from home ports 
than the China coast. 

There are two of these Japanese 
steamship lines, the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha and the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha, which compete seriously with 
American lines across the Pacific. 
The Toyo Kisen Kaisha’s steamers 
sail from San Francisco for the 
Orient and the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha’s steamers from Seattle. The 
first has been for years the most se- 
rious competitor of the Pacific Mail 
and the second is the most serious 
competitor of the Great Northern 
Steamship Company. The American 
lines not only receive no subsidies 
or grants, but are compelled to com- 
pete with the Japanese lines for the 
United States mail contracts. 

It is illuminating to see how these 
Japanese lines continue an apparent 


1Since the above was written the Pacific Mail 
line, a pioneer in Pacific shipping, has sold its 
ships and retired. This action was followed by 
the announcement that the Great Northern com- 
pany would also retire, thus leaving no American 
mail boats in the transpacific trade. Though 
American legislation is blamed for this, Japanese 
shipping subsidies have been the more important 
cause. 
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success. In 1913 the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, which has a paid up capital 
of $6,500,000, enjoyed a gross rev- 
enue of $2,855,000, while its gross 
expenditure was $4,107,000, leaving 
an apparent deficit of $1,252,000— 
a deficit amounting to almost 20 per 
cent of the capital stock. However, 
the state subsidy of $1,650,000 for 
the year enabled the company to 
wipe out the deficit and pay a divi- 
dend of 7.7 per cent. The Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, for the same year, 
made a better showing. Its gross 
revenue was $14,588,000 and gross 
expenditure $14,079,000, leaving net 
earnings of $509,000. The govern- 
ment subsidy of $2,417,000 for the 
year enabled it to pass $1,696,000 to 
the reserves and pay a dividend of 
10 per cent on the capital stock of 
$11,000,000. 

There are ten Japanese shipping 
companies which receive subsidies, 
these comprising all the companies 
which do a foreign carrying busi- 
ness. These ten companies have a 
combined capital stock, paid up, of 
$29,945,000, and they receive an an- 
nual subsidy and bounty amounting 
to $5,760,000. In other words, they 
can operate with a loss of almost 
$3,000,000 a year and still pay a 
dividend of 10 per cent on the capi- 
tal stock. In the ten years ending 
with 1913, these shipping companies 
were granted subsidies amounting to 
more than $43,000,000, the average 
annual subsidy being more than 15 
per cent of the paid up capital. 

It is largely because of these com- 
panies and the subsidy which they 
receive that the American flag is of 
so little importance on the Pacific 
and if American legislation contin- 
ues in the course it has recently ta- 
ken, it will be of still less importance 
in the future. The principal Ameri- 
can steamship lines are debarred 
from the use of the Panama Canal, 
while it will be open to these Japa- 


nese lines which, through the sup- 
port of their own government sub- 
sidy, will be able to carry goods and 
passengers at a loss and still earn 
large dividends. 

Unless something is done in 
America to relieve the situation, 
Japan will dominate the traffic from 
the Atlantic coast to the Orient 
through the Panama Canal. At the 
time the American Congress was en- 
acting laws denying steamship lines 
owned by American railways the 
right to use the canal, the Japanese 
authorities were drawing up a sys- 
tem of subsidies which would enable 
the Japanese lines to run at a loss 
and compete for Panama traffic. The 
scheme provides for the payment of 
the following state bounties to Japa- 
nese lines which maintain a service 
through the Panama Canal: for 
1915-16, $718,000; for 1916-17, 
$841,000; for each of the three fol- 
lowing years, $875,000. 

Let us quit complaining of Ameri- 
can shipping when it must meet such 
competition as this. If the United 
States, following the example of 
Japan, would spend for shipping 
subsidies an amount in proportion 
to the value of her farm, mine and 
fisheries products, she would offer 
her shipowners an annual subsidy of 
about $75,000,000. If the expendi- 
ture were in proportion to the vol- 
ume of American foreign trade, the 
annual shipping subsidies would be 
about $40,000,000. The expenditure 
of either amount would certainly 
carry the American flag into every 
port in the world. 


FAcToRIES AND THE PEOPLE WHO 
Work THEM 


The products of Japanese facto- 
ries are finding a constantly increas- 
ing market. She has driven Ameri- 
can cotton goods from the fine mar- 
ket they formerly held in Manchu- 
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ria; she sells matches and toilet ar- 
ticles in all parts of the Far East. 
The chances are that the toothbrush 
you used this morning was made in 
Japan, for we buy seven million 
Japanese toothbrushes every year. 
In a recent year we bought from 
Japan eight hundred thousand table- 
cloths, two hundred and thirty-three 
million cigarette mouthpieces, sixty- 
seven million paper napkins, two mil- 
lion imitaton panama hats and twen- 
ty million bundles of braid. In ad- 
dition we bought more than $50,- 
000,000 worth of silk in various 
forms. Chinese purchases of manu- 
factured products are even larger, 
for the Chinese take a large part of 
the cotton goods which Japan’s mil- 
lion factory girls produce. It is in 
the barbarous treatment of these 
factory girls that Japan is paying a 
price for her increasing foreign 
trade which would probably not be 
paid by any other country. These 
girls are overworked, underfed and 
underpaid to an extent that the aver- 
age American would find unbeliev- 
able. In almost all of the factories 
in Japan, the dormitory system pre- 
vails, the girl being kept in barracks 
on the factory grounds, under the 
direct control of the superintendent. 
Usually the regulations are so strict 
that even the visits of parents are 
regulated to a certain number a 
month and the girls are allowed to 
leave the compound of the factory 
only with the permission of the su- 
perintendent. The visits of foreign- 
ers to these factories have been fol- 
lowed in the past with such harrow- 
ing stories of conditions under which 
the girls worked that at present it 
is impossible for a foreigner to visit 
any of the large factories. 

It is a remarkable and interesting 
fact that the conditions prevailing in 
these factories are fairly well known 
to the Japanese, but there is no pub- 
lic sentiment against them. It is 


only another of the hundreds of 
facts which might be brought to 
prove that the impulse we feel to 
work for the welfare of man is not 
to be found among the Japanese. 
However, this spirit is awakening 
and occasionally one can find in the 
Japanese papers a reference to bad 
factory conditions. One of these ap- 
peared in the Tokyo Asahi in the 
early part of April, 1914. A physi- 
cian who had looked after the health 
of a number of factory girls in Na- 
gano prefecture said: 


The number of girls employed by all 
the filatures in this prefecture is 80,000, 
of whom 58,000 have their homes here 
and the others come from adjoining pre- 
fectures. Most of these girls work from 
6 A. M. to 7 Pp. M. They are often com- 
pelled to work for fifteen hours a day. 
As regards their health, the illness most 

revalent among them is the illness of ex- 

ustion—a species of illness peculiar to 
them which may be called “factory girl 
sickness.” The great majority of the girls 
are more or less affected by this dis- 
temper. But this is not so formidable an 
illness, for two or three days of quiet 
rest will generally set the patient to rights. 
What is really dreadful is consumption 
and its rapid dissemination among them. 
The constitutions of factory girls grow 
weaker and weaker. Excess of labor com- 
bined with absence of nutritive food 
causes disorders of the stomach and in- 
testines. The poor quality of the food, 
which is furnished by the factory man- 
agement, and the extraordinary len 
of the working hours keep their vitali 
down, In two or three filatures whi 
I have personally inspected I saw the 
girls despatch their meals while standing 
in from five to seven minutes and then 
resume their work without any rest. 

Yet another cause for the general decay 
in their health is to be found in the fact 
that they are paid for work done, not 
for the duration of their working hours. 
Keen competition is natural; for many, 
fearing to be outstripped by their com- 
petitors, volunteer to work as long as 
they can possibly endure. While on the 
one hand they are thus destroying their 
own health, on the other the unsanitary 
condition of their dormitories is con- 
tributing to their destruction. They dwell 
promiscuously in small chambers which 
scarcely know the sunlight. At night 
they sleep together face to face, two girls 
on each mat. The Japanese mat is six 
feet by three. It is no wonder then that 
consumption should be s 
amongst them with alarming rapidity. I 
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submitted to strict examination at least 40 
= cent. of the factory girls would be 
ound to be victims of consumption. In 
extreme cases girls affected with fever 
of over 39° (centigrade) are sometimes 
found actually engaged in work, and such 
cases are often discovered quite accident- 
ally by physicians. Under these circum- 
stances it is natural that the development 
of consumption from one — to another 
is effected very rapidly. hen the pa- 
tients, finding it absolutely impossible to 
continue their work, go home, it is gen- 
rt to expire in less than a month. 

at is still more terrible is the fact 
that young girls of twelve or thirteen, 
who work in the filatures in growing num- 
bers, are infected by this disease. The 
owners of filatures, however, are too much 
engrossed with their own profits to think 
of introducing remedies for the improve- 
ment of these terrific conditions. Year 
after year this dreadful tendency of in- 
— disease is growing more accentu- 
ated. 


The picture given here of condi- 
tions under which Japanese factory 
girls work is not overdrawn. In- 
deed, the physician might have gone 
much farther without in any way ex- 
aggerating the horrors of Japanese 
factory life. There is no legal re- 
straint whatever on the owner or su- 
perintendent of a factory, and if he 
sees fit to work his operatives day 
and night he can do so. In most 
places the employees are on a long 
time contract which places them en- 
tirely at the mercy of the employer, 
who, by holding out back pay and 
the imposition of fines, makes indi- 
vidual or collective opposition to his 
exactions impossble. The fact that 
Japanese factories are so free from 
strikes has often been suggested as 
proof of the remarkably cordial rela- 
tions existing between employer and 
employee. It proves nothing more 
happy than the perfection of a sys- 
tem which makes strikes well-nigh 
impossible, and keeps the workers 
under a system of peonage. 

Several years ago, goaded into ac- 
tion by foreign criticism of the inhu- 
man factory conditions, the Japanese 
Diet passed a factory law. Its en- 
actment by the Diet was against the 


violent protest of the manufacturers, 
who quite truthfully asserted that if 
they were compelled to forego the 
employment of children, submit to 
restrictions regarding the hours of 
labor obey sanitary regulations and 
abandon night work, they would not 
be able to compete with foreign 
mills. Before the factory law got 
through the Diet some member had 
slipped a joker into it. This is'a 
provision that during rush seasons 
the legal limitations in regard to 
hours of labor are to be ignored and 
that the provincial governors may at 
their discretion suspend the opera- 
tion of the factory law in their own 
provinces. Even in the law itself 
the hours of labor allowed were so 
long that in any other country the 
law would be a ghastly joke, for its 
requirements were so lax and the 
interpretation of the rights of em- 
ployers so broad as to have only the 
effect of legalizing the inhuman 
methods now prevailing. However, 
the entire bit of legislation has now 
only a melancholy academic interest, 
for after the bill was passed by the 
Diet it was stored away in the ar- 
chives and has never been given the 
Imperial sanction that legislation in 
Japan must receive before it becomes 
a law. The fact that the Japanese 
Diet had passed a factory law was 
heralded abroad. Newspapers com- 
mented on this convincing proof of 
the advance of Japan—and the over- 
worked, underfed factory girls went 
on committing suicide at the same 
rate as before. 

The Japanese manufacturers were 
quite right when they protested 
against any kind of factory legisla- 
tion, for it is only their prodigal ex- 
penditure of human life that enables 
them to compete successfully with 
British and American factories for 
the trade of Asia. So great is the 
wastage that factory owners are 
compelled to recruit about 200,000 
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new employees every year in order 
to keep up the supply. These girls 
come from the farms, but after their 
factory experience, the police rec- 
ords show, less than half of them 
return to their homes. The others 
drift from one unskilled employment 
to another, many of them becoming 
maids in the disreputable tea houses 
or inmates in houses of prostitution. 
The price which Japan will pay for 
this present commercial success will 
be measured in the decreased birth 
rate of the future, if a more violent 
reckoning is not exacted by social 
and political upheavals. 


WAGES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


Japan’s great success in manufac- 
turing has been usually credited to 
her very low wage scale, which is 
made possible by her very low cost 
of living. The other factor, of equal 
or greater importance, is the inhu- 
man condition under which her goods 
are produced. The Japanese worker 
is not efficient, and even with the low 
wage scale the Japanese factories 
would not be able to compete with 
cther factories, if they were com- 
pelled to observe the regulations en- 
forced here or in England. 

The wage scale of Japan, as given 
by the official reports, is very low. 
According to the fourteenth Finan- 
cial and Economic Annual of Japan, 
average daily wages of laborers in 
various lines of work were, in 
1913: 


‘Cents 
Female silk spinners............. 15 
Weavers, female... 13 
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The wage rate in many lines is 
even lower than indicated by these 
figures. This is especially true of 
factory girls, most of whom are com- 
pelled to live in the dormitories of 
the factory and take meals furnished 
by the management. The cost of 
these accommodations is taken from 
their wages, and a system of fines 
still further reduces the amount they 
actually receive. There have been 
instances of girls working for 
months and actually being in debt 
to the factory owner at the end of 
the time. 

In all lines given above, the wages 
apply, not to the eight-hour day of 
America, but to the ten, twelve or 
sixteen-hour day of Japan. For in- 
stance, Japanese printers, if paid the 
wage given above for the 48-hour 
week which is now observed in so 
many American printing shops, 
would earn from $1 to $1.25 weekly. 

There is a common belief that the 
low cost of living in Japan tends to 
equalize the low scale of wages, and 
make it possible for the Japanese 
workman to enjoy about the same 
comforts and opportunities as are 
enjoyed by his fellow workman in 
other lands. This is one of the many 
illusions about Japan. The problem 
of making income meet expenditure 
is, for nine-tenths of the Japanese, a 
problem which must be solved not 
only by careful thrift but by much 
self-denial as well. Japanese period- 
icals devoted to the interests of 
women are full of discussions of the 
problem and, in a recent symposium 
on the subject, a number of model 
family budgets were published. 
Among them a very interesting one 
was submitted by a primary school- 
teacher with a salary of $17.50 
monthly. He was married and had 


two children, his family being small- 
er than the usual Japanese family, 
just as his income was larger than 


that enjoyed by any Japanese work- 
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man. He divided his expenses as 
follows : 


Cents 
Sugar, salt, tea, wood........... 1.95 
Social expense (entertaining)... .75 
Books and nespapers........... 15 
Extraordinary expense ......... 50 
Pocket money and tobacco...... 85 
50 


The amount expended would buy 
no more rice in Japan than in Amer- 
ica, for the price of this food staple 
is practically the same in both coun- 
tries. It would purchase about 50 
pounds of the best quality rice, or 70 
pounds of the poorest quality. The 
amount of sugar and salt purchased 
would be practically the same as in 
America, while tea would, of course, 
be cheaper, and wood dearer in 
Japan. The amount expended for 
meat would purchase less in Japan 
than in America unless all of it were 
spent for fish. Nearness to the 
source of supply makes fish a very 
cheap article of diet. The minimum 
prices for meat, at the time this bud- 
get was published, were: beef, 23 
cents a pound; horse meat, 13 cents; 
pork, 15 cents. These prices, it 
should be noted, are for the cheapest 
cuts. It has been my experience 
that the good cuts of meat are more 
expensive in Japan than in America. 
Butter, cheese, milk and cream sell 
at about the same price in both coun- 
tries. Eggs in Japan are cheaper, 
the best grade selling the year round 
at 18 cents a dozen. But this is hard- 
ly a fair comparison, for the eggs of 
Japan are much smaller and are of 
an inferior quality. Vegetables, as a 
rule, are cheaper in Japan, though 
the difference is not great. If the 
teacher whose budget is published 
bought the cheapest quality of horse 
meat and the cheapest quality of rice, 


he would have a daily allowance of 
food for each member of the family 
of 3 ounces of horse meat and 10 
ounces of rice. Any variation of the 
diet would mean lessened quantities 
of these two staples. 

The house for which a rental of 
$3.75 a month is paid could probably 
not be duplicated in America. It is 


' small, of very light construction, 


which gives no protection from the 
cold of winter. Its nearest coun- 
terpart would be found in the single 
room of a frame tenement. Consid- 
ering the fact that the renter in 
Japan does not have the benefit of 
sewers, improved streets and side- 
walks, rents in Japan are no cheaper 
than in America. 

It is difficult to make a comparison 
between the cost of clothing in the 
two countries, owing to the great 
differences in requirements. Cotton 
and silk textiles cost much less in 
Japan than in America, while the 
smaller cost of the cotton fabric is 
largely offset by its inferior quality. 
From personal experience, I would 
say that clothing of the European 
style costs about the same in Japan 
as in England. Japanese clothing, 
contrary to the usual idea, is more 
expensive than European and many 
Japanese adopt the foreign style of 
dress out of motives of economy. 
The Japanese spends much less for 
clothing than we do, but that is 
largely because his requirements are 
less. Nowhere else in the world does 
a collar do such yeoman service be- 
fore it is sent to the wash. In few 
other countries do the people do with 
such a small amount of clothing. 
During a great part of the year the 
climate is such that little clothing is 
needed and the lower classes do not 
add much to the loin cloth which a 
wise statute requires all residents of 
Japan to wear. But in the winters, 
which are more severe than those of 
England, there is intense suffering 
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from the cold. A very large propor- 
tion of the population—certainly 
one-fifth—wear nothing but thin cot- 
ton garments from year end to year 
end in spite of the fact that snow and 
sleet remain on the ground for days 
at a time. 

Electric lights, gas, coal and wood 
are as expensive in Japan as else- 
where. The family whose budget 
has been given would have no more 
than one electric light of 8-candle- 
power and would have no heat other 
than a tiny charcoal fire. Street car 
fares are cheaper, as they are cheap- 
er everywhere. It is only in Amer- 
ica and the Philippines that a five- 
cent street car fare is charged. 
However, the monthly allowance of 
'%5 cents for street car fare would 
provide for only thirty trips during 
the month. The Japanese live on 
their pitifully small incomes only be- 
cause they do without many things 
we believe to be necessities. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


When Japan started on her impe- 
rial progress, she had no money and 
little resources. In order to carry 
out her plans, she has been a prodi- 
gal borrower and has piled up an 
enormous debt. The present national 
debt, exclusive of the millions owed 
abroad for provincial and municipal 
loans and industrial debentures, 
amounts in round figures to $1,250,- 
000,000. How greatly this debt over- 
balances the resources of the country 
may be realized by the statement that 
Japan’s creditors might take over 
every agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and transportation concern 
in the country at the capital stock 
valuation without satisfying more 
than one-fourth of the obligation. 
The entire exports of the country for 
four years would not be enough to 
retire the outstanding national bonds. 
The strain on Japan’s credit is shown 


by the fact that Japanese bonds are 
less favored and sell at a cheaper 
price than bonds of Mexico, China, 
or Cuba. 

In addition to the huge sums re- 
quired to pay the interest on this big 
debt and establish a sinking fund, 
the Japanese statesmen have been 
prodigal in their expenditure for the 
army and navy, and, as has been 
shown in detail, in their encourage- 
ment of the mercantile marine. To 
meet these great outlays every pos- 
sible resource of taxation has been 
exhausted. There is a high protect- 
ive tariff on imports and taxes on 
every kind of business. Government 
monopolies on salt, tobacco and cam- 
phor add to the prices of these 
staples and turn additional revenue 
into the exchequer. The income tax 
affects all with an income of more 
than $150 a year. When one rides 
on a street car, one sen of the fare is 
paid to the government as a transit 
tax. Railways, telegraphs and tele- 
phones have been nationalized to add 
to the national revenue. There are 
special taxes on sugar, kerosene and 
textiles. The taxes have been piled 
up so rapidly that they have doubled 
in the past ten years and one of the 
most pressing problems of the ad- 
ministration at present is the discov- 
ery of some new method of taxation 
which will increase the national 
revenue. While the taxation bur- 
dens have increased, the increases in 
the national army have taken from 
productive employment hundreds of 
thousands of young men. One of the 
immediate results of this great na- 
tional debt and the expenditures on 
imperial projects has been greatly to 
increase the cost of living. There 
has been an increase also in the scale 
of wages, but this has not been in 
proportion to the advance in prices. 

The peasants and laborers have 
paid a heavy price for the progress 
of the country and have had little or 
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nothing to say about the policies 
which determined that progress. 
Through property qualifications the 
franchise is limited to a million and 
a half of the fifteen million men who 
would be allowed to vote if Ameri- 
can laws were applied. These voters, 
under the bureaucratic system of 
government, have little influence or 
authority. The millions of lesser 
people who cast no vote are but rare- 
ly considered in legislation. They 
are poorer to-day than they were a 
decade ago. The laborer has a lar- 
ger income, but he must pay out 
more of it for taxes, and must pay 
enhanced prices for rent, food and 
clothing. The farmer is finding it 
impossible to stand up under the 
economic strain and every year a 
growing number of the small, inde- 
pendent farmers are compelled to 
sell their ancestral holdings and take 
up the drudgery and semi-slavery of 
tenant farming. The conventional 
description of Japan’s progress has 
much to say about this self-sacrifice 
of the people in the interest of their 
country. But is it self-sacrifice? 
May it not rather be a vicarious 
sacrifice ? 

Let us look at the other and even 
less pleasing side of the picture. 
While the lower classes are growing 
poorer, the capitalists and landlords, 
rulers and friends of rulers, are 
growing richer. They have sacri- 
ficed nothing, but have ridden to 
wealth on the wings of national am- 
bition. The connection between the 
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capitalists and the powerful official 
circle is close, and in a country where 
the government controls so many en- 
terprises and is so lavish in its ex- 
penditures on national undertakings, 
there are many rich plums. Steam- 
ship subsidies are paid to steamship 
lines whose stock is held by the im- 
perial family, by the officials and 
their friends. Government contracts 
are given to firms in which officials 
are interested; government funds 
are used to aid banks in which offi- 
cials and their families are stock- 
holders. The Russo-Japanese War, 
which piled such heavy debts on the 
country and added so much to the 
burdens of the poor, made fortunes 
for the capitalists. These practices 
are more or less open, and there is 
no public opinion which condemns 
them. It is a notorious fact that 
though the salaries of high officials 
are very small, many of them retire 
from a short term of office with com- 
fortable fortunes. 

The progress of Japan has been 
accomplished at great cost and enor- 
mous sacrifices. But the cost has not 
fallen on the people responsible for 
the rule of the country. Just as the 
old daimyos surrendered their pos- 
sessions to the Emperor only in re- 
turn for government bonds, so have 
the successors of the daimyos prof- 
ited at every step in the progress of 
the country. The cost has been 
borne by that oppressed mass which 
has not yet found power to voice its 
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THE YEAR THE 
BIG WIND 


Another story of Pandora the Resolute, in which big- 
hearted, breezy Miss Fulcher plays fairy godmother to 
Honeubunch and throws a life preserver to Mr. Lathrop 


A. C. ALLENSON 


lee in this generation, nor the 
next, will the financial panic of 
eight years ago be forgotten in the 
manufacturing district round Ful- 
cherville and its neighboring town, 
Brampton. The “year of the big 
wind” they call it thereabouts and 
the name is fitting. It followed a 
decade of prosperity during which 
money had been shoveled up rather 
than made, and the inevitable Bo- 
nanza ills accompanied it. Country 
financial frogs, the Napoleons of pro- 
vincial puddles, sought to match the 
metropolitan ox, and dreamed them- 
selves into the Morgan class. They 
began feverishly to advertise their 
advent by purchasing rare tapestries, 
old masters, and famous manu- 
scripts. Manufacturers who had 
been ordinary workingmen a few 
years before bloomed overnight into 
captains of industry. Their wives 
and daughters, happy heretofore on 
a hundred a month and Sunday sup- 
plement dreams, became, on a thou- 
sand, wretched with envyings and the 
horrible toil of social greased-pole 
climbing. Their sons began to re- 
gard work as the servile bondage of 
the great unwashed, and to be afflict- 
ed, in virulent degree, with yearnings 
after polo and other undemocratic 
diversions that are supposed to mark 
the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Then came the deluge, the Lord 


being very gracious. The rains de- 


scended, the floods came, the winds 
blew, and beat upon the houses that 
were long on castellated battlements 
and short on foundations, and they 
fell, and great was the fall thereof. 
After the cyclone the world was 
sweeter, cleaner, fairer. It blew in- 
cipient hell out and permanent salva- 
tion in. There are young men round 
that district to-day, first-rate good 
fellows, working hard six days a 
week to the everlasting profit of their 
immortal souls, married to cured 
climbers who are self-broke to knead- 
ing board and gingham aprons, and 
raising perfectly satisfactory boys 
and girls instead of pedigree pups 
and the general devil. The cyclone 
stripped away the rococo and ginger- 
bread, and they learned in amaze 
that, after all, they were really men, 
instead of things for ingenious tai- 
lors and valets to experiment upon. 

It was ten o'clock of a brilliant 
October morning in the year of the 
big wind when Miss Pandora Ful- 
cher’s car set her down before the 
doors of a big office block on lower 
Broadway. Even the bustling, self- 
centered New Yorkers, streaming to 
and from the elevators, turned to 
cast a second glance at the tall, big- 
framed, plainly dressed woman, who 
seemed to bring with her, as she 
strode through the crowd, something 
of the swing and majesty of the seas. 
Verging on sixty, her eyes, dark, di- 
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rect, piercing, were expressive and 
full of fire as those of a vivacious, 
quick-blooded girl. In her strong, 
ivory-tinted face was something of 
the severe immobility of the Indian. 
The prominent cheekbones, the firm, 
rather full lips, and powerful beaked 
nose emphasized the impression. 
Among those wo hurried along were 
doubtless some who recognized the 
multi-millionaire mistress of the 
great upstate Fulcherville Mills, 
with their ten thousand workpeople, 
whose home on Fifth Avenue was 
one of the historic family mansions 
of older New York, and whose steam 
yacht, the Xantippe, was known on 
all the Seven Seas. It was left, 
however, for Jimmy McShane, the 
senior elevator man, to give formal 
expression of New York’s welcome 
to its distinguished daughter. Jimmy 
had been expecting her, for he had 
seen in the papers the notice of the 
return of the Xantippe from its sum- 
mer cruise through the Norwegian 
Fjords. By nature and experience 
as an elevator man Jimmy was a mis- 
ogynist, but as his eye caught the re- 
doubtable figure, the saturnine map- 
of-Ireland face cleft in a wide smile, 
and he doffed his cap in profound sa- 
lute. The only other being to whom 
Jimmy did this honor was his Maker 
when he entered church on Sunday. 
There was a little story back of this 
—a story of Jimmy’s crippled boy, 
Danny, an incurable invalid, so it had 
been said. Of a famous surgeon who 
worked wonderful miracles upon lit- 
tle crippled children like Danny, and 
made them straight and strong again, 
but whose fees were far beyond the 
range of the purse of an elevator 
man. Of a _ formidable - looking, 
sharp-tongued rich woman who sent 
the child to the big doctor, paid all 
the big bills, and then took him, with 
his mother and a nurse, in her yacht 
over far seas to pleasant lands, and 
brought him back to Jimmy strong 


and straight and hale. McShane had 
the burning Irish heart, keenly sen- 
sitive to wrongs, and more so to 
kindness, and from that time to him 
God walked abroad in New York 
City in strange guise. 

The brief, hearty chat with Jimmy 
ended, Miss Fulcher made her way to 
the city offices of the Fulcherville 
Company on the fifth floor. The 
business year of the firm ended with 
August. The balance sheet, together 
with a voluminous and itemized re- 
port of the work of the various de- 
partments, had been sent to her at 
Copenhagen, and she had studied it 
on the way home; for she was a keen 
and shrewd business woman, and 
kept an experienced eye on the gen- 
eral progress of the Mills. Ezra 
Flaxton, her general manager, was 
awaiting her in the offices, a tall, 
spare New Englander who had 
grown up in the Mills from “doffer” 
boy to superintendent, and whose 
strong, capable hand was on every 
part of their complex organization. 
In a few minutes they were busy 
with balance sheet and reports. The 
year had been prosperous, orders 
abundant, and profits large. There 
was, as usual, little to criticize, but 
the sharp eye of the mistress detected 
one poor bare spot in the generally 
prosperous field. 

“What’s the matter with Mohairs 
this year, Ezra?” she inquired. “Pro- 
duction has fallen off and profits are 
considerably reduced.” 

“A bit of extra sharp competition 
that caught us napping in the early 
part of the season,” he admitted. 
“There was a time we had that field 
pretty much to ourselves, but young 
Lathrop, of Brampton, has jumped 
into it and got away with business we 
thought we owned. & don’t think 
he'll catch us that way again.” 

“Who’s Lathrop?” asked Miss 
Pandora, interested at once. 

“Just a bright youngster who 
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bought the old Slade Mill at Bramp- 
ton,” he replied. “Penstock, the 
money-lender, got his claws into Tom 
Slade, foreclosed, bought in at the 
sale, and sold to Lathrop, so much 
down, the balance in annual instal- 
ments.” 

“So the Slades are gone,” she 
mused. “I remember when they 
were the big folks hereabouts, judges 
and governors and senators.” 

“And the last of them is down to 
borrowing quarters for drinks,” said 
Ezra. 

“That’s the way of it, sabots to 
silken shoes and silken shoes to sab- 
ots again. ‘Clogs to clogs in three 
generations’ as the Old Country folk 
put it,” quoted Miss Pandora. “The 
earlier generation made its money 
like a chain-gang laborer, the last 
spent it like a drunken sailor. Who 
is the new man Lathrop?” 

“A boy with his head screwed on 
the right way, and lots of hustle and 
pluck,” replied Ezra generously. The 
Fulcherville folks were big enough 
not to grudge the small man his place 
in the sun. They would make him 
fight his best, but in the wrestle they 
would use their weight fairly and a 
little more than that. “He'll make 
his way all right if he can weather 
the storm that’s coming.” 

“There is trouble ahead, then ?”’she 
asked. “I heard whispers and proph- 
ecies on the other side.” 

“Big trouble,” he replied. “It’s 
here now, right overhead, and black 
as ink. After the hot spell come the 
lightnings and winds and floods, and 
it has been a hot spell all right. Reck- 
less borrowing and lending and 
spending, without a thought of the 
morrow. You would think a bot- 
tomless gold mine had been discov- 
ered by the new smarties, that grew 
richer the deeper they dug. Banks 
and Trust Companies as mad as the 
rest, or madder, and now the paying 
time has come, and they'll pay to the 


skin and bone of ’em. There'll be 
fewer paper millionaires this time 
three months, and a lot of good, 
wholesome business that can’t get 
clear of the wreckage will be swept 
away. Lathrop out yonder is tied up 
to some shaky concerns, and he’ll find 
Penstock hard as the nether mill- 
stone if he makes a wup. The boy’s 
a live competitor, but I’d hate to see 
him swamped. He’s married to a nice 
girl and just getting to his feet.” 

“Sentimental as a housemaid still, 
Ezra,” sniffed Miss Pandora. “Busi- 
ness is war, and the time to sympa- 
thize with a competitor is when you 
send the wreath to his funeral. When 
he’s living, knock him on the head, 
and it will cost little to say what a 
fine fellow he was when he’s inside 
his coffin. Well, I’ll get back home. 
What a day it would be at sea! I'll 
have to run up to Fulcherville some 
day next week to see how they are 
shaping with the rebuilding of the 
Homestead, and then the Xantippe 
turns South. I'll be a miserable soul 
in Heaven, Ezra, if there’s no sea 
there.” 


II 


OOKING back on events in the 

light of subsequent history, it is 
borne in on one that the zenith of 
Brampton’s halcyon day was attained 
on the Saturday of Mrs. Milton 
Penstock’s “Five O’Clock” at the 
Country Club. The day looms up, 
in retrospect, with a “night before 
Waterloo” halo about it. 

Mrs. Milton Penstock, a large, 
floridly handsome woman, was one 
of the leaders of the little manufac- 
turing town’s haut monde. Ancestry 
and lineage, antecedent to a pos- 
sible grandfather, few Bramptonians 
could boast and these were mostly to 
be found among the poorer and hum- 
bler, the has-beens and down-and- 
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outs financially, who consequently no 
longer counted. Social status fixed 
itself automatically in sympathy with 
the size of the individual or family 
dollar pile. Mr. William Milton 
Penstock had been known in his 
humbler days as Billy, but with the 
acquisition of money and status his 
reserve name had come into use. He 
was Brampton’s most brilliant illus- 
tration of the trite adage that there’s 
always room at the top. His ascent 
from a second-hand furniture dealer 
to a chattel mortgage money-lender, 
and thence to a real-estate magnate, 
had been monkeylike in its rapid 
agility. The poor we have always 
with us, hence the success of the Pen- 
stock kind, those skilled fishers in 
the troubled waters of the unfortu- 
nate world. He now called himself 
a banker, an elastic term that covers 
a wide diversity of financial opera- 
tions. One of his most earnest pur- 
suits was to obey the apostolic be- 
hest and forget the things that are 
behind, and press forward to the 
prizes ahead. A neat, suave little 
man, with shrewd, cold eyes, sharp 
nose, relentless steel grip, and a store 
of pompous moral platitudes that 
would have ornamented the discourse 
of a bishop. He could foreclose on 
the home of a widow so sympathetic- 
ally that she would almost believe 
him to be the hapless victim of some 
inexorable legal process that com- 
pelled him to do what he hated with 
all his soul. Blunt-spoken men called 
him a variety of harsh and nasty 
names, but, on the whole, he was in 
good repute, for money covers a mul- 
titude of sins. He had purchased 
and presented a rare folio Shakes- 
peare to the Brampton Public Li- 
brary, and the gem of the local Art 
Gallery was an Old Master repre- 
senting Joseph cornering the wheat 
crop of Egypt, presented, so the 
scroll above it ran, by William Mil- 
ton Penstock, Esquire. 


The Country Club’s “Five O’Clock” 
teas were among the high-water 
mark functions of Brampton’s social 
life, and none was more brilliant or 
exclusive than that of Mrs. Pen- 
stock. This particular afternoon 


the pretty clubhouse, the “Dormy ~ 


House” as it was rather plagiaristi- 
cally named, with its spacious 
grounds, furnished a very charming 
scene. On the far meadows two 
teams of helmeted and malleted 
Bramptonians of the blood dashed 
hither and thither on ratty ponies. 
The fair green of the golf course was 
pleasantly flecked with the bright 
colors of moving players. On the 
tennis courts the white balls flashed 
to and fro like swift shuttles. A 
company of matronly ladies, attract- 
ed by social rather than sporting 
pleasure, sat about the breezy angle 
of the wide veranda, for the Indian 
summer day was hot. The players 
would not return from their various 
amusements for some time, so social 
converse, of a more or less intimate 
and gossipy kind, whiled away the 
pleasant hour. There were some 
there who had heard and seen with 
wondering anxiety the whisperings 
and signs of the coming storm, but 
the day and scene were so fair and 
idyllic that it was hard to believe ill 
of so agreeable a world. 

It was in this calm, beautiful hour 
that the strange woman appeared. 
None knew whence she came. She 
just manifested herself, dark, gray, 
grim, a veritable perambulating por- 
tent, so she seemed. She strolled 
across the course near the eighteenth 
hole, skirted the flower-bordered 
lawn, and stood for some moments 
surveying the general effect of the 
handsome house, herself the cyno- 
sure of a score of pairs of eyes, 
many of them frankly amused. Mrs. 
Penstock raised her lorgnette and 
swept the woman from stout laced 
walking shoes upwards. Short cloth 
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skirt, white blouse, gipsy dark face, 
and amazing hat. No such hat had 
ever been seen within the precincts 
of the Brampton Country Club. It 
was nothing less than appalling, and 
looked like nothing so much as the 
_ cone-shaped top of a discarded straw 

beehive of generous proportions. In 
her ungloved hand she carried a 
stout hazel walking-stick. Mrs. Pen- 
stock lowered her lorgnette and an- 
nounced that she would speak very 
severely to the steward about per- 
mitting friends of the servants to 
stroll about the club lawns on “Five 
O’Clock” days. 

She was about to call a waiter and 
request him to direct the poor crea- 
ture to the kitchens, when the stran- 
ger, her architectural study finished, 
marched up the steps, surveyed the 
assembled throng, nodded to them 
with friendly impartiality, strode to 
the opposite end of the veranda and 
seated herself comfortably. 

“Mullins,” said the horrified host- 
ess to a servant, “is that—er—person 
a member of the Club?” glancing at 
the human bomb. 

“I do not seem to recognize the 
lady, Madame,” replied the man. 

“See the steward immediately and 
find out,” she ordered sharply. 

“Very well, Madame.” And Mul- 
lins escaped. Passing along the ve- 
randa the stranger saw and sum- 
moned him. 

“Mullins!” she said, a twinkle in 
her eye, “bring me tea and biscuits, 
please.” Mullins knew a lady when 
he saw and heard one. He inclined 
his head with great respect, and bus- 
tled off to execute her order. 

Alice Lathrop, a pretty young 
matron, with a little girl at her side, 
watched the little scene with indig- 
nation and some quiet enjoyment. 
She was sure the old lady had heard 
Mrs. Penstock, but her eyes sparkled 
with delight at the calm assuredness 
of the extraordinary  interloper. 


There was a fine challenging trucu- 
lence about the woman, a chippiness 
of the shoulders, the indefinable air 
of frank and breezy personality. 
Alice became seized by a great desire 
to go over and chat with the stran- 
ger, but while she hesitated, fearing 
intrusion, her little girl ran away 
from her, pattered over the veranda 
to the woman, and put out her arms 
to be taken up. 

“You sweet little cherub,” said the 
woman, lifting the child to her lap. 

“No, that’s not my name,” replied 
the mite. “I’m Mary Lathrop, and 
daddy calls me honeybunch. That’s 
mother over there, the pretty lady in 
the white dress. Who are you, 
please ?” 

“I’m old Mother Hubbard who 
went to the cupboard, and the old 
woman who lived in a shoe, and—” 
replied the stranger. 

“No, you’re not.” The little maid 
shook her curls, laughing. “Where 
are all your babies, then? Did you 
spank them all and send them to bed 
before you came out?” And her sil- 
very mirth rang over the lawns. “I 
know who you are,” she continued 
confidentially. 

“Well, who am I? There’s the 
nicest, prettiest box of candy the 
steward can bring if you can tell me 
truly,” said the woman. 

“You are the old lady who sweeps 
the cobwebs off the sky, and this is 
your broomstick.” And the child 
took up the hazel stick. “Guess you 
sweeped off the broom part.” 

The woman chuckled with delight. 

“What a clever little honeybunch, 
to guess right away,” she said. “That 
is just who I am. The sky was 
dreadfully black and dirty, and there 
were such lots of spiders spinning 
their ugly webs there. I guess I'll 
have to buy a new broom. Now 
we'll go for the candy.” And hand 
in hand the big, grim woman and 
the dainty child passed indoors to the 
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steward’s counter, returning a few 
minutes later with a great pictured 
box of chocolates. Young Mrs. La- 
throp met them as they came out. 

“Oh, Mummy!” said the child. 
“See what the old lady who sweeps 
the cobwebs off the sky has given 
me.” 

“I’m afraid I have a very rude lit- 
tle girl,” said Alice apologetically. 
“You really should not have given 
her such a lovely box.” 

“She’s a darling, my dear,” said 
the woman. “You are Mrs. Lathrop, 
Mrs. Charles Lathrop, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” replied Alice. “You know 
my husband? He is on the links.” 

“No, but I’ve heard your name,” 
the other answered. ‘“Won’t you sit 
down a moment? I’m afraid I ran 
into some function here of unusual 
solemnity. May I ask who the lady 
is who apparently regards me as 
some odd biological specimen?” 

“T think you mean Mrs. Milton 
Penstock,” said Alice, a smile play- 
ing about the corners of her mouth. 

“Very likely. She rather resembles 
the name,” observed the woman with 
quiet tartness. “I rather fancy she 
must be the girl from the cigar 
store who married the pawnbroker.” 
There was nothing cattish or offen- 
sive about the manner of the audible 
reflection, merely the relation of a 
biographical fact, but little Mrs. La- 
throp nearly collapsed with sup- 
pressed merriment. Whoever the 
terrible woman might be, she knew 
something of the buried corpses of 
bygone Brampton history. She 
chatted to Alice and the child for a 
pleasant half hour over the teacups, 
then a cab drove up for her, and she 
took her departure. 

“I am coming to see you and little 
honeybunch the very next time I am 
in Brampton,” said the woman, wav- 
ing her hand as she drove off. 

“Who is she?” asked two or three 
ladies as Alice rejoined the circle. 


The men were coming in by this time. 

“I haven’t the remotest idea,” 
laughed Alice. “She knows Bramp- 
ton and its people, at least by name, 
but was not communicative as to her 
own.” 

“I don’t like these mysterious gipsy 
people prowling about the place, and 
the effrontery to ask for tea here as 
if it was a common roadside hotel,” 
snapped the dignified Mrs. Penstock. 
“The steward should be warned to 
keep a sharp eye on such people and 
the Club silver.” 

“She’s the old lady who sweeps the 
cobwebs off the sky,” piped the child, 
nodding her head very positively. 

“And gives bad babies five-dollar 
boxes of candy,” said Charlie La- 
throp, grabbing up his small daugh- 
ter, 


“Pardon me, Madame,” said Mul- 
lins. “The lady you inquired about 
registered before she left.” Mullins 
smiled decorously. Who, more than 
a waiter, should be a humorist? 
Moreover, it was not often he pock- 
eted a tip of the size the strange vis- 
itor had given him, and he had taken 
a look at the book on his own ac- 
count. 

“Bring the book, Mullins,” said 
Mrs. Penstock. He obeyed. She 
grabbed it and read the entry. Her 
lorgnette and jaw dropped simulta- 
neously. She lay back in her chair, 
almost gasping from emotion and 
mortification. Lathrop took up the 
book. 

“Pandora Fulcher,” he read aloud 
amid impressive silence. 

Oh, the agony and remorse of the 
“might have been.” Pandora Ful- 
cher, donor of half the Club grounds, 
mistress of millions, of Fulcherville, 
with its thousands of her factory 
workers, of the great mansion on 
Fifth Avenue. Pandora Fulcher of 
the far-famed Xantippe. The wom- 
an whose social recognition, the ac- 
ceptance of a cup of tea, would have 
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meant fadeless glory to Mrs. Milton 
Penstock. Such are life’s little iron- 
ies. She could almost hate Mrs. La- 
throp and her child for basking three- 
quarters of an hour in the sunlight 
of that august presence. How it 
would have read in the “Social 
Whirl” column of the Brampton 
Eagle. “Mrs. Milton Penstock en- 
tertained at the Country Club on Sat- 
urday afternoon a small but exclusive 
party of Brampton’s élite. Among 
the guests were Miss Pandora Ful- 

These are the tears of things. The 
glorious sunlight was throwing long 
shadows on the green hillsides, on 
lawn and upland, river and wood, 
but the word “Ichabod” was stamped 
over all. Its glory had departed. 
Mrs. Penstock drove home, bullied 
her husband acutely, and spent the 
next forty-eight hours in bed with a 
severely mortified temper. She had 
stood at the open gates of Paradise, 
and failed to walk in. 


III 


T was an overheard remark on his 

way from church next morning 
that first gave Lathrop uneasiness. 
The Brampton Trust Company, one 
of the chief banking concerns in 
town, had been seeking extra finan- 
cial accommodation in New York 
City, and had not been successful, so 
rumor ran. After a prolonged pe- 
riod of abundant money, a sudden 
stringency had developed, and, com- 
ing on the heels of profuse prodigal- 
ity, became a revelation of horror. 
During lunch Charlie was quieter 
than usual. Times were becoming 
chaotic, he knew, but his home bank 
he had never suspected. Pillars 


deemed immovable were shaking, in- 
stitutions supposedly firm-based as 
the hills were quivering like wind- 
blown houses of cards. That his 
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own supports were doubtful he had 
never imagined for an instant. He 
had grave reason for anxiety, de- 
pending as much as he did on the 
assistance of his bankers. He had 
bought his mill cheaply, all his own 
money was sunk in it, he still owed 
Penstock $25,000, payable in yearly 
instalments of $5,000. On the com- 
ing Saturday an instalment would be 
due, and he had made, as he sup- 
posed, provision for it; but if any- 
thing happened to the bank he would 
be swept away with it. He knew 
that no mercy was to be expected 
from Penstock, who would want the 
letter of his bond to the day and 
hour, though the world should fall, 
and would regard Lathrop’s calamity 
as his providential opportunity. 

The young manufacturer said 
nothing to his wife of his fears, and 
when Monday passed uneventfully 
he was glad he had been silent. The 
thing was only idle or malicious ru- 
mor after all. When he went down 
to his mill early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, he saw a small knot of people 
gathered about the bank doors, hours 
before opening time. Before noon 
there was a full-blast run on the in- 
stitution. For two days the bank 
stood up to it, courageously but vain- 
ly seeking to stem the wild torrent. 
It closed late on Wednesday evening, 
with the assurance that the worst was 
over. It was, perhaps. The doubt, 
the fearfulness and anxiety were 
done with, for the bank never opened 
again. 

Lathrop was not the man to go 
down without a fight. There were 
two other banks in town, and he tried 
both. The first turned him down at 
once, though a week before it would 
have jumped at his account. They 
were, however, calling in and not 
paying out, and snuggling down for 
the hurricane. For a few hours he 
thought he might succeed with the 
other, but that failed him, too. Pen- 
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stock was one of its directors, as was 
Flaxton, the Fulcherville Manager. 
Lathrop did not think that dour old 
Flaxton, though a business rival, 
would block him, but Penstock he 
feared, and, as he knew later, with 
reason. For two days he hunted 
high and low for relief, that agoniz- 
ing and humiliating appeal for help, 
that shows a man how bare a place 
the world can be, and sufficiently il- 
lustrates the hollowness and sham of 
much social and religious profession 
where the almighty, divine dollar is 
concerned. 

He had splendid security, was am- 
ply solvent, had a fine business, but 
sheer terror drove the impartial mon- 
eyed interests to close cover, and 
greed egged on the wreckers. One 
humiliation he would not suffer, and 
that was to appeal to Penstock. He 
would take his failure to meet this 
particular obligation as conclusive. 
When Friday night came he had tried 
every available source of relief, and 
had failed. 

Alice knew it as soon as she saw 
him come up the garden path. She 
had put the child to bed. Her man 
would need all she could be to him 
this night. She had had her own 
troubles during the day. The little 
town knew of the impending col- 
lapse, there was a reference to it in 
the evening paper. Tradesmen were 
dropping round for small accounts. 
Sympathetic friends had looked in, 
some curious to know if the pretty 
little house were likely to be sold. 
Bolder ones tried the Baby Grand 
piano disparagingly, and asked what 
she expected it would go for, and 
wondered what she thought she 
would get for the car Charlie had 
given her on her last birthday. The 
brutal, bargain-hunting hardness of 
some women she had never realized 
till now. She had cried a little after 
they had gone, and then, ashamed of 
her tears, had made the sacrifice in 


her heart, and waited in quiet, smi- 
ling courage to stimulate that of her 
man. 

“I’m beaten, little wife,” he said, 
bitter words for a husband to utter. 
No matter how blameless he may be, 
the realization that his hostages must 
suffer with him, hurts. “It has got 
to be a fresh start, right from the 
bottom rung, but we can do it, girlie, 
can’t we? Noman can be kept down 
who has a woman like you at his 
side.” 

They faced it resolutely, cheer- 
fully. The worst was over. He told 
her of his search and failure, and 
something pleasanter. His work- 
people, hearing of his trouble, had 
come to him offering to continue 
work for a month and wait for their 
wages, if it would help, and some 
had offered to lend their small sav- 
ings. It is the poor who are gener- 
ous in a pinch. They know the mean- 
ing of the struggle. The evening was 
far advanced when they heard foot- 
steps on the garden path. 

“Sympathetic bill collector, I sup- 
pose,” Charlie said. 

“You stay here, I’ll attend to him,” 
said Alice, hurrying from the room 
and closing the door behind her. 

“An unholy hour for making calls, 
my dear,” said the voice out of the 
gloom. “I am leaving the neighbor- 
hood to-morrow, and I wanted to 
see you and little honeybunch be- 
fore I went.” 

“Miss Fulcher!” said Alice in 
amaze, drawing her into the hall. 

“So you found me out,” said that 
lady. “How is the lorgnette lady 
who thought I was after the club sil- 
ver? I heard all about it later. One 
of the advantages of being old and 
ugly and plainly dressed is that you 
get pretty close to the world’s mind 
about you.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Lathrop?” 
she continued, as Alice made the in- 
troduction. “I was curious to know 
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the man who deserved so charming 
a wife and such a dear as little honey- 
bunch.” 

“Good fortune doesn’t always de- 
sert the ill-deserving, Miss Fulcher,” 
laughed Lathrop. “I take my luck 
without worrying about desert.” 

“Pretty sensible thing to do,” 
agreed Miss Fulcher. “Well, a 
humble man’s the noblest work of 
God, and a lot rarer than an honest 
one, though they are not over plen- 
tiful. No, my dear child, I dined an 
hour ago, but if you will give me a 
cup of tea, I’d be glad of it. The 
beverage of that name at the Ful- 
cherville Hotel is the most infernal 
poison ever brewed by an amateur 
Lady Macbeth of a cook. It is deli- 
cious, my dear,” she said as she 
sipped the tea. “Now we are com- 
fortable, please sit down, child. 
Here by me. I love pretty faces. 
I came to have a chat with you two. 
I’m an old maid and fearfully in- 
quisitive, as perhaps you do not 
know. What’s all this I read in to- 
night’s papers? Trouble, eh?” 

The two sat silently a moment, not 
knowing how to begin or what to say. 

“My dears,” said Miss Pandora, 
“I’m old enough to be almost your 
grandmother, so you needn’t mind 
talking to me.” 

“Yes, we are in pretty big trouble, 
Miss Fulcher,” said Lathrop, and he 
told her the story from first to last, 
wondering as he did it, at the strange 
power the stranger woman had to 
draw out of him what he had scarce- 
ly told to his wife. 

“A hundred families to be thrown 
out of work at a time like this, and 
a useful business ruined by a pawn- 
broking Shylock!” she exclaimed 
when he ended the tale. “And you 
two and little honeybunch put into 
the street practically. What a pretty 
little house you have, children. 


Come, let me see little honeybunch.” 
Alice went and fetched the child, all 
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rosy with sleep. When she saw Miss 
Pandora, the child held out her arms. 

“The old lady who sweeps the 
cobwebs off the sky,” she said, nes- 
tling her sunny little head against the 
old maid’s breast. They played to- 
gether for some time, and then Miss 
Pandora carried the child up to bed. 
When she came down she prepared 
to go, and held out her hand to La- 
throp. 

“Good night, Mr. Lathrop,” she 
said. “And, by the way, can you be 
at your office at nine in the morn- 

“Yes, Miss Fulcher,” he said, his 
face paling. 

“Very well, I’ll be there with my 
lawyer, Dick Ambler,” she said. 
“I’ve been making inquiries about 
you to-day. Do you know you have 
got a good friend in my friend and 
manager, Mr. Flaxton?” 

Lathrop looked up a little sur- 
prised. He had fought Flaxton 
stiffly, and thought the gruff old auto- 
crat of the Mohair market hated him. 

“He says you murder prices some- 
times, and have beaten him to a few 
orders, but he loves a fighter,” she 
continued. “I have great faith in his 
judgment, and much more in my 
own. He hates Penstock like the 
very devil, and he’s the most vindic- 
tive and poisonous hater I ever knew. 
He tells me he won’t have you 
swamped, it would be bad for local 
trade, bad for a lot of industrious 
workpeople, and good for Penstock, 
and what he says on these matters 
goes with me. You can let the world 
know to-morrow that in this squall, 
blow high, blow low, Pandora Ful- 
cher and Ezra Flaxton are with you. 
The Xantippe never yet ran from a 
craft in distress, and we’re too old 
to learn new tricks now. Mr. Am- 
bler will bring over money for the 
wages to-morrow, and there’s any 
part of $50,000 you need, to pay off 
Shylock and keep the ship going, at 
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your call as soon as the bank opens bless my soul, children, you don’t 
in the morning, and no strings to it. suppose we are all thugs and. sand- 
Fight Flaxton all you want, but baggers. Folks say we are queer 
you'll have no snap with him in the folks at Fulcherville, and have queer 


ring, he’s a cunning old fighter. God ways. I suppose we are.” 


SENTIMENTAL MR. FRICK 


T HERE is a reason why Henry Clay Frick looks more like a 
ruddy-faced, care-free, well-dressed farmer than an iron-willed 
multi-millionaire. It is that, in spite of the great grind that earned 
him his millions, he is a sentimentalist ! 

At the time he bought fifty coke ovens with his savings as book- 
keeper in his grandfather’s feed store, there seemed no sentiment 
about him. He increased his ovens to ten times that number, 
bought out his partner, allowed Carnegie to “absorb” him and then 
became as great a power in the concern as Carnegie. It didn’t seem 
as though there were any sentiment in him then. 

But perhaps there was. At least he did not run away to Scot- 
land when the Homestead strike threatened. He remained and 
faced the music. It nearly cost him his life. But he recovered. 
There was no sentiment when he broke with Carnegie, nor when 
he gathered in railroads, corporations, trusts, state politics and 
other trifles. But just the same, he was a sentimentalist. He loved 
work and so it did not take the healthy red from his face. He 
cleared twenty millions in coke in one season alone. But all the 
time he was planning his great summer home at Pride’s Crossing, 
Mass., he was seeking art treasures and making every effort to make 
up for the sentimentality he had been unable to indulge in in 
other days. 

“Sentimentality? Has hard-headed, cold-blooded Henry Clay 
Frick any sentiment in him?” many have asked, and doubted. When 
his beautiful grown daughter died he had a steel engraving like- 
ness of her imprinted on all his checks, and whenever he gives 
for charity, or to help anyone in anything at any time—and he has 
given and is giving millions—he feels that it is for the lost daughter 
whose face is on his checks, and he feels that it is the next best 
thing to having her here to make the gifts herself, that somehow 
these gifts do really come from her, her memory, through him. 

ane silent Henry Clay Frick sentimental ? 

e is. 
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THE INNER CLAW 


‘Hunger has a morality of its own, and necessity is 
the mother of deception. This is the story of a movie 
actress who did not have a Mary Pickford income 
BY VIOLA BURHANS 
Author of “An Adventure in Duplicity,” “The Swords of Her Neighbors,” etc. 


HE slab-like menu of the cafe- 

teria slanted invitingly outward 
on the sidewalk. It was the third 
time that night that Lena Eldred 
had gone past it, but this time she 
stopped. She began reading down 
the card, her hand tightening on her 
dingy bead bag. 

People were passing in and out of 
the brightly lighted place. She heard 
the gay strains of the stringed band 
thrumming old melodies. At times 
when they were not playing there 
came to her the slashing, softened 
twang of a mandolin chord. 

“Vegetable soup—5,” she read, 
and shook her head. Too much for 
the little they gave you. Her glance 
shot down the “relishes.” If one 
weren't hungry—but Lena saw light- 
ning-quick that she could spend from 
ten to twenty cents on these and still 
be hungry. The roasts were another 
matter. Even if she could not af- 
ford them, she liked to read the list, 
to picture the steaming, sapid cuts 
snuggling in their black dripping- 
pans on the long counter. 

A gnarled little man, hugging his 
coat, came out of the door, and Lena 
breathed in deeply the smell of hot 
brown gravy. A rush of warm dizzi- 
ness went to her head. She tried to 
make the odor last as long as she 
could. 

When it was gone, she was staring 
blankly at the menu card. The claw- 
ing within her, which for the past 


month had been asking for bread and 
getting stones, was worse. It did no 
good to remind herself that she had 
had lunch in the ranch house of the 
Mohican Film Company—one hard- 
boiled egg, at a highway robbery 
price, which she had tried to make 
go farther by adding a choke of 
ketchup. 

That sop to starvation did not help 
now. It could not make up for 
the succession of lean days when she 
had walked the city, hunting for a 
job. Pay day at the Mohican was 
still two days off, and since she had 
been taken on as a “super,” four days 
before, the girl had kept soul and 
body together on little more, practi- 
cally, than a lick and a promise. So 
the white-lighted cafeteria that night 
was a form of seduction that 
wormed soul-deep. 

Her thoughts, however, were not 
entirely centered on the counters of 
appetizing food within the restau- 
rant. They switched at times to Billy 
Gregory, the camera man at the Mo- 
hican. And whenever Lena thought 
of Gregory her worries and her hun- 
ger miraculously lessened. 

Gregory was big and breezy from 
tan and sun. His tawny hair was 
wind-blown and perspiration dried. 
His eyes, bloodshot from the sand 
on the ranch, were as blue as blue 
fire. From the first he had befriend- 
ed her,—once to the extent of nearly 
killing a “greaser” who had brushed 
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against her more than he had to 
while they were taking a war pic- 
ture. The girl had been working 
next to scum, down-and-outers hired 
from the adjacent town, most of 
them keyed up on “white-snow” 
dope. In addition, there had been a 
scattering of Indians blown in from 
Arizona, and the usual fistful of 
Mexicans—lazy, leering rats who 
were seldom at pains to curb their 
insolence. It was one of these—a 
wiry, smiling devil who had flung 
cigarette ashes invitingly in Lena’s 
direction—that Billy Gregory had 
made a fit subject for the company’s 
hospital. 

Lena wondered what Gregory 
would think of her now if he could 
see her staring and staring at a cafe- 
teria’s bill of fare. In their talks at 
the ranch she had carefully avoided 
any reference to her starved condi- 
tion. She was ashamed of it, 
ashamed to have anyone surmise the 
cause of her thin body. 

Fearing the judgment even of a 
chance passerby, she now wrenched 
her eyes resolutely from the menu 
card and started laggingly down the 
block in the direction of her lodging- 
house. But in spite of her will, the 
unfed youth in her seemed to rise up 
like a live thing and clamor for sus- 
tenance. At every step it became 
more insistent, until Lena finally 
capitulated and returned to the cafe- 
teria. She decided to go in for a 
little while and sit down near the en- 
trance. There at least she could 
smell the food, and no one would no- 
tice her if she did not stay too long, 
for she was not yet obviously shabby. 

Making her way in behind a num- 
ber of others, she went over to one 
of the leather seats. There was no 
indecision now in her movements, no 
droop to her shoulders. Once let the 
sharp-eyed cashier, a crisp-haired, 
hard-finished young woman, but- 
toned up immaculately in a blue linen 


dress, decide that Lena had not come 
in “for business,” and the hungry, 
shrinking girl knew what that would 
mean. There were benches in the 
park for loiterers and loungers. 

So she sat down quickly, tilted her 
hat a little, and curtly touched up 
her hair. She watched the door, as 
if waiting for someone. One covert 
glance at the cashier showed her that 
that efficient young woman was too 
busy, tearing checks and making 
change, to look in her direction. A 
continuous line of people, enclosed 
by a wooden railing, was passing 
out, helping themselves to tooth- 
picks as they went, and throwing 
down nickels for packages of spear- 
mint-gum. No one glanced at Lena. 

She began to let herself go over 
to the smell of the food, breathing it 
in deeply, as if she were crossing a 
heather of balsam. The odor of 
roasting meats, touched with onion, 
seemed to go in a warm line of steam 
to her brain. Within, the clawing, 
clawing kept on. Every fiber called 
harshly for food, every nerve de- 
manded the nepenthe of the uncov- 
ered dripping-pans. 

At many of the tables she saw hot 
roast-beef sandwiches, pink-soaked 
in their gravy, and piled on thick 
white plates. A young man at a table 
near her was bent engrossingly over 
a piece of duck embedded in apple 
sauce. Lena’s gaze fastened brood- 
ingly on his order, and her eyes wa- 
tered. His check would be thirty- 
five cents. She knew just the spot 
on the menu where it said, “Duck 
with apple sauce, 35 cents.” 

Her eyes became slit-like in calcu- 
lation. In her handbag she had her 
next week’s room-rent, and ten cents 
besides. The room-rent, she knew, 
could not be touched. When night 
comes a girl can be hungry, but never 
unroofed. God may have made the 
world—Lena did not know—but she 
did know that there were no roofs 
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in it of His making for sheltering 
girls. Landladies had a grasping 
hold on all the roofs she had known 
for the past five years, and no mat- 
ter what was in their heads, from 
brains to sawdust, there never failed 
to be stones in their hearts. So it 
behooved a girl to be careful of her 
room-rent. 

Lena’s was due to-morrow. If 
she did not have it—she stared 
vaguely at the white glare around 
her, and unconsciously her thin body 
rocked in time to the gay measures 
of a waltz. Her fingers sought the 
two silver dollars in her handbag, 
and through the dingy bead sacque 
she pinched them together satisfying- 
ly. Then she reflected that she 
might be worse off. The Mohican 
might not have taken her on. They 
did not pay much, but it was immeas- 
urably better than nothing. And 
even if she could not touch her room- 
rent, there was still that extra dime 
in her purse. The amount of com- 
fort she extracted from the thought 
of that dime was curiously dispro- 
portionate to its value. 

Since nobody comes into a cafe- 
teria except to snatch a bite, together 
with tooth-picks, spearmint, and 
postage stamps from the slot ma- 
chine at the cashier’s desk, Lena 
soon saw that business was slacking 
up. Already the cashier had glanced 
once in her direction. Only for a 
second, while she fluffed a shell-comb 
through her hair. But that look 
alarmed Lena. Automatically she 
cringed closer in a corner of the seat. 
She had lost her spirit. The claw 
within her had made her weak, 
sucked up her pride. She could not 


fight or explain. If somebody should 
ask her—she got up in sudden panic. 
She would by far rather spend that 
ten cents than answer any questions. 

Now, ten cents may make a fair 
beginning in a cafeteria if one knows 
how to order—and doesn’t get nerv- 


ous. But when she stood in line 
with her tray and napkined roll, Lena 
always got nervous. The sight of 
the long counters of steaming food 
confused her; she felt ashamed to 
order so little when she wanted so 
much. 

It seemed to her that the pert- 
capped waitresses saw into her hand- 
bag and were bored to serve only 
nickel and dime orders. Her voice 
unconsciously became apologetic as 
she named her selection. At times 
she tried to give the impression that 
she was not hungry, that she “just 
wanted a bite.” But she always felt 
with shame that the girls understood. 
Their silence, and haste—how they 
did slap things on the thick plates !— 
was harsh. Lena would color and 
stumble half blindly to the desk for 
her check, only to experience more 
poignant agony as the nimble-minded 
woman, her hand poised above the 
pile of checks, glanced over her tray. 

Once she ‘had been asked with 
strained politeness—so it seemed to 
Lena—‘“Is there nothing more you 
will have?” And to the girl’s stam- 
mering, threadbare reply, the five- 
cent check had been flung, like insult 
to injury, flagrantly upward on the 
tray. Lena’s ears had burned ma- 
king her way to a table. She felt as 
if everybody in the cafeteria thought 
her stingy. 

But to-night hunger was sharp 
within her. It cut—more than the 
glances of the people could. She 
must get the most for her money,— 
that thought beat like hail on her 
empty mind. It spurred on her 
empty body. 

As she made her way down the 
railinged aisle toward the trays, she 
planned rapidly what she would or- 
der. Three slices of raisin-bread— 
she prayed they would be thick !— 
and two flats of butter would take a 
nickel. The other must go for a 
portion of mashed potato, snuggled 
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around its dipper of brown gravy. 
That was about the best one could 
do, even in a cafeteria. And at least 
it would stave off some of the claw! 

She snatched a tray, sniffed in a 
breath of the soups in passing, and 
shaking her head in the negative, 
slantingly eyed the tempting cuts of 
meat. The waitress bent toward her 
politely. 

“One mashed potato,” she indi- 
cated faintly, “with gravy—plenty of 
gravy, please.” 

Her arms trembled as the thick 
plate with its steaming contents 
thumped down on the tray. She 
went on a step farther and secured 
the three slices of bread—alas, they 
were thin!—and the flats of butter. 
Then she hurried to the desk, and 
without looking up heard the light 
fall of her ten-cent check. 

As she passed on, her eyes darting- 
ly searched the room for a corner 
table that she might have to herself 
where the light would not be so 
strong on her shabby jacket. She 
saw a girl just leaving in the rear, 
and hastily she made her way toward 
the deserted table. She was about to 
sit down when suddenly she stopped, 
stupefied, and for an instant stood 
motionless, clutching her tray. 

That girl had left a full portion of 
fricasseed chicken! The plump yel- 
low breast-meat rose from a still 
smoking pond of gravy. As the fra- 
grance steamed to Lena’s nostrils the 
claw within her became a live thing. 
It awoke savagery; her body seemed 
to snarl. Like hot sparks it went 
through her mind that that food had 
been paid for. In another second a 
waiter would come and remove it, 
together with the empty salad plate 
and coffee service. 

She looked around hastily. She 
did not think, She had no time to 
think. She only felt. She pictured 
her teeth sinking into the seasoned, 
tender breast-meat. She tasted the 


dressing, drained the gravy to the 
last drop. 

The tables about her were not 
taken. Nobody was watching her. 
In another second Lena had set her 
tray down, reached for the platter of 
chicken, and with a sliding, lightning 
movement of her thin arm, trans- 
ferred it to her tray. Then again 
she looked around, her eyes this 
time defiant, glittering like lighted 
beads. Still nobody was watching 
her. 

After a time, she smiled. Her 
breath stopped jerking. She began 
removing the food from the tray, ar- 
ranging it about her plate, and lay- 
ing the check toward the glass of 
water. Some people came in and 
filled the table near her, the orches- 
tra struck up a blithe melody. Lena 
tore at a slice of raisin-bread and 
buttered a copious piece. She felt 
no compunction—yet. Starving peo- 
ple may be as fastidious as others— 
up to a certain point. Beyond that, 
etiquette, as a substitute for food, is 
as meaningless as the tom-toming of 
a drum outside the lowered curtain 
of a beach attraction. 

Stonily, rapidly, the girl began to 


eat, and slowly the claw subsided. 


A waitress came and removed the 
other girl’s dishes from the table. 
She rattled off the salad plate with- 
out a glance in Lena’s direction, but 
as she picked up the coffee service 
her eye was automatically caught by 
the girl’s check which had got shoved 
toward the salt-shaker. 

Lena turned cold. The waitress 
directed one cool, comprehensive 
glance over her food. 

“There’s been a mistake in your 
check, Miss,” she said. “The fricas- 
see is forty cents. Fifty, altogether,” 
she finished, computing rapidly. 

Lena turned colder. She tried to 
speak. She only mumbled. Shame 
stained her face. But the waitress 
was in a hurry. Her tray was al- 
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ready piled high with dishes, and 
other tables were waiting to be 
cleared, so she scarcely saw Lena’s 
perturbation. 

“I’m going past the desk now and 
I'll change it for you,” she offered. 

“I—I didn’t—” the girl began, 
stammering, low-voiced. 

“No, sure not!” the woman cut in 
hurriedly. “Mistakes like that will 
happen. I'll fix it for you,” and with 
a whisk she was gone. 

Lena sat like a stone. Her food 
was not quite consumed, but the re- 
mainder would have been ashes. Me- 
chanically she tried to think. In a 
second—a century—another check 
was laid by her plate. 

“That'll fix you up,” the waitress 
said, flurrying on to another table. 

Fifty cents! The figures seemed 
like scintillations in Lena’s brain. A 
forty-cent “set-back” on her room- 
rent! The amount, trivial in itself, 
was now stupendous, since she did 
not have it, for more than the forty 
cents was at stake. Lena knew that 
Mrs. Sterns regarded her as a “tran- 
sient” and held her in proportionate 
disfavor. Twice within the past two 
months the girl had been obliged to 
keep her waiting for her rent; and 
lately the landlady had hinted that 
she could “rent the room to better 
advantage.” To-morrow she would 
not lose this opportunity to make a 
mountain out of the missing, mole- 
hill amount. 

Since she was only forty cents 
short, Lena assumed wearily that she 
could combat her. But the words, 
the nagging! Her soul balked at the 
thought. She now wished passion- 
ately that she had gone out of the 
cafeteria hungry. There were worse 
things in the world than hunger. 
And yet . . . when one is hungry, 
when one has worried along for a 
month on slops . . . Lena looked 


reflectively at her thin hand. She 
remembered reading that starving 
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men had been known to bite into 
their own fists. 

“How you change,” she thought 
half aloud, “when you’re not fed. 
You don’t care—except to get food. 
You'd steal or bite or lie. Nice peo- 
ple or not, it makes no difference. 
Once the claw gets them . . . and 
they smell food... . ” 

A mandolin twanged discordantly. 
She saw it being slipped into a felt 
case. The musicians were leaving. 
The cafeteria was rapidly emptying. 
Lena shook herself shiveringly. 
Something would have to be done. 
For a moment she thought of confid- 
ing in the waitress, but the next in- 
stant she knew that was hopeless. 
The woman was shrewd and bovine 
and indifferent. In addition, she 
looked well-fed and contented, and 
the girl knew that all avenues of ap- 
proach to such people were red-lan- 
terned. One could not get near them. 
Hades can define heaven, but the re- 
verse is never true. 

Her glance darted next to the 
woman behind the register in the 
rear of the cafeteria. She wore a 
brisk-looking dress of starched linen. 
The thick ropes of her brown hair, 
sawed through by a pencil, were be- 
comingly arranged, and on her wat- 
tled cheeks the girl discerned a touch 
of what might, or might not, have 
been rouge. After a moment of swift 
computation, Lena decided that there 
was no hope of leniency in that direc- 
tion; and unless she were sure of be- 
ing met at least half-way, the embar- 
rassed girl felt too cold to go to the 
desk and explain. 

The place suddenly seemed a trap ; 
and with the instinct of the trapped, 
unsuspected cunning awoke within 
Lena. To get out—with her room- 
rent intact—was the only thought 
that filled her mind. There were now 
but one or two tail-end stragglers 
still filling their trays, and Miss 
Reynolds, in charge of the checks, 
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was taking advantage of the slump 
in business to rearrange a pile of 
oranges that had toppled over. 

Lena’s gaze shot from her to the 
cashier’s desk at the front of the 
cafeteria. To her thankful amaze- 
ment, it was deserted. The crisp- 
haired, presiding young woman was 
nowhere in sight. Evidently Miss 
Reynolds was not the only one who 
had taken advantage of the slack 
trade. Miss Lillian Mahoney, at 
that moment, was wedged into an 
electric-lighted cubby-hole to her 
right, assiduously engaged in apply- 
ing a coat of powder to her pore- 
indented cheeks. That she would fin- 
ish this delicate operation before the 
one or two “gorgers,” as she desig- 
nated the remaining occupants of the 
restaurant, completed their nightly 
meal, was in Miss Mahoney’s eyes 
and vernacular “a question”! 

Lena knew that this was her mo- 
ment. If she could get past the cash- 
ier’s desk, she would be safe; and 
Saturday night, she reminded herself, 
she would return and pay her check. 
Until then . . . anything was better 
than running the chance of being 
turned into the street. 

She shoved back her chair and 
walked leisurely toward the front of 
the restaurant. Her instinct was to 
run, but she knew better than that. 
Approaching the desk, she made a 
motion as if to lay down the check 
and the money. To her frightened 
gaze, every article on the blue blot- 
ter bulged to twice its usual size; and 
as she withdrew her arm the convex 
lump of tooth-picks swam before her 

and seemed to cry out: 

“Thief, thief!” 

In a sort of blind panic she shot 
over the few feet of tiled floor to the 
door. Not daring a backward look, 
she flashed it shut behind her, and 
worming her way in and out among 
the pedestrians, disappeared almost 
cn a run down the block. In this 


way she missed seeing Billy Gregory, 
who was approaching the cafeteria 
from the opposite direction on the 
chance of getting a last bite before 
the place closed. 

“Cesar’s ghost!” he exclaimed, 
watching her out of sight. “That is 
Miss Eldred! Is she running for a 
train, or is that her usual manner of 
leaving a cafeteria?” 

He noticed a check from the res- 
taurant lying at his feet, and as he 
picked it up, he recalled that he had 
seen it flutter from the girl’s hand as 
she winged her way out of the door. 
He glanced at the amount. Then he 
entered the restaurant, soberly pinch- 
ing the check, and thinking, as it 
seemed to him, a thousand feet a sec- 
ond. The cashier’s desk was still 
unoccupied, and with a jolt, the dis- 
turbing conviction forced itself upon 
Gregory’s mind that this thin girl, 
starved, he was sure, had deliberately 
edged out of the place without pay- 
ing her bill. 

He took a fifty-cent piece from his 
pocket, and, together with the check, 
laid it on Miss Mahoney’s desk. 
Then he strolled on down the aisle 
and absently selected a dish of salad, 
with a saucer of canned peaches and 
a pot of coffee. 

“We're just closing,” Miss Rey- 
nolds yawned, as she snapped his 
check on his tray. 

“Always time for one more,” 
Gregory smiled, as he passed on to 
the front of the room and chose a 
table near the cashier’s desk. 

Mechanically he sweetened his 
coffee, thinking of the morning when 
he had seen Lena coming across the 
blistered sand of the ranch toward 
the door of the property-room. There 
was a “Keep Out” fixture above this 
door in letters as high as a fire-pail, 
but in spite of this sign the girl had 
headed straight for the building. So, 
with a frown, Gregory had gone out 
on the stoop to meet her. 
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The frown had disappeared, how- 
ever, the moment he opened the door. 
She was the thinnest girl he had ever 
seen. Her eyes had burned blue 
holes in her brow. He could see 
where her cashmere skirt had been 
sponged with benzine, and the spot 
near the neckband of her blouse that 
had been too carefully mended. Her 
sailor hat sat well down upon her 
heavy hair. And her hair, he noticed, 
was as warm and yellow as sunned 
sand. 

She was blue-veined, beautiful,— 
and in Gregory’s eyes, the loveliest 
girl he had ever seen! And the frail- 
est! He wondered how life had 
whipped her. 

As he dallied with his supper, 
speculating afresh upon the ingenuity 
of the world for racking the weak, 
Miss Mahoney came leisurely from 
her retreat and:sent a sharp glance 
around the cafeteria. Her eyes fell 
upon Lena’s deserted table, and with 
a jerk she stopped, squinted one side 
of her mouth tightly upward, and 
taking out a comb from her back hair 
thoughtfully fluffed up her bang. 
Then she saw Gregory. Miss Ma- 
honey knew Gregory well. He was 
in the habit of stopping at the cigar 
case on his way out, and had fre- 
quently engaged Miss Lillian in con- 
versation. 

“Hello, Lil,” he now advanced 
friendlily. 

“Hello,” she returned. “When did 
you come in, Billy?” 

“A few moments ago.” 

“You didn’t see anybody makin’ a 

way around here?” 

“Not that I noticed,” Gregory 
drawled, sawing a half of his peach 
through. 

Miss Lillian approached his table: 

“It’s gettin’ so,” she remarked in 


an injured tone, “that if I leave for 
a second somebody takes the chance 
to beat it without leaving any grub 
money on the desk. Honest, Billy, 
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this job’d make anybody lose faith 


in human natchoor! Honesty may 
be the best policy, but you can 
take it from me, there’s precious 
few practisin’ it unless they’re 
watched.” 

“What’s eating you now, Lil?” 

“Only a minute ago I had to leave 
the desk for a second to put some 
oil-o’-clove on a tooth that’s botherin’ 
me, and would you believe it, that 
dame I left over there in the corner 
—eatin’ away like a house afire— 
must have up and beat it? The last 
person, too, I’d a-believed capable of 
such baseness! Why—” 

“How do you know she’s skipped 
without paying?” Gregory interrupt- 
ed. “Have you looked on your 
desk?” 

“I should turn over the tooth- 
picks!” Miss Mahoney responded 
sarcastically. Nevertheless, she 
crossed over to the desk and sent a 
swirling glance up and down the blue 
blotter. 

“Well, if you’re not right for once, 
Billy!” she ejaculated a second later. 
“She’s left the price in plain sight. 
And what’s more, she’s got away 
with fo’ bits’ worth of eats! If I 
didn’t see it with my own eyes, I’d 
never believe it.” 

Gregory slowly buttered a biscuit. 

“Why wouldn’t you believe it?” he 
asked. 

“T’ve never known her to eat mor’n 
a dime’s worth, and generally the 
‘set-back’s’ only a nickel. She’s been 
comin’ in here for a month now, off 
and on, but I’ve never seen her have 
a check for mor’n enough grub to 
keep a pigeon alive. No wonder she’s 
thin. But, believe me, there’s class 
about her! Once I had occasion to 
say sumpin’ to her, and, say, Billy! 
I could take a correspondence course 
in English, and my lingo would 
sound like steerage noises alongside 
of hers!” 

Gregory was silent. 
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“Starving!” he choked, sickening 
at the sight of his salad. 

“Fifty cents’ worth at once!” Miss 
Mahoney resumed. “I can’t get over 
it.” 

“Oh, forget it!” he advised. 

“Honest, if she’d ordered Pom- 
pano Pap’lette, or an ‘a /a’ something, 
I couldn’t be more surprised. Say, 
Miss Reynolds,” raising her voice so 
that it carried to the rear of the 
room, “what’d that thin dame over 
at the corner table order, the one that 
just lit out?” 

“One ‘mashed,’ and three raisin- 
breads,” the lady addressed called 
back, not looking up from the news- 
paper she was perusing. 

“But you gave her a check for fo’- 
bits, and she’s paid it without any 
argument.” 

Miss Reynolds crackled her paper 
open to a fresh page. Then she re- 
marked aloofly: 

“I should worry if I make one 
mistake in the two years I’ve been 
workin’ here! When I inspected her 
tray, there was nothing on it but the 
raisin-bread and a dish of ‘spuds.’ 
But Marg’ret comes up to the desk in 
the rush and says that she’s eatin’ 
chicken fricassee on a ten-cent check ; 
so rather than start nothing with 
Marg’ret, I took back the check she 
brought up and gave her another one 
for fifty. If you ask me, I’ve my 
opinion that there was something 
phony about that deal somewhere.” 

“How do you mean, phony?” Miss 
Mahoney, in her interest, endured 
temporary strangulation. 

“Well, is it like me, Lil, to make a 
mistake like that? To let somebody 
get by me for ten cents with a fricas- 
see on their tray? If that girl turned 
such a trick, then she’s the one that 
put slick in the dictionary!” 

Miss Mahoney reflected. 

“But if Marg’ret was overworkin’ 
her lamps, what'd the girl pay the 
fo’bits for?” 


For reply Miss Reynolds a 
disdainfully and went back to her 
paper. 

“Everybody seems to have cash for 
del’cacies, nowadays,” Miss Ma- 
honey remarked, turning to Gregory. 
“Even them that’s broke.” 

Billy said nothing. He finished his 
cold coffee, rose, and paid his check. 
Abstractedly he left the cafeteria, 
following the nightly crowd of work- 
ers through a small park that provid- 
ed a short cut to a main street. With 
his departure, Miss Mahoney 
straightened her desk, and jamming 
the lid down tighter on the can of 
chiclets, skipped into the cubby-hole 
for her hat. A moment later the 
outside door closed behind her, and 
white-ducked men took possession of 
the restaurant, slamming the chairs 
bottoms upward in preparation for 
the scrub-women. The lights flared 
up, flickered, then went down. The 
cafeteria closed for the night. 

Meantime, Lena, pursued by her 
panic-stricken thoughts, had gone 
with the mob of toilers through the 
same park. But instead of following 
the ant-like stream of pedestrians to 
the street entrance, she turned into a 
side-path and dropped down upon 
the first empty bench that offered. 

Here she sat inertly until her body 
stopped trembling from the fear of 
pursuit. Gradually her head cleared, 
for the food she had eaten, tempo- 
rarily at least, appeased the claw. 
But with the return of her faculties, 
sickening shame went over her at the 
thought of what she had done. She, 
Lena Eldred, had sneaked out of a 
cafeteria without paying her bill! It 
seemed incredible! That was what 
this queer, digging claw had changed 
her into. It had made her first a 
coward, and then a thief. 

A thief! She shivered. Above 
her head, the iron arm of an arc- 
light reached out like a grasping 
hand. A bunch of coarse palms 
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across the path at her feet, flanked by 
a bed of flaming geraniums, shook in 
the wind. She watched them dully. 
For two days and a night—until pay- 
day at the Mohican—she would have 
to live with herself, with a thief. 
The next day she would have to meet 
Billy Gregory and pretend— 

Something in that thought brought 
her quickly to her feet. “Not that!” 
she exclaimed aloud. Anything but 
that. She could face Mrs. Sterns, 
stand her nagging and take the con- 
sequences. She could even sit on 
her trunk all night in the street if 
she had to. But Gregory was a 
world that she could not face unless 
she were right with herself. 

There was no alternative but to 
return to the cafeteria and pay her 
bill. With this purpose in mind, she 
started hurriedly down the walk, 
opening her handbag as she went, 
for the check. But to her bewilder- 
ment, it was not among the other 
contents of the bag. As she looked 
up, trying to think what she had 
done with it, she saw Gregory com- 
ing toward her and as he stopped, 
lifting his hat nervously, it was evi- 
dent that he did not intend immedi- 
ately to let her pass. 

“Please,” she protested, after re- 
turning his greeting, “I—I have to 
go over to Gray’s cafeteria. I must 
see the cashier before they close.” 

“You are too late, I’m afraid. 
They’re already closed. I just came 
from there, and they were shutting 
up then.” 

“But—” Lena began to stammer, 
her face staining a revealing red, 
“I—I haven’t paid my check.” 

“Well, that isn’t exactly a crime,” 
he remarked, pausing in front of the 
bench she had vacated and breaking 
off a leaf from one of the geraniums. 
“Anyone is liable to forget his check 
at times. I’ve done it myself and 


had to go back.” 
“But—” again the girl hesitated, 
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this time, however, only a second. 
“T—must tell you. I think I have to 
tell you,” she hurried on. “I didn’t 
—really forget my check”—here her 
voice dropped low with shame. “I 
did not mean to come back and pay 
it. At least, not to-night. Not when 
I went out.” 

Billy appeared embarrassed. He 
pushed his straw hat back on his 
moist hair and pinched the geranium 
leaf between his thumb and finger. 

“Let’s sit down,” he suggested 
practically. “We can’t talk standing 
here.” 

“Now,” he resumed, after she had 
obeyed him mechanically, “you can 
tell me as much, or as little as you 
please. But—” 

“Oh,” she intercepted involunta- 
rily, “I shall tell you all, of course!” 

“Well—” it was his turn to hesi- 
tate, “if you do, you may as well 
know that it won’t make any differ- 
ence in—in the way I feel toward 
you.” 

“The way you—” Lena stopped 
suddenly. “You won't feel that 
way,” she resumed after a pause, 
“when you know the truth. I am 
a—I was a thief to-night!” 

Her voice dropped like a dead 
thing at his feet. 

Gregory changed his position. 

“IT wouldn’t believe you were a 
thief,” he asserted, “if I saw you 
robbing a bank!” 

She smiled faintly. 

“I was a thief,” she repeated. 
“When I went into the cafeteria, I 
had only ten cents, over and above 
my room-rent I mean, which is due 
to-morrow. I knew that I could not 
touch the rent money. My landlady 
—isn’t the kind you can put off.” 

“They never are,” he remarked. 
“It’s been my experience that tomb- 
stones are tallow compared to 
women who rent rooms.” 

“So I selected a ten-cent order,” 
Lena continued. “But—” here her 
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voice again dropped low in shame— 
“I ate a plate of fricasseed chick- 
en—” 

“Good!” he interrupted. 

“Wait. The order was on my 
table. <A girl had just left it. I 
don’t think she had touched it, but 
I shouldn’t have cared—then. I— 
I was hungry.” 

“A living shame!” Billy exclaimed, 
six feet of whole-souled indignation. 
“But why didn’t you let me know if 
you were ‘broke’? What is a friend 
for if he can’t—” 

He floundered suddenly under her 
steady gaze. 

“Listen, please. I ate every last 
crumb of that chicken. Of course, I 
knew the order had been paid for, 
but even if it hadn’t, I doubt if I 
should have hesitated then. You 
see, it was hot. And when I saw it 

. Standing there . . . and going 
to waste—and when I got the smell 
of it! I think it was the smell that 
did it. It made me—stop thinking. 
Before I knew it, I had shoved it 
over on my tray.” 

Gregory nodded. 

“And after a while a waitress 
came up and removed the other girl’s 
dishes. She saw my -check for ten 
cents, and what I was eating. Natu- 
rally she thought there had been 
some mistake, so she offered to ex- 
change the check. By that time, I— 
I couldn’t explain to her. She took 
the check to the desk and brought me 
another one for fifty cents. That 
meant that if I paid my bill, I would 
have to take it out of my room-rent, 
and Mrs, Sterns is—very particular 
that I don’t lapse—again in my rent. 
You see, I had to once—no, twice be- 
fore. And the silly idea possessed 
me that this time she would—that 
she might put my trunk in the 
street.” 


“Yet you were going back now to — 


settle?” he inquired. 
“Yes. At first I meant to wait 


until pay-day. But when I thought 
it over, I found that I—well, some- 
how, I couldn’t.” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

She colored vividly. 

“Had you lost your fear of Mrs. 
Sterns ?” 

“No, oh, no!” very earnestly. 
“But I realized suddenly that I was 
more afraid of somebody else. I 
knew that if I did this sneaky 
thing, I—couldn’t look him in the 
face.” 

“Him!” Gregory’s fingers moist- 
ened on the iron railing of the bench. 
“He is—a friend of yours?” 

“T—think so.” 

Billy shoved back his straw hat. 

“He’s lucky,” he remarked de- 
spondently. 

“To-morrow morning,” Lena re- 
sumed, after another pause, “I'll go 
back to the cafeteria and pay my 
bill.” 

Gregory started. This was the 
one thing, he knew, that he must 
prevent her from doing. Lillian 
would be sure to insist that the girl 
had paid her check, and- from this, 
Lena would know that somebody had 
paid it for her. Between the two, 
they would not be slow to piece out 
the truth; and the thought of Lena 
suffering humiliation at the hands of 
the sharp-tongued, sharp-minded 
Miss Mahoney, stung Gregory unen- 
durably. 

“Have you got the check with 
you?” he asked, switching the ge- 
raniums with his stick. 

“No, I don’t seem able to find it in 
my purse. I think I must have 
dropped it somewhere. But I can 
explain that at the desk.” 

“You won’t have to,” he said 
bluntly. “I saw you drop the check 
just outside the door of the cafete- 


ria. I was going in as you came out.” — 


“Then you picked it up?” she 
questioned in a relieved tone, ex- 
tending her hand. 
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“Yes. And I—TI settled at the 
desk,” he stammered. 

“You paid my bill?” She turned 
toward him, her eyes amazed and 
resentful. 

“Please!” he implored. “Don’t 
look at me—like that. Let me ex- 
plain.” 

He did so, very humbly, and she 
listened quietly until he had finished. 

Then she asked frankly: “Why 
did you do that, Mr. Gregory?” 

There was a moment’s pause: 

“Do you suppose you could call 
me Billy?” he asked irrelevantly. 

“T—might,” she conceded. “Why 
did you do that, Billy?” 

“Because,” he spoke deliberately 
now, “from the moment I saw you at 
the ranch, I’ve been head over heels 
in love with you. Wait!” he again 
implored, as she started. “I know 
from what you’ve just said that I’m 
not in the running. But until that 
other chap shows up and takes you 
out of this infernal business and 
feeds you a square meal or two, I’ve 
decided to look out for you. I may 
not have the right, but—I’m going to 
take it!” he ended forcibly. 

Above their heads, the arc-light 
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shivered in mystic disturbance, its 
lavender face temporarily shorn of 
its serenity. But to Gregory’s 
amazement, the girl was silent. A 
faint smile quivered about her lips. 

“You have not asked me the name 
of my friend,” she reminded him 
presently. 

“T’m not so anxious to know it,” 
Billy said gruffly. “If you want the 
truth, I’ve a pretty poor opinion of 
him. A man who would let a girl 
like you starve to death—” 

“That is exactly what he won’t 
do,” she interrupted. ‘He interfered 
—or rather, helped—the moment he 
surmised I needed assistance. And 
even when he heard—that I had stol- 
en a meal to-night—” 

She got no further. Gregory 
wheeled suddenly around on the 
bench, and for a moment his blue 
eyes bored straight through her low- 
ered eyelids. 

“Why in the name of goodness 
didn’t you tell me?” he demanded. 

Then, as she laughed softly, his 
hand closed quickly over her thin 
one, and she felt the warmth and 
hardness and protection of his pres- 
sure. 


A WINTER LYRIC 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


THE winter winds were swift and stinging, 
The day was growing old and dark; 
And yet within the icy park 
Birds in the leafless trees were singing. 


Somehow the cold was not so clinging, 
And homing people stopped to stare 
At all the brave hearts clustered there— 


Birds in the leafless trees! 


And singing! 


Oh, Spring is sweet with woodlands ringing, 
And Summer’s pageant moves all men; 
But my heart leaps to Winter when 
Birds in the leafless trees are singing. 
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Do you merely endure snow, or do you really love it? Most 
of us have to have its charm and its friendliness pointed 
out to us, whether it flies in the air or rests on the ground 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


NOW! What a host of pleasant 

associations the word awakes! 
Words are but Pandoras, beneficent 
or otherwise, each lifting the lid from 
its box of memories and suggestions 
and loosing them into the fancy. For 
those of us, at least, who dwell in a 
land neither of perpetual frost nor 
perpetual summer, who expect the 
delights of a white Christmas and the 
vernal resurrection of April, the 
word “snow” is key to one of the 
choicest of caskets, wherein abide 
alike the homeliest and heartiest of 
childhood memories, and the stored 
impressions of nature’s subtlest of 
color values or the cold, quiet recol- 
lections of moonlight brooding on a 
winter world. 

The lid of the crystal casket has 
been lifted for me by the action of 
my pen in writing the word. The 
memory of a room flies out to me, 
and nestles warmly in my fancy. I 
am in the room, yet, strangely 
enough, I seem also for a moment 
outside, looking at the house, with 
its long hip roof behind, its single 
huge chimney, its open-sided wood- 
shed filled with log ends to the top, 
its guardian trees. Then the sense of 
the room steals over me, a room with 
low ceiling and a red cloth on the 
table. In the corner stands a tall 
clock, and above the dial face a brig, 


with all sails set, rocks to the swing 
of the pendulum, upon a painted 
ocean. Tick-tock, tick-tock — very 
slowly and resonantly the great clock 
measures the flight of time, and the 
monotony of it is as a lullaby. The 
sun pours sleepily in through the 
western windows, over the pots of 
red geraniums. On the hearth a fire 
crackles, and the cat is asleep on the 
rag rug before it. Outside, the 
world is dazzling white at first, but 
presently it is blue, the same blue as 
the sky, for the sun is sinking and 
the tall columnar screen of the sugar 
grove on the hill is chill with shadow. 
There is steam rising from the muf- 
fler of the man driving past in a 
pung. How cold is the outside world, 
how still, how buried! Tick-tock, 
tick-tock—the brig rides up and 
down upon its painted ocean. A log 
falls with a crackle of sparks, and 
then the flames wallow anew up the 
great chimney. My eyes close drow- 
sily even now at the memory, to open 
again to the sound of dishes rattled 
in the kitchen and the coming of the 
evening lamps. 

The scene changes, and I stand 
outside of myself, as it were, and see 
myself go by down the wind, the 
spray of blown powder enveloping 
me to the waist, and whitening my 
shoulder blades. I am a dark little 
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figure in blue “pull-down” cap and 
navy blue pea-jacket, with a ja- 
panned tin lunch box under my arm, 
a figure as dark as the black cedars 
beside the roadside fence. or so much 
of the fence as is visible above the 
drifts—often only the top rail. There 
is no sun, only a patch of misty ra- 
diance in a white sky. The blown 
snow is scurrying in clouds over the 
pastures, half obscuring the rusty 
wall of woods beyond. Up the road 
ahead of me it swirls, and it comes 
pushing behind, hastening my foot- 
steps and stinging my face when I 
turn about. Now I am that little boy 
again, and feel the tingling joy of 
ploughing along before the wind, of 
kicking through the drifts, of racing 
ahead to catch the runner of a pung, 
perhaps, or of fighting my way home 
again with my face wrapped to the 
eyes in my woolen muffler—that su- 
preme joy of contending with ele- 
mental Nature when she demands of 
you your utmost. 

Since that little boy blew down the 
road before the wind, between the 
dark cedars, in a snowstorm which 
rose from the ground, he has 
watched many a snow descend upon 
a great city, there to blacken and 
melt and finally to be carted ignomin- 
iously off and dumped in the river. 
It would begin to fall, perhaps, in 
the evening, misting the lamps that 
blaze along Broadway, and swirling 
in under sidewalk canopies to powder 
the hair of the jeweled women who 
were alighting from their carriages 
and scurrying across the walk to the 
theater entrance. In the morning 
the sun would rise over a city trans- 
formed. The stark trees in the park 
would throw out black limbs outlined 
beneath a white capping; in Madison 
Square, Esquimaux igloos would rise 
in the streets ; for one glorious morn- 
ing the drab ground pattern of the 
town would disappear beneath the 
soft, clean blanket. But then would 
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come the slush, the blackening, the 
spatter. The country boy grew 
homesick for the sound of sleighbells, 
for the rush of sleds, for the great 
sweep of the storm over mountain 
walls and the long weeks of blue 
shadows on the silent fields, for all 
the unexpurgated drama of the 
snowy season. It was not the Sum- 
mer heat that drove him from New 
York, for that he always had con- 
trived to escape. It was much more 
the snowless Winter, Winter without 
the dramatic entrance of the storm, 
Winter without the happy ending of 
silver brooks alive in every road and 
finally of vanishing wisps of white 
drift behind pasture walls, melting 
like clouds before the winds of 
Spring. 

When you were a little boy did 
they use to tell you that when it 
snowed the old woman up in the sky 
was shaking out her feather bed? 
It was an appealing fancy, and I 
sometimes wonder what is its modern 
substitute now that feather beds have 
passed. It was a great joy, surely, 
when the first storm began, to stand 
with upturned face and watch the 
great flakes come down out of a 
white sky, assuming a separate indi- 
viduality quite suddenly, about ten or 
fifteen feet above your head. Your 
eyes would unconsciously pick out a 
particularly large flake, as it sepa- 
rated itself from the blur of the de- 
scending thousands, and you would 
watch it flutter easily to earth, some- 
times with the lightness and irrespon- 
sibility of a feather, sometimes as if 
it were sliding down the air. Often 
you would run to catch it on your 
coat sleeve, to admire its fairy tex- 
ture of interwoven crystals. Some- 
times it would swerve and hit you in 
the face, or fall into your open, 
laughing mouth, where it instantly 
dissolved with the faintest hint of a 
cool waterdrop. Then faster and 
faster the flakes began to come; they 
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were getting smaller now, as the 
storm settled down to its work, and 
the eyes were blinded trying to indi- 
vidualize them. The paths were al- 
ready white, the brown grass pow- 
dered, the evergreens putting on their 
hoods. It was then that you ceased 
your sport and looked out on the 
landscape in silence, no doubt uncon- 
scious of why it suddenly held you, 
but yielding to its spell. 

There is not Emerson’s “tumultuous 
privacy of storm” in the first snow- 
fall, nor the suggestion of Whittier’s 
rustic “Snowbound.” It comes upon 
a land not yet devoid of color on the 
hills, the browns and yellows and 
faint reds of hardwood foliage still 
shredding the branches, and a great 
deal of it must fall before the ground 
plan of the earth—the roads and pas- 
ture squares and meadow swales—is 
obliterated. What the first snow 
does is suddenly to spread a magic 
gauze between you and the familiar 
world, which accomplishes what the 
white gauze in the playhouse is in- 
tended to accomplish, the removal of 
the objects behind it into a dream 
place of dimmed outlines and shad- 
owy values. Through this medium 
the high lights, paradoxically, are the 
darkest spots, a foreground ever- 
green, perhaps, or the barn across the 
road. A pasture elm is a fountain 
of twig tracery, the wall of the moun- 
tain a wave of shadow billowing 
against the white sky. But there is 
nothing theatrical about the soft 
gauze of the storm; there is no con- 
centration nor color in the illumina- 
tion, but a uniform radiation of pure 
light, as pure as water. 

And now, when you have looked 
your fill on the soft suffusion of your 
landscape spaces, you are at length 
aware of the sound of the storm, a 
sound as soft as the sight, not a pat- 
ter nor a hiss, but something between 
the two as the flakes descend on the 
dead grass and the foliage, seeming 
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to accelerate in pace when they near 
the earth, as if eager for their lodg- 
ing place. This delicate sound, of 
course, is more apparent in the 
woods, or in fields where the dried 
weeds stand up stiffly, and I have 
walked many a mile in Winter lis- 
tening to it in the dead foliage above 
my head, while each new vista 
showed a white world and under 
foot the snow was deepening. 

Is the world ever more lovely than 
on the first morning after the first 
storm? From the Oh’s! and Ah’s! 
and How Lovely’s! of the average in- 
expressive mortal to the poetry of 
Whittier or the canvases of innumer- 
able artists, the record runs of our 
delight in the “frolic architecture” of 
the snow. I sometimes wonder, as 
they spindle skyward, why Norway 
spruces were planted before my 
dwelling, till the first storm has come 
and the next morning’s sun has risen 
bright and cold. Then I know. Then 
their long lateral branches, upcurved 
at the ends, bear great loads of white, 
in cones and caps and pyramids, and 
the green pendants of foliage below 
are like the beards of strange old 
men, those unseen gnomes, perhaps, 
who so perplexed Peer Gynt—and 
the critics! Then a great white birch 
among them is oddly whiter still— 
the only thing which can look white 
against new snow, except the feet of 
Nicolette. Then the spire of a hem- 
lock beyond is like a frosted Christ- 
mas card, and farther still, beyond 
the white obscurity of the hedge, the 
world simply vanishes into snow and 
sky, the background of a Japanese 
print, which is to say, pure sugges- 
tion, the blank paper. How curious- 
ly shut-in we feel on such a morning, 
in our little red house among the 
evergreens! We feel as shut-in, as 
deliciously private, as when the Mid- 
winter storm is besieging us, and 
the fire roars, and we gaze through 


the windows into a white darkness. 
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But, though we are thus shut in, we 
can hear from our porch the shouts 
of our neighbor’s children, the shrill 
screams of little girls going by to 
school, pursued by wicked little boys 
with snowballs, and—yes! there they 
are!—we can hear the jingle of 
sleighbells. No work can be done 
this morning! Down from the attic 
come the snowshoes, the thongs are 
tested, moccasins are oiled, and we 
are off for the deep woods. 

The deep woods have many moods 
in Winter, more, perhaps, than in 
Summer, or even in Spring. But 
they are never quite so beautiful as 
on this brilliant morning after the 
first heavy snowfall. Now the un- 
derbrush is bowed everywhere in 
slender hoops and arches of white. 
Now the brooks are still unfrozen 
and have hollowed the snow on their 
banks into rounded caps. Now the 
tree trunks down the forest aisles 
are sharply divided, like a Harle- 
quin’s costume, into black and white, 
white on the windward side, black on 
the leeward. Now the forest over- 
head is one continuous roof of frost- 
ed fairy tracery, dazzling where the 
sun shoots through, soft and feathery 
in shadow. Down a glittering forest 
aisle a fern stands up in the shelter 
of a rock, a vivid green above the 
white carpet. About us in the silence, 
as we walk, come down little plops 
of snow from shaken branches. As 
the sun mounts and its heat is felt, 
the tiny avalanches are sounding 
softly all around us in the woods. 
By noon the fairy groins and arches 
overhead, all this tracery as of elfin 
Gothic gone delightfully mad, will 
have fallen. The trees will stand up 
naked, above a snow carpet packing 
down for the first layer of Winter. 
But for one glorious morning we 
walk in spangled aisles and count it 
the best day of the year. 

Later, when the real storms of 
Winter have followed and packed 
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two feet of snow upon the forest 
floor, when the brooks have frozen 
into winding coils of slippery black 
amid the great trunks, when the trees 
are stern and naked with daggers of 
light between them, a hush of death 
comes over the Winter woods, a 
beautiful, solemn hush, and one in- 
stinctively lowers his voice as in the 
presence of mystery. Yet see where 
the deermice have danced, and where 
a squirrel has jumped to the foot of 
an evergreen, burrowed for cones, 
and emerged again to leave the tell- 
tale husks of his meal. Looking at 
the records on the ground, the woods 
seem very much alive, alive at hours 
when we are sleeping, perhaps, and 
the deer come through. See, here 
are their tracks, and here a shrub 
eaten off clean to the snow line. 

As the snow settles on the face of 
nature and becomes a part of it, as 
the village paths are packed as hard 
as pavement and the roads glisten 
with runner tracks, we begin to lose 
consciousness of the first all-perva- 
ding whiteness, and become aware of 
the colors in the Winter world. I 
once kept a diary of the snow, for an 
entire season—need I say it was my 
first season after our exodus from 
the land of bondage? Looking back 
over its pages, I find descriptions of 
rhapsodic, not to say startling, color 
schemes. Here is one: 


“The view from High Pasture this 
afternoon was lovely. the southwest, 
under a canopy of leaden clouds, was a 
warm red rift over the peak of Tom Ball 
Mountain, and it tinted the snow in the 
valley almost to my feet. To the east the 
sky was clear, a pure mother-of-pearl 

een and opal, over the long wave line of 

rilliant ultramarine mountains.” 


But that note is not exaggerated. 
It is an accurate transcription. Many 
years ago I read somewhere a state- 
ment by Maxfield Parrish that the 
color scheme of New England could 
be as vivid as that of Arizona, but it 
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was not till I dwelt a Winter through 
amid the New England hills that I 
believed him. Mount Lafayette 
sometimes is a mighty amethyst in 
the August sunset, but even our 
humble Berkshires are amethysts 
evening after evening when the val- 
leys are deep in snow and the wood- 
ed slopes are gray with chestnuts and 
birches streaked on the Winter car- 
pet; they are a beautiful chain of 
amethysts binding the farms, the vil- 
lages, the river reaches, and at their 
feet at twilight into the rusty tama- 
rack swamp steals a purple veil, 
which mounts the eastern wall as the 
sun sinks behind the western, dusk- 
ing into blue before it creeps quite to 
the summit, and changing from blue 
to an elusive, shadowy gunmetal 
color as the evening comes and a sil- 
ver moon rides high. 

There are sometimes colors in the 
later snowstorms, too. It may be, of 
course, merely a coincidence, but 
within my observation these colored 
snowstorms have all occurred after 
the February thaws, when the mind 
has begun to prepare itself for 
Spring. Possibly the increased power 
of the sun and the higher tempera- 
ture are, in fact, responsible for the 
atmospheric effects which produce 
the color. It can come from nothing 
else, for the earth is as bare and 
brown as in December, there is no 
more color on the hills, no brighter 
hue on the evergreens. Such a storm 
is the Winter analogy of the Sum- 
mer shower which dusks the land- 
scape with a dun, ashen cloud, but 
leaves a hole of blue sky in the west 
and plays on far mountains here and 
there a turquoise searchlight. From 
one quarter of the heavens the white 
vapor drives down upon us out of 
colorless space, but in the opposite 
quarter a mother-of-pearl sky gleams 
faintly through the mist, the moun- 
tain wall beneath it is like blue and 
green watered silk seen through a 


white veil, and the fir trees are em- 
erald. Such a storm passes quickly. 
We know it is not “fixin’ for a bliz- 
zard,” as the saying goes. But while 
it lasts it has something of the iri- 
descent yet illusive color of a tone- 
poem by Debussy. 

In the country, the old age of the 
snow is dignified and its passing a 
beautiful thing. All Winter it has 
covered the ground, protecting the 
shrubs and flower beds, conserving 
our gardens, our woods, even our 
soil. Then, on a March morning, it 
begins to feel the deadly breath of 
the south wind, and knows that its 
time has come. I have unconsciously 
personified it, falling into Mr. Rus- 
kin’s “pathetic fallacy” and violating 
the no doubt excellent principles once 
taught me by the worthy “Rhetoric” 
of Professor Hill. But occasionally 


one’s instincts kick over the traces, 


of rule and reason, and the kindly 
snow, which has covered our world 
the season through, will demand its 
place in our pagan pantheon, our se- 
cret temple of the ancient deities 
none of us has quite destroyed in his 
heart. Yes, the snow feels the mor- 
tal kiss of the south wind, and knows 
that its time has come. By noon the 
roads are water brooks, two silvery 
streams dancing and flashing down 
the runner ruts. On exposed sections 
where the wind has blown the snow 
thin, bare ground begins to appear, 
and the sleigh runners crunch and 
grind behind the straining horse. On 
a southern slope of Autumn plough- 
ing, the brown tops of furrows begin 
here and there to poke up above the 
white, like tiny islands in the sea. 
The eaves drip. The chickadees are 
sounding their love call. Then it is 
we go out into the buried garden and 
see the dark cone of the manure 
pile melted off and rising above 
the white, a happy harbinger of 
flowers. 

A second day, a third day, of ca- 
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ressing south wind, and the sleigh- 
bells jingle no more, the mountain 
pastures are bare, the fields and gar- 
dens are wet, brown earth, and sud- 
denly a song sparrow sings in the 
hedge. But we make one more trip 
into the deep woods, to say farewell 
to the Winter, into the high forests 
on the mountains this time, for it is 
there the snow longest abides. We 
tramp at first along sloppy, muddy 
roads, and then through soggy fields, 
past brooks which are full to over- 
flowing. There are white drifts along 
the pasture walls, however, and as 
we draw near the mountainside we 
can see the white carpet through the 
trees, which explains why the moun- 
tains still look gray, though the rest 
of the world is brown. As we enter 
the woods, our boots sink almost 
knee-high into the soft mass, which 
is too heavy for snowshoes. As we 
climb, it grows deeper, eighteen 
inches of it some years in mid-March 
on the northern side of the hills. The 
mountain wall grows steeper, the 
climbing harder, till at last the soft, 
treacherous snow affords no footing 
at all, and we can climb no more. We 
find an exposed rock which the sun 
has melted clear, and sit there to rest, 
surrounded by green arbutus plants 
and the fresh tendrils of Herb Rob- 
ert. We are hot and coatless, yet 
soaked with snow. The melting is 
gradual up here in the woods, and so 
long as the woods remain they are 
our protection from Spring floods, 
and our guarantee of a Summer 
water supply. 

The homeward trip is a matter of 
sliding, perhaps of frequent tumbles, 
of panting breath and laughter. The 
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roads have dried out perceptibly since 
we came over them earlier in the day. 
In many a furrow pools of water 
have succeeded the zebra stripes of 
white. As we look back to the up- 
land pastures the shreds of drift 
along the stone walls and by the edge 
of the woods are frailer now. A day 
of warm rain, and they will be gone. 
How tawny red the willows are in 
the swamp! See, here are bursting 
pussy buds! We have said good-bye 
to the snow. 

Yet not quite good-bye. In April 
it comes again, a last belated rear 
guard of white cavalry skirmishing 
across the garden after a dash over 
the northern mountain. The early 
peas are up, two double rows of them 
fifty feet long, and as the garden 
quickly whitens they make four green 
lines across the snow. Then the sun 
struggles through and drives back 
the attack. The hotbeds, covered as 
with a mat of feathers, begin to melt 
through, the manure pile steams, the 
eaves drip merrily, the astonished 
song sparrows, driven into the pines 
and even into the woodshed, emerge 
again and redouble their song as if to 
capture the lost time. This, indeed, 
is our farewell to the snow, and as 
we contemplate the green shoots of 
the perennials, protected, kept alive 
by their long Winter covering, as we 
see our lilacs bursting into bud and 
hear the brook’s full-throated babble, 
fed from the melting hills, there is 
tenderness and gratitude in our fare- 
well, as there will be once more 
warmth in our welcome. when over 
the northern hills comes back again 
the first white skirmish line of the 
cohorts of the Frost. 
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aL had been presciently 
sure throughout a headlong 
gallop that he would find Miss El- 
speth Cameron sheltering her late 
roses. A gray day, raw with the chill 
of a whispering ghost wind, was end- 
ing in a sunset of clear red shining 
that surely presaged frost. 

He was tall, Saxon-colored, deeply 
tanned, big without burliness, up- 
standing and masterful. A gentle- 
man by the grace of God, no less 
than by blood and breeding, his face 
lightened to match the sky at sight of 
Elspeth with outstretched arms, 
spreading an ample sheet over the 
rose she loved best. 

She also was tall, lithe, light-mo- 
tioned, slender, with silky dark hair 
framing a camellia-pale face. Now, 
in the rosy suffusion, the pallor van- 
ished—she looked rather an unfold- 
ing human rose than one in full ma- 
turity. Ardross tried to take the 
sheet from her—she resisted smil- 
ingly, saying over her shoulder, with 
a small wilful laugh: “Go build 
bridges, Denny—you do it better 
than anybody. But don’t you dare 
meddle with my roses! They are the 
precious last.” 

“Roses bloom to die—why not let 
them?” Ardross contended. 

She shook her head at him, and 
flung back: “Not to die of frost. At 
least—not my roses.” 

“The riddle of women! Of this 
especial woman!” Ardross mur- 
mured lightly—then, his voice trem- 
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“bling faintly : “Elspeth—why are you 
so full of pity for everything but the 
luckless men who love you?” 

“Specifications, please?” Elspeth 
said mutinously—but now something 
beyond the sunset glow stained her 
cheeks. 

Ardross caught her hands, and 
turned her to face him, saying yet 
more unsteadily: “I saw Harding— 
he came half in the mind to murder 
me for a dog-in-the-manger. Tell 
me why you sent him away? Can 
you ask or hope for more than he 
could give?” 

Elspeth shook her head. After a 
hard breath she answered steadily: 
“There lay the trouble, Denny. He 
had so much to give—for so little. 
You know I could never respect my- 
self if I made a bargain so unfair.” 

“Unfair! He would have thought 
it bliss, merely to love and cherish 
you,” Ardross cried almost angrily, 
yet with mounting color. 

Elspeth freed her hands, and 
turned again to her roses. They 
grew in a long border, sheltered by 
high arbor vite hedges, and bent 
down in front to turf so old and 
richly vital, that the ghost-wind had 
not parched it. The velvet green of 
it ran to an austere house, four- 
square, with a single jut of wing, a 
tiny portico and tall red brick outside 
chimneys. All the west windows of 
it flamed like sheeted rubies, those 
high in the gables out-flaming the 
rest. They commanded a sky-scape 
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whose only boundary was the dim 
blue distance, a long landscape of 
creek and valley from the well-head 
up among the hills to the broad 
blurred sweep where creek and val- 
ley met the river bottoms. 

Hence the name—Lookaway. The 
house had been notable, a landmark, 
material and social, ever since it was 
built a hundred years back. The 
builder, one Angus Cameron, a slip 
of transplanted Scotch gentry, had 
left his birthplace, Virginia, to help 
occupy and possess the richer lands 
beyond the mountains. He had 
taken up a small principality of them, 
built Lookaway of timber hewn in his 
own forests, brick made from his 
own clay, lived and died there, more 
honored than beloved, but leaving to 
his descendants a name better than 
all his riches. _Now a spiritual entail 
more potent than any legal one, had 
brought the estate to his great-great- 
granddaughter Elspeth, his sole de- 
scendant. 

She loved her land, her name, her 
blood. Old tenants, black and white, 
could please her no better than by 
telling her she had “the real Cameron 
look.” Her mother had died when 
she was born, her father and his 
three brothers had been lost six 
months later in the course of a voy- 
age undertaken in hope of mitigating 
his grief. Thus she had grown up 
under the eye of a stately grand- 
mother, too kindly-wise to let the 
child feel in childhood the burden of 
her great possessions. Madame 
Cameron’s hope had been to see El- 
speth safely married. “Not to a man, 
who will take her name, but who can 
give her one as good in exchange for 
it.” Madame held names and what 


they stood for, sacred—so sacred 
that Elspeth had felt almost recon- 
ciled to her taking off, happy in the 
belief that her grandchild’s future 
was secure. 

“Run along to the house! I'll be 
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there in a little while.” Elspeth 
called over her shoulder, as she 
tucked in one of the last rose bushes. 

Ardross did not stir until, her task 
done, she turned to face him, her 
eyes starry in the gathering dusk. 
Again he caught her hands, saying 
huskily : “There must be a better rea- 
son. Elspeth! Elspeth!—am I the 
reason? Do you still care? Too 
much for—other loves?” 

“Is that a fair question?” she 
flashed out at him. 

He shook his head, saying still hus- 
kily: “Between us there can be no 
longer any question of fairness or 
unfairness—only of love. I love you 
—you only—well enough to leave 
you without murmuring—if only I 
could leave you happy. But—since 
you will have no other husband—in 
God’s name forgive me—marry me 
—and let me atone!” 

“You dare to ask that?” Elspeth 
said slowly, trying to free her hands. 

“I dare!” he answered, his mouth 
setting hard: “One time more. The 


last! I swear it.” 
“Unkind!” . Elspeth murmured 
very low. 


He flamed at her: “It is you who 
are unkind. Think what it must 
mean to leave you here, alone and un- 
happy, and feel it burning through 
me, night and day, that I and my 
weak folly have cost you—so much 
more than life itself.” 

“Console yourself with thinking 
that I have peace with honor. Mar- 
riage might rob me even of that,” 
Elspeth answered. 

Ardross laid a hand upon her lips, 
saying very low: “Not if you mar- 
ried me, dear! I would love and 
cherish you so humbly, so gratefully, 
so faithfully! Is it nothing that I 
have done penance all these years, 
keeping my soul in sackcloth, wait- 
ing, watching, always hoping, at last 
seeing hope almost dead ?” 

“Let it quite die,” Elspeth whis- 
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pered tremulously. “It is this way, 
Denny—if—if I listened to you—I— 
I could never love you reasonably— 
it would be the same old headlong, 
headstrong affection—a n d—a n d— 
you might change again—” 

“Never!” Ardross cried, trying to 
take her in his arms. 

She eluded him and ran on 
eagerly: “That would be like waking 
to life and torture—after the peace 
of frozen death. You must not ask 
me—I dare not—the risk is too 
cruel.” 

“I tell you I cannot change again,” 
Ardross protested strongly. 

Elspeth shivered faintly. “Suppose 
Helen came back—free?” she said. 

“It would make no difference,” 
Ardross answered almost grimly. 
“She bewitched me—once. I have 
no thought of denying it. But—the 
fit left me, as suddenly, as completely, 
as it came.” 

“When she threw you over for a 
richer man? Why did you let her?” 
Elspeth questioned almost viciously. 
“Tf you had not let her, you would 
not be here, sulking, shirking your 
man’s chance, your man’s work,” she 
ran on. “At least—it began that 
way—and habit is so strong. That 
has hurt me worst, Denny—it is the 
thing I cannot forgive, even though 
you may now repent it.” 

Ardross dropped her hands as 
though they burned him. “You— 
have—thought — have — believed — 
that!” He said, each word heavy as 
a plummet. “Well! You shall know 
the truth at last. I came back, I have 
stayed here—because of you! You 
only. That’s the God’s truth. Be- 
lieve it or not as you like. If only 
you can believe, can trust me, go with 
me—I’ll face the world—and make 
you proud of me. I’m yours to make 
or mar. That is no light responsi- 
bility. It has cut me, it always will 
—to think I have marred your ex- 
istence. You were made for just one 


thing—to be a full man’s full mate, 
the mother of noble children, the 
heart and soul and queen of a won- 
derful home. I had rather die than 
leave you alone here—nobody closer 
than a fifth cousin. You are likely 
to live long—sixty years more, may- 
be. What will you do with them? 
How fill them? Don’t answer me— 
only think. We were made for each 
other—we felt it from the very first, 
before ever we had spoken—there at 
the dance—” 

“I was nineteen—and so happy I 
dared not sleep, afraid the happiness 
would turn toa dream. When morn- 
ing came I was worse—afraid—that 
you would not be the same,” Elspeth 
interrupted, her eyes softly glowing. 
“I was so madly, wildly happy, it is 
a pity I did not die.” 

“We might still be as happy—if 
only I had been wise enough for a 
great folly—marrying you straight- 
way,” Ardross said, sighing bitterly. 

Elspeth recoiled, crying out sharp- 
ly: “Denny! The one mercy of all 
is—you changed before we were 
bound irrevocably.” 

“TI think you hate me as much as 
once you loved me.” Ardross 
groaned turning half about. 

Elspeth laid a light hand on his 
arm. “No, no! I did.not hate you 
—not even when first I knew the bit- 
ter truth. I—I want you to be happy 
—more than anything. Go back 
to work—find a younger woman, 
more pliable, more beautiful than I 
could ever be. That cannot be hard 
—if you have no longer a hope of 
Helen.” 

“Damn Helen!” Ardross burst out. 
“It’s maddening—the way you harp 
on her. I tell you she was—only an 
infatuation. Caddish as it sounds, 
let me tell you, also, this—she of- 
fered to throw over the other richer 
man at the last—but I smiled—and 
bade her keep to her bargain. Can 
you be jealous—after that?” 
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“Was I ever jealous? It was not 
her fault that you loved her—and 
left me for her. Me, your betrothed! 
And—I bade you go to her—free— 
as soon as I knew,” Elspeth said 
chokingly. 

Ardross caught her close. “We 
will forget her,” he said. “As to 
marrying—I will have no wife but 
you. Decide! At once! Will you 
take and make me, or let me go on to 
sloth and rust and ruin?” 

Darkness had come on them al- 
most palpably. He could not see her 
face, strain as his eyes might. She 
was trembling within his arms, but 
after a minute he felt her stiffen, and 
writhe away from him. Instantly he 
let her go—she turned toward the 
house, saying dully: ‘“Denny—ask 
me anything else—I will do it gladly. 
But not that! I am afraid. So—it 
must be good- bye—and good luck to 
you in all things.” 

She hoped he would seize her, kiss 
her, force her to unsay what she had 
said. Instead he left her, silent— 
next minute she heard him galloping 
away. The hoof-strokes fell like the 
hammering of nails in a coffin—but 
when they had died away, Elspeth 
went sedately indoors and sat down 
to supper with no outer sign of dis- 
quiet. Indeed, Nora Daly, her com- 
panion since Madame died, found her 
friendlier than usual, in that she 
asked interestedly after Granny 
Daly’s rheumatism, and of her own 
volition offered to send a piglet to 
Little Tom next time Nora went 
home. 

Afterward there was a change—a 
very gradual one. Elspeth was not 
restless, but forever doing things. 
She went everywhere, looking nar- 
rowly into all the concerns of the big 
home farm, especially the grass-land, 
and the fields of young wheat. She 


had known beforehand, by heart it 
seemed, the live-stock, the fowls, the 
trees in the belting woodlands. Now 
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she set herself further to know the 
leaseholds, getting out old deeds, and 
walking or riding their bounds. Thus 
she made actual touch with her ten- 
ants, thus, too, almost insensibly, she 
came to know the plain folk whose 
thrifty farmsteads blotched the 
higher ridge lands—many of whom 
had looked with grudging envy upon 
the richer Cameron holdings of bot- 
toms and foot-hills. 

Much bottom land had been s sown 
to alfalfa, thereby trebling the Cam- 
eron profit on hay and live-stock. 
Nora who went along, something be- 
twixt a guide and a card of entry, 
was sure in her own mind that Miss 
Cameron purposely made errands at 
the farm houses. How else could 
she, who had the most and the best 
of everything, be so set on buying a 
cunning fat pig, a pair of sleek 
speckled pullets, a spotted calf, or a 
bag of the so-famous Pearmain ap- 
ples to be found only in Grandad 
Higby’s orchard? 

Elspeth bargained with a sweet 
eagerness, as if the sellers did her the 
greatest possible favor. It took her 
quite aback to have Old Jack Bartee, 
who lived almost at the very ridge- 
top snarl out, holding up a whimper- 
ing blue-hound puppy: “I’m er pore- 
white all right enough—but not so 
low down as to go sellin’ anybody er 
pup—much less er woman! Buy 
him! The price is—jest the totin’ of 
him erway. Give ye fair warnin’ 
though, he comes o’ the very wust 
suck-aig breed and, most likely, will 
turn out no ‘count as they make 
dawgs. His mammy’s diffrunt—got 
the best nose and the clearest bark in 
the county. But as ter pups—ye 
caint never t 

Elspeth drove off too abashed even 
for thanks. Half a mile away she 
asked: “Nora—do you happen to 
know of anything Old Jack particu- 
larly cares about?” She was think- 


ing he must need everything—his 
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cabin door sagged on its one hinge, 
the chimney was toppling so it had to 
be propped with poles, and only frag- 
ments of rotten rails told that once 
there had been a yard fence. More- 
over his shoes were broken, his 
clothes so awkwardly patched they 
barely held together. Yet he had 
taken off his battered wool hat the 
minute he knew himself in the pres- 
ence of women, and stood uncovered 
in a keen wind while he talked, a 
dozen hounds, lithe, glossy, lath-lean, 
leaping and frolicking about him. 
They were his family—much more 
companionable than Toad, the half- 
wit he had taken in to save him from 
going to the poorhouse. 

“Why yes! Ginger cakes! Big, 
and thick and square, with m’lasses 
smeared on top,” Nora answered 
with a giggle. “Every Christmas he 
has Aunt M’ria Drake bake him a 
big batch—and swears when he 
comes to get them he loves ’em bet- 
ter’n anything except Miss July-Ann 
Joyner—his wife.” 

“His wife? Is she dead?” 

Nora shook her head, saying: 
“Why, sho’ly you know about them! 
I’m certain the old Madame did 
—for Mother said once she had 
Old Jack up there—and tried to fix 
things up between them—didn’t she 
ever tell you?” 

“Not a word, Maybe I was too 
small,” Elspeth answered, smiling 
softly at thought of her grandmother 
hectoring this rugged old sinner. 

Nora went on eagerly: “I don’t 
know as I can tell it all straight—as 
near as I know, Old Jack run away 
when he was sixteen, and never came 
back till he was twenty. Camp-meet- 
ing fetched him then—though some 
say Miss July-Ann was the real rea- 
son—that they’d been sorter sweet- 
hearts when they were little. Any- 
way they both went to the mourner’s 
bench the very same minute—got re- 
ligion there—and walked away from 


it, their faces shinin’, and huggin’ 
each other—tight. Mother stands 
out to this day that nobody ever saw 
brighter converts. Maybe love had 
somethin’ to do with it—anyway, 
they up and got married next morn- 
ing at eight-o’clock sermon—with 
folks all about shoutin’ and praisin’ 
God for makin’ ’em so happy. Old 
Jack had a fine horse—they come 
home on it, ridin’ double. Went to 
her house, so as to get some of her 
plunder for the new home—she’d 
lived with her granny, and the old 
lady was just six weeks dead. In 
helpin’ her Old Jack took off his coat 
—and out dropped a letter. It was 
from a girl he was engaged to, back 
down the river where he’d been 
workin’. Miss July-Ann picked it 
up and read it—you can’t hardly 
blame her. What she said after- 
wards to Old Jack, nobody knows 
but him and the Lord—and they 
won't tell. But—they parted, right 
then and there. They stayed parted 
ever since—he had a place same as 
she. Somehow they scrabble along— 
he don’t want to raise anything but 
corn enough for him and the dogs— 
he hunts and fishes, sells skins, and 
cuts hoop-poles, and does black- 
smithin’ when the notion takes him. 

“She’s by her chickens like he is 
by his dogs—won’t sell one, dead nor 
alive, for anybody’s money. But she 
always has eggs to sell—and lets the 
Blackstocks work her Cove field on 
shares—it feeds her and the chick- 
ens. Then she has her garden—a 
real good one, and a fine orchard— 
she swaps truck and fruit with folks 
for work to keep up her place. You 
must have seen it—the house with 
the green-painted gate, and all that 
white-washed fence, and the yard 
swept so clean always its like a car- 
pet. It’s right down the ridge, nearly 
under Old Jack’s—” 

“I don’t remember seeing it—but 
now I certainly shall do it,” Elspeth 
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interrupted smiling. “But tell me 
how she occupies herself! Does she 
read, or sew or knit ?” 

“Lawsy me! She does mighty 
near everything but read,” Nora 
broke out. “Packed away her gran- 
ny’s big Bible after the partin’—be- 
cause she won’t read that, won’t let 
herself read anything else. But she 
says she’s never lonesome—and says 
true I reckon. The circuit riders 
used to go to see her, and beg her to 
come to meetin’—until she told one 
flat-footed, she wished they’d stay 
away and let her alone. She’s civil 
enough to other folks that come, 
though she never asks anybody. 
She’s even civil to Old Jack. He 
comes down once a year to ask if she 
hasn’t changed her mind. She says 
No—then fills him up on ginger cake, 
and fried pies, and hard cider—so he 
tells Aunt M’ria—what I wonder at 
is, why she’s so polite to him, when 
she keeps her grudge alive.” 

“I wonder—if they would care to 
be—free?” Elspeth said musingly. 

Nora shook her head energetically, 
saying: “That’s the very oddest part. 
She deserted him, so he could get a 
divorce and marry his other sweet- 
heart, but he wouldn’t hear of it— 
says July-Ann is all of his religion he 
hasn’t lost, so he’s bound to hold on 
to her. He don’t talk so much about 
her nowadays—but first and last I 
reckon the two of them have made 
more talk than the biggest folks in 
the country.” 

Elspeth listened in silence, her 
heart strangely melted. Here was 
her own spiritual case, from a dif- 
ferent angle. She understood the re- 
coil of love and trust betrayed—the 
sear they had left on the soul of this 
wedded virgin. The puppy cuddled 


blissfully in the rug at her feet, 
whimpered softly, and rubbed his 
head against her knee. It made her 
smile, yet sigh—Old Jack had so 
Dogs spelled 


much the best of it. 
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love—love much more human and 
companionable than the best affection 
to be won from feathered creatures. 
Furthermore Old Jack had his hunt- 
ing, his work in the open, not to 
name kindly casual contact with 
other men. 

Certainly he had more than all the 
best of it, however much he lacked of 
trim, primly ordered comfort. How 
did Miss July-Ann get through her 
lone days and nights? Nora an- 
swered the unspoken question, by 
running on eagerly: “I just wisht 
we could get inside her house one 
time. You’d see such things! Patch- 
work quilts—she knows all the pat- 
terns ever made, they say—carpets, 
rugs, flax-cloth and linen—every 
thread homespun, and wove on her 
own loom. She can out-spin and 
out-weave anybody even yet—her 
wheel goes on till chicken crow all 
the long winter nights. So she has 
thread for the whole summer’s weav- 
in’—and she dyes things, and sews 
beautifully—and knits—and _rush- 
bottoms chairs if she’s in a real good 
notion for it. _Somebody asked her 
once if there was any sort of work 
she couldn’t do. She thought a 
while, then up and said: ‘Well! 
The only sort I’d be afraid to try is 
makin’ a man behave right — and 
since the Lord in heaven makes such 
a botch o’ that, I reckon I needn’t 
mind.’ ” 

“Does she sell the things she 
makes?” Elspeth asked. 

Nora looked away. After a sec- 
ond she answered thoughtfully: 
“Some of ’em—to some people— 
other folks couldn’t get the wrappin’s 
of a finger from her, for any money 
they might offer.” 

“Are the Camerons ‘other folks’ ?” 
Elspeth asked, smiling at Nora’s evi- 
dent confusion. 

Nora nodded, murmuring apolo- 
getically: “But—you mustn’t mind 
—she hasn’t ever seen you.” 
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“Why should I mind? I’m only— 
sorry,” Elspeth answered. 

After a silent minute, Nora went 
on thoughtfully: “Mother says it’s 
such a shame Miss July-Ann is like 
she is. She is so smart and handy, 
and does such a lot of things, she 
could teach all us young ones to be 
some account. You see—her granny 
raised her, and taught her all the old 
ways. Used to be all the women 
could do some of the things she keeps 
up—but now they run to the store 
for everything—if they had to home- 
make clothes they and their children 
would go naked.” 

“How long—?” Elspeth began. 

Nora interrupted: “Thirty years 
last August. Long time—isn’t it? 
How can a man and woman hold out 
so? She might a-had her pick of 
marryin’ men, if ever she had set 
herself free. Even now I know 
three spry widowers that would jump 
at the chance of courtin’ her—if 
there was any chance. Seein’ there’s 
none—why, they save their breath to 
cool their porridge.” 

“What became of—the other wom- 
an?” Elspeth asked. 

Nora giggled. “She! Oh, she had 
all the common sense in the bunch— 
got married right away—has raised 
ten children and now there’s I 
d’know how many grandchildren. 
Named her oldest Juliana, and sent 
its picture to Old Jack—thinkin’, I 
reckon, he’d love to show it to his 
wife. He says he would a-done it, 
if the brat hadn’t been so cussed 
ugly, it was a plumb insult to name it 
for anybody that looked human. 
Pappy says Old Jack was made for a 
project—I say they both were—may- 
be that’s how comes it they 


keep hangin’ together, and stayin 
apart.” 

“I am bound to see Miss July-Ann. 
Nora, you surely can help me man- 
age it,” Elspeth said earnestly. 

Nora bit her lips: 


“We'll have to 
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make it seem like a happen-so,” she 
said. “She’s awful tetchous, know- 
in’ she’s a kind of show for even her 
own sort. And—and—she says flat, 
you Camerons think yourselves made 
of better dirt than the rest of us— 
just because your first grandpap had 
sense enough to take up all the best 
land in sight.” 

“I am going to see her—notwith- 
standing,” Elspeth repeated, stooping 
to pat the puppy’s friendly head. 
Then they drove in silence through 
the wan sunshine of late December, 
yet fanned by airs as soft as May. 
The lower meadows were still green, 
young wheat spread lustily, hiding 
the rich earth at root; quail piped 
joyously upon the fences or ran in 
slant files athwart the road or along 
hedgerows jeweled with trails of 
vivid cat-brier, or coral-red rose- 
hips, still unscathed by frost. Elspeth 
wondered to see them thus perfect, 
remembering what scathe had fallen 
upon her cherished rose border. 
Now and then a bitten bud strug- 
gled to ghostly bloom—a type, she 
thought sorrowfully, of her own life, 
seared with its casting away of love. 
Ardross had gone away—she did not 
know where. She would never see 
him again. Or if she did it would 
be when both were old and withered. 
It remained for her to fill her empty 
life as best she might. She was sick 
of travel, society, the glitter of gaiety 
possible to wealth. There remained 
service. Perhaps it would comfort 
her. She would take warning by this 
other woman eating out a heart in 
lonely pride—and before it was too 
late. 

All night she lay musing upon this 
human tragedy so nearly parallel to 
her own. The man, weazened and 
shiftless, the woman devoured of 
pride—with the eyes of the spirit she 
discerned in them capacities for so 
much happier things. Contemplation 
of them, straining at the tether they 
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would not break, brought back what 
Denny had said so clearly. Her 
cheeks burned. Even as herself this 
other woman might have been, a 
man’s full mate, the mother of noble 
children. Perhaps she had yearned 
for them as Elspeth knew she her- 
self would yearn. She had tried hon- 
estly to love Harding, certain that no 
woman could ask a finer mate. It 
had been vain—marry without loving 
she could not, marry where she did 
love she would not, because she 
dared not. Work she must—not for 
herself, but for her people, and 
through them, for all time. 

Days of brooding showed her the 
way. It was to win forgiveness from 
her humble neighbors for the affront- 
ing Cameron prosperity they had en- 
vied through generations of drab and 
narrow living. Dimly she began to 
see the color of reason behind the 
ancient grudge. Human quality low- 
ered or rose with land quality—the 
Cameron monopoly of all the best 
land had driven away the best and 
brightest youth round about in 
search of opportunity. Madame 
Cameron had lamented over and over 
the decadence—the new generations 
did not measure up to their elders. 
They neglected, even despised, the 
old crafts that had built homes in the 
wilderness, and furnished them com- 
fortably. They did not prize the old 
furniture, hand-wrought from native 
walnut and cherry, of a fine, strong 
simplicity, beautifully mellowed by 
time. Madame had rescued many 
pieces from destruction, even though 
Lookaway all but overflowed with 
companion-pieces that old Angus 
Cameron had had made by his crafts- 
men-tenants. 

So, too, she had accumulated 
chestfuls of homespun linen, marvel- 
ous woolen counterpanes, netted cur- 
tains, needle-wrought spreads for 
beds, tables, dressers, rivaling tap- 
estry, beside blankets spun from pure 
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lamb’s wool, fine enough for a royal 
princess. 

She had taught her grandchild to 
love and cherish such things. El- 
speth was glad. Having so much in 
hand, it would not be awkward to 
undertake not only gathering more, 
but reviving, by liberal patronage, 
all the old crafts. Lookaway should 
be first a museum of such crafts, 
then a monument to the Camerons, 
last of all a school, the center of 
quickening impulses that might 
transform the region round about. 
She would have to go slowly, tread- 
ing with nice caution. If only Denny 
were there to help and counsel—but 
it was too late for regrets. Yet she 
did not deny to herself that she pined 
for him more and more with each 
passing day. And even as she pined 
she told herself she had been wise, 
with a wisdom that in the end would 
prove kindness to both. 

The blue pup became her shadow 
—one that kept Old Jack steadily 
in her mind. Possibly that was why 
she turned to him as a confederate 
in her mild conspiracy. She was 
sure he would be glad to help her. 
The first thing was to make sure like- 
wise of Miss July-Ann. She was 
the teacher providentially at hand— 
if only she could be persuaded to 
teach. Old Jack must do that —as 
he must also persuade her that the 
hated race of Cameron was as human 
as her own. But when Elspeth 
sounded him first, the result was dis- 
couraging—he nodded emphatic ap- 
proval of all things, until it came to 
his wife—then with a slow shake of 
the head, he said grimly: “Thar ye 
come to er full stop—nobody ain’t 
workin’ miracles no more. Unbroke 
steers yoked up with thunder and 
lightnin’ couldn’t pull ner skeer July- 
Ann one inch outen her own way.” 

Constant dropping wears the hard- 
est stone. Elspeth refused so stead- 
fastly to give over her plan, Old 
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Jack at last agreed to help it for- 
ward. So upon his annual New Year 
visit, between mouthfuls of ginger- 
cake and gulps of cider, he gossiped 
with artful artlessness of the Camer- 
on gal and her goings on—how she 
had given ten dollars—in gold—for 
a masterpiece of patchwork, of the 
pattern known locally as Braddock’s 
Defeat, and paid the Gusty gals 
twenty-five for their knotted counter- 
pane—the one with their grand- 
mam’s name in the pattern—and 
would let them keep it as long as they 
lived, they agreeing to will it to her 
when they died. 

These are but sample nuggets of 
his gossiping. Before he was done 
tale-telling Miss July-Ann sat quiv- 
ering angrily through and through. 
She had the outraged pride of a great 
artist who sees mere daubs rated 
above her own masterpieces. Old 
Jack understood the flash of her eye, 
the dilation of her nostrils—far too 
well to let the understanding come 
to the surface. Certainly a diplomat 
was lost in him—when he shook 
hands at parting, he said with a pity- 
ing inflection: “I’m ra’ale down 
sorry, July-Ann, you never cottoned 
none to that thar Cameron breed. I 
like this last one, same as ef she’d 
been born poor—but that ain’t no- 
ways sayin’ you’d like her the same.” 

Miss July-Ann merely sniffed. But 
for a fortnight after she was myste- 
riously busy, searching in chests and 
closets and drawers, comparing 
things, taking them out, putting them 
back, frowning heavily the while, but 
purposefully. Then came a lull, 
throughout which she let nobody in- 
side. And then upon Ground Hog 
Day—Candlemas Day, bookish folk 
call it—she sent a cryptic message to 
Nora. Daly’s: Granny. “I’ve got 
things ter show, and some ter sell, 
ter them as has money ter buy,” it 
ran. Much amplified, and circuitous- 
ly delivered, it brought Elspeth, with 


Nora at her elbow, to the trim green 
gate, the next day but one. 

“Suppose she was only fooling us,” 
Elspeth said as they got down from 
the light road-cart, and began blank- 
eting the span of browns. It was so 
bright and mild the blankets were 
hardly needed ; still Elspeth knew she 
would have an easier mind if she 
were sure her pets would take no 
harm. Old Jack had shouted at 
them as they whisked past his cabin: 
“Better not git outen the smell o’ yer 
own chimbley-smoke.” They had 
laughed at his warning, waving it 
saucily away. Elspeth was some- 
how in high spirits—more alive than 
she had been since the chill sunset 
that had seen her one love ride away. 

“Suppose she was only fooling!” 

Nora echoed as they lifted the gate- 
latch. 
Elspeth laughed hushedly, as she 
answered: “She hasn’t a dog to set 
on us—and if she grows too threat- 
ening, why, we can call Old Jack. 
His house almost hangs over this 
one, if we did come such a distance 
to get here.” 

“He moved the cabin right to the 
edge o’ the bluff—so he could watch 
—and listen,” Nora said under her 
breath. “You see, she”—nodding to- 
wards the house—“has piles of 
money—at least folks think so. If 
it wasn’t for him, and the dogs— 
well, she might have had trouble 
enough. But while he lives, I reckon 
nobody’ll ever dare to bother her.” 

As they spoke together the door 
opened. Like a picture in a frame, 
Elspeth saw a woman, straight as a 
lance, with heavy gray hair, her with- 
ered face illumined by deep-set dark 
eyes, her mouth shut so firmly it was 
no more than a crease. As she 
looked at them it relaxed a little. She 
stepped aside and waved them with- 
in, saying: “So you’ve come to see 
the biggest old fool in all the hill 
country.” 
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“No!” Elspeth said with her most 
gracious smile. “Say, rather, the 
wonder-woman—you see Nora has 
been telling me of all the things you 
do.” 

_“She had help, I reckon,” Miss 
July-Ann said significantly, ushering 
them into a whitewashed log room, 
smelling of dried rose-leaves and 
fresh pine boughs. A big crock of 
the boughs stood in front of an un- 
lighted fire. Miss July-Ann whirled 
the crock aside, brought in a shovel 
of live coals, and shuffled them care- 
lessly among the litter of fat pine 
kindling, saying with half a grimace: 
“Fire always burns good—when you 
don’t need it.” Then she pulled up 
the gay paper window shades, twist- 
ed back the lawn curtains, set her 
arms akimbo, and added almost defi- 
antly: “The free show’s open. Look 
all ye choose.” 

Elspeth did look—at things beau- 
tiful, at other things heart-breaking 
in their waste of effort, spread upon 
the tall four-poster, over tables, 
chairs, dresser, a narrow coffin-like 
sofa, even the tall painted clock. 
Rugs, woven, tied, knitted, braided, 
lay heaped about the floor. Some 
were of wool, gorgeously gay in 
color, others had soft shadings, and 
surfaces fine and fleecy. One, braid- 
ed round, had been originally white 
with a red center blotch. Time had 
turned it an ivory yellow. Its ma- 
ker held it up disdainfully before 
Elspeth, saying: “Made outen the 
frock I married in, and that’n I had 
on when me and Jack Bartee pro- 
fessed.” 

Elspeth felt herself choke. The 
woman was flouting her—flaunting 
her own folly in a stranger’s face. 
Could she mean anything? Had 
there been gossip? Did the country- 
side know what had befallen her? 
Miss July-Ann stood eyeing her, 
with a faint, malicious amusement. 
To escape her piercing gaze, Elspeth 


began to rummage through the dis- 
play. Even the most hideous thing 
was a marvel of handicraft. As she 
looked, her heart swelled with sym- 
pathy for the lone yet dauntless soul 
that had turned its shipwreck to such 
account. Almost timidly she began 
asking if she might buy. 

With a sudden imperious sweep of 
the arm, Miss July-Ann checked her: 
“Take what you want—and wel- 
come,” she said. “Hit makes me 
feel good—givin’ things to a Camer- 
on. I don’t want Cameron money— 
don’t need it, neither. Got enough 
to last my time out and bury us both. 
Me and my man—” 

“You are too kind—but thank you 
ever so much,” Elspeth interrupted. 
“So kind I am made bold enough to 
ask a greater gift—it is that instead 
of giving me these wonderful things, 
you will let me come to you, and 
learn how to make them.” 

“Why? Whut makes ye wanter 
learn?” Miss July-Ann demanded. 

“So I may teach other women— 
the women round about. It would 
help them so much, in so many ways 
To earn money without going away, 
for one thing—for another to know 
real beauty from ugliness.” 

“Cain’t you find nothing better to 
do?” Miss July-Ann asked with a 
mirthless cackle. 

Elspeth shook her head—she could 
not trust herself to speak. 

Miss July-Ann was staring again, 
reading her soul, it seemed. Sud- 
denly she burst out: “I’m glad I 
toled ye here—it sorter eases me ter 
find another livin’ woman as big a 
fool as I’ve been myself. . . . Yer 
face says that fer ye—that ye’ve 
throwed away all o’ real livin’ fer 
—jest some sort o’ woman-whimsy. 
And the Lord’s goin’ ter give ye long 
life ter repent it—jest the same as 
me. I’m risin’ fifty—and shore ter 
see eighty—old Miss July-Ann, so 
cranky she’s er holy show—only she 
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keeps so ter herself. Er woman 
wasted is bad enough—but not the 
wust. Ef only Jack Bartee had mas- 
tered me in the beginnin’—I'd a- 
made a man o’ him—with better men 
ter come after him—” 

“He is a man—it is not too late to 
make him a happy one,” Elspeth 
cried eagerly, clutching Miss July- 
Ann’s arm. “He will come back for 
a word—a look even—” 

“I know hit—drat him!” Miss 
July-Ann snapped. “Looky that, 
will ye! I’d not show ’em ter any- 
body but er fellow-fool.” 

She had pulled open a drawer 
crammed with fine knitted socks, all 
new. “Been puttin’ ‘em thar ever 
sence—” she began, then stopped, 
swallowing hard. “Hopin’ some day 
—any day—he’d come an’ hang up 
his hat—and help himself ter—any- 
thing he choosed.” 

“He'll come if I ask him,” Elspeth 
said, smiling. 

“An’ I’d ruther pizen ye than let 
ye do it—folks would never git done 
laughin’,” Miss July-Ann demurred. 

“Let them laugh. It won’t matter 
if you are happy,” Elspeth counseled. 

The older woman turned upon her 
almost fiercely, crying: “Why don’t 
ye take yer own medicine? Ain’t 
thar a fine man somewhars standin’ 
and beggin’ ye ter walk with him 
through the gates o’ Parydise?” 

Again Elspeth’s face spoke for her 
—it flushed so divinely Miss July- 
Ann laughed aloud. “H-m! Jinny 


Reese, that buys my eggs, can tell 
truth—by accident,” she said with a 
chuckle. “She’d choke ef I didn’t 
let her tell me all the clash goin’— 
that’s how I knowed about your 
man; though that old fool Jack 
never said a word.” 

“But—he’s goin’ ter speak—sev- 
eral words,” Old Jack said through 
the door. “Fust off—hit’s snowin’ 
like blazes—ye can’t go home the hill 
way—imaybe ye can make it down 
the valley if ye start right off. Next 
—Miss Elspeth—ye must take a pas- 
senger—Nora can stay here. That'll 
make room.” 

“What passenger?” Elspeth asked, 
her heart beating faster—she had 
spied a tall figure in the dim-lit pas- 
sage behind Old Jack. 

“A pore critter nigh erbout crazy,” 
Old Jack said genially. “’Pears that 
way, at least. Got ter my shanty 
jest as snow started, and wouldn’t 
stop thar a minute arter I’d told him 
you were down here—at my wife’s 
house. Said them brown colts might 
kill ye—would be shore ter run, arter 
standin’ still, in this weather. I 
d’know but he’s half-right—anyway, 
you know, crazyticks has ter be hu- 
mored. So you better take him 
along—and be sho’ ye give him the 
reins.” 

“I will—for always,” Elspeth said 
joyously, as Denny came through the 
door, and took her boldly into his 
arms, regardiess of anything but that 
they were again together. 
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In Which the Arm of Coincidence Is as Muscular as 
It Is Long 


By NEWTON A. FUESSLE 


ANE DUMONT pulled herself 
out of Fifth Avenue’s brisk cur- 
rent of pedestrians, and proceeded 
west on Forty-eighth Street toward 
the unhomelike boarding - house 
where she lodged and partook of un- 
appetizing fare. She had walked to 
and from the cheerless, almost chair- 
less, office of the Cheering Hour 
Magazine. Like a shuttle in ambi- 
tion’s loom, she made the trip two or 
three times a week, starting out with 
a newly finished story, and returning 
to her abode with a manuscript rid- 
dled with criticism and rejected with 
thanks. 

Five months ago she had left 
Xenia, Ohio, to become a feeble 
spark in the Big Town, to shoulder 
her weapon in the Army of Medioc- 
rity. She came with spirits bubbling 
high with hope. Her virile heart- 
beats accelerated into a conquering 
staccato as the vital chant of the 
city smote her ears; for she was 
three-and-twenty. 

Through the breathless summer 
she pounded her typewriter, panting 
for literary recognition. The fall 
saw her fingers falling on the type- 
writer keys with courage unabated, 
although rejections continued to rain 
upon her in a cruel deluge. Her sol- 
itary ray of comfort came from Gill- 
sy; it kept the guerdon dancing be- 
fore her eyes. Gillsy was the editor 
of the Cheering Hour. His squeak- 
ing swivel chair and creaking voice 
were music to her ears whenever the 


hesitating elevator had hoisted her 
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dubiously to his office in Union 
Square. 

“You just keep coming, little 
lady,” he would say, blinking at her 
kindly, and not without pity, through 
the horn-rimmed glasses astride his 
enormous red nose. “There’s some- 
thing missing in your stuff.” (At 
first she had winced at such designa- 
tions as “stuff” and “dope” with 
which it was his habit to refer to 
her stories.) “A beginner has got 
to sweat blood. Now this tale,” he 
would add, thumping a folded manu- 
script with his club-like thumb, “is 
just short of the line of acceptance.” 

“In what respect?” she would in- 
quire, her hungry soul devouring the 
comfort tossed her by this royal chef 
of literature’s kitchen. 

“Constructively, this yarn is there. 
R. Kipling couldn’t improve on it. 
But it hasn’t got the punch. There’s 
a tired something about it. It lacks 
color and snap. Do you get me?” 
he would answer, the variations of 
his reference to the Elect ranging 
from Eugene Walter to Walter 
Pater. 

On this particular day, with his 
big, heavily shod feet deposited like 
clumsy cacti at the edge of the desert 
of disordered manuscripts and gal- 
ley proofs on his desk, he shook his 
head and said: “Too artificial, little 
girl. You don’t seem to feel this 
theme. You write about Bohemia 
(he referred to the point of view, not 
the land) without seeming to know 
Bohemia. That’s bad business. The 
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plot’s not so worse. But your back- 
ground and people aren’t real. The 
thing doesn’t ring true.” 

It was late in the afternoon when 
she climbed the narrow stairs to her 
little room. She lit the wheezing 
gas jet and the details of the room 
came out of the twilight. A trunk- 
ful of trinkets, cushions, and chro- 
mos of Xenian origin rendered the 
walls, wash-stand and petulant rock- 
ing chair a little less drab and de- 
pressive. 

“Get in there on your hanger, you 
twelve-dollar coat!” she said, as she 
stood at the closet door. “You, too, 
hat, you unfashionable lid! Shoes,” 
she continued, dropping into a, I 
mean the, chair and fishing a pair of 
house slippers from under the bed, 
“I'll swap you for these. I’d like 
to take off my feet for a while, too.” 

There was a wistfulness, a forced 
gaiety in her drollery. She espied 
a letter which had been pushed under 
her door. It was in an old-fash- 
ioned handwriting, far inclined from 
the vertical. It began, “My dear 
daughter,” and ended “With much 
love, your loving Mother.” Once 
or twice Jane Dumont’s lips quivered 
as she read it. It made her see the 
autumnal blaze of maple leaves, 
hickory nuts drying on the floor of 
the corn-crib, and a cider keg in the 
cold cellar. Then she piled several 
books on her low rocker, pulled it 
over to the typewriter desk, took off 
the cracked oilcloth cover, ran a 
sheet of paper into the rebuilt ma- 
chine, and began to drum words and 
sentences into orderly array. 

Bending over her work, she 
drummed on in dogged, girlish de- 
termination. She was working on 
an idea that had come to her like a 
flash amid the turbulent currents of 
life on Fifth Avenue. . . . And all 


over the city were similar little hives 
of feverish industry, where men and 
women, young and old, were thump- 
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ing their jabbering machines with the 
same studied seriousness, pounding 
into phrases and sentences ideas 
which had sifted into their minds out 
of the city’s confusing sights and 
sounds. Pitiful records of forlorn 
ambitions! The bounding dice of 
hope struggling to endure! The 
clicking battles against odds in the 
groping search for fame! 

“Gibberish!” she exclaimed, as 
she read over the completed type- 
written page. She tore it into rib- 
bons, and listened to the hurdy- 
gurdy in the street below tearing into 
more syncopated ribbons the No- 
vember air. 

She might almost have partaken 
of dinner that evening via the olfac- 
tory air line, so heavily was the at- 
mosphere of the boarding-house 
laden with the smell of corned beef 
and cabbage. However, she took 
heart and a perfumed handkerchief 
and descended to the dining-room. 
Always at the dinner hour did the 
thoughts of Jane Dumont’s sister, at 
home in Xenia, dwell with yearning 
envy on the scribe in New York, 
seated among cosmopolites and cog- 
noscenti, amidst the glorious sur- 
roundings of the dining-room of that 
magic Manhattan abode. Thus the 
beginner, clinging to the bottom rung 
of the ladder des lettres, is enabled 
with her facility of pen to make cen- 
ter-pieces of roses bloom and Havi- 
land china gleam in the most ordi- 
nary of Gotham’s cabbage patches. 

The repast was a mess, from 
feeble consommé to café noir. The 
latter was taken “noir” by most of 
the boarders in preference to reliev- 
ing its sable hue with the bluish pal- 
lor of the “cream” which accom- 
panied it. Manhattan’s landladies, 
shrewd in their generation, know 
that the Army of Mediocrity yearns 
too intensely for the heights to give 
much thought to its food. 

Old Stokes was the place’s agent 
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provocateur of good cheer. He was 
fifty odd. Time and fortune had 
handled him roughly. Withal they 
had not embittered him. He had the 
mouth and chin of Edwin Booth, 
but the foot-lights had never claimed 
him. Instead, he had light-footed it 
through various business ventures 
ranging from the most plebeian shell 
game to those brainy modifications 
of the endless chain letter that are 
calculated to separate the unwary 
from their wealth. He had asthma 
and a spritely good humor that 
danced like a cork on the restless 
surface of the current of conversa- 
tion. Stokes was the stoker who fed 
the grate with the crackling fuel of 
dry and seasoned mirth when its fires 
were low at the boarding-house. He 
had staid the hands of two prospec- 
tive suicides and had dissuaded a 
score from leaving New York for 
village homes to hearken forever to 
the “I told you so” of the neighbors. 

Jane returned hungry to her room 
after a mournful flirtation with the 
dinner’s unsavory fare. She re- 
sumed her place at the typewriter. 
But before she could reach inspira- 
tion’s everlasting hills, hovering dim 
in the distance, there was a knock at 
the door, and Stokes poked in. 

“Greetings!” he said. “Say, don’t 
you ever quit punishing the key- 
board? Clickety-click, clickety-click! 
You're at it all the time. Say,” he 
continued, scratching his thin thatch 
with his thumb, lowering his voice 
to the pitch of conspiracy, and wag- 
ging his head in the general direction 
of the dining-room, “what did you 
think of it?” 

“Awful,” smiled Jane sadly. “Sit 
down, Mr. Stokes. Take the bed. 
I despise cabbage.” 

“I was ravenous to-night,” said 
Stokes. “Still am. I'll tell you 
what we'll do. You put on your 
duds, and let me lead you to a neat 
and glorious little Bohemian café I 


know about. We'll have something 
to eat.” 

Bohemian café! Jane caught her 
breath. If the everlasting hills had 
leaped lightly off their remote foun- 
dations and camped at her feet, trail- 
ing iridescent mists of inspiration, 
she could not have been more as- 
tounded. Her story of Bohemia had 
been a wild maze of guess-work, for 
never had she invaded its inner cir- 
cles. Gillsy of the Cheering Hour 
had riddled the tale, and justly so. 
Here was her chance. Her eyes 
dwelt upon Stokes with a mingled 
expression of gratitude, awe, fear, 
exultation, diffidence, and rejoicing. 
_ “What do you say?” he inquired 
with an asthmatic wheeze. 

“It certainly is fine of you,” an- 
swered Jane, “but—” 

“But—nothing!” interrupted 
Stokes.- “I know what you’re think- 
ing. You’re wondering whether I 
can afford a little splurge. Sure I 
can. An old friend of mine turned 
up the other day and paid me a hun- 
dred dollars I loaned him and bade 
a final farewell to at the time. So, 
thinks I, I'll look in on the Bohemi- 
ans—God bless ‘em. And who 
would get more profit out of going 
with me than you? By gad, you can 
write a story about it!” 

“So I can,” she fluttered. 

_“That’s the way to talk. Now get 
on your things. I’ll be back in a few 
minutes,” said Stokes, rising, smil- 
ing, bowing, and departing. 

Jane flew into a pale blue dress, 
her last season’s hat, a little dash 
of rouge powder, and her twelve- 
dollar, no-longer-novel, novelty coat. 
A splash of lilac perfume offered a 
further repulse to the continued in- 
vasion of attar of cabbage. She 
smiled happily, excitedly, at her im- 
age in the mirror, and began pulling 
on her gloves. 7 a 

“By gad, you look great!” said 
Stokes on his return. “We're off.” 
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The Sign of the Spavined Pig is 
not listed in the newspaper columns 
headed “Where To Eat.” Its pro- 
prietor keeps the name carefully out 
of print to guard against a plethora 
of poets, painters, playwrights, and 
prima donnas. You enter The Sign 
of the Spavined Pig through the 
back yard of an unpretentious dwell- 
ing house on a modest thoroughfare 
which bumps into Broadway in that 
section of the city’s Latin Quarter 
where there is little Latin and but 
few quarters. But never mind, New 
York is young yet. 

Dinner, served table d’hote, costs 
fifty cents at this sequestered little 
eating-house, and beside the exotic 
dishes one beholds the blush of red 
wine, sensitive about its thinness. 
Here the Elect assemble nightly, 
within sound of the full-voiced bells 
in that tall and neighboring tower 
on Madison Square. You enter dis- 
creetly. Monsieur, or one of his 
trusted henchmen, scans you through 
the bars of the iron gate. For, while 
he is tolerant of anyone from a lit- 
terateur to a broiler, he is wary of 
excisemen. His patronage would 
not be happy without that which a 
license licenses, and basement restau- 
rants cannot afford to pay for the 
privilege of serving the red goblet of 
good cheer. It is thrown in gratis 
with the dinner, and rarely is there 
any demand for that more profitable 
beverage. which boils when it is cold. 

As Stokes whispered the pass- 
word at the gate, Jane felt the glori- 
ous thrill of impending excitement. 
He conducted her through a long, 
dark, narrow hallway which led to 
the vortex of Bohemia. 

The lights of the dining-room 
were shaded by garlands of artificial 
grape vines; there were potted 
shrubs and two dozen little tables. 
Though the night was young, there 
was already a sprinkling of Bohemi- 
ans on hand, confirmed table d’hot- 
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ers whose gastronomic adventures 
invariably dragged them spaghetti- 
ward. Amidst the lively chatter, the 
cries of “We monseer!” “Garsong!” 
and “Deah boy!” were in evidence. 
There were numerous Windsor ties 
in token of temperaments artistic. 
There were ink-stained hands, soup- 
stained waistcoats, and cigarette- 
stained fingers. The bits of conver- 
sation that drifted to Jane’s ears had 
to do with Zeitgeist, Big Time, 
Pierre Loti, Paracelsus, iambic tetra- 
meter, Gaby Deslys, the Bulgars, 
Matthew Arnold, and the Follies. 
The air was garlanded, festooned, 
and saturated with the smoke of che- 
roots and cigarettes. In one corner 
a flute and violin were being furi- 
ously attacked. 

Of such is that portion of Bohe- 
mia which is within sound of the 
snorting taxis of Broadway. 

The girl from Xenia was en- 
chanted by her surroundings. A 
waiter buzzed around her and her 
companion like a bee. The intoxi- 
cating music of the basement _trouba- 
dours inflamed her imagination. She 
could see now how lack-luster were 
the stories she had been writing. 
Her eyes gleamed toward a pensive 
brunette whose charmeuse exterior 
and claret interior invested her and 
her soulful-eyed escort with all the 
inexpressible elements of romance. 

“Corned beef and cabbage!” 
sniffed the gay boy of the boarding- 
house in retrospective contempt as 
he began his attack upon a stacked- 
up pile of spaghetti. “Do you care 
for this?” he added, beaming at Jane 
his glasses. 

“It is heavenly,” she sighed. 

A youth in a shabby mackintosh, 
who had just entered with a tempo- 
rarily hors de combat vaudeville star- 
let, sprang toward Stokes’ table. He 
knew Stokes to be a good spender on 
those rare occasions when he was in 
funds. “You dear old Indian!” he 
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cried. “I thought you were in Ber- 
muda. Meet Miss La Vere,” he said, 
pulling forth Myrtle Murphy—that 
is to say in private life and letters 
from home. “Miss Lola La Vere,” 
he continued. “You’ve seen her in 
the vodveal.” 

“Delighted,” said Stokes rising 
and bowing. He reached out for a 
hand garnished with imitations of 
the leading imitations in pearls and 
diamonds. 

“Miss Dumont, shake hands with 
Miss La Vere—and Mr. Van Tuyl,” 
said Stokes. “Miss Dumont,” he 
added, turning to the others, “is one 
of us. Writer,” he averred tri- 
umphantly. 

“T’ve seen the name in the maga- 
zines,” lied Van Tuyl glibly. “Glad 
to have seen you,” he said to Stokes, 
with a well-timed move to pass on. 

“You must join us,” protested 
Stokes. “Sit down. Garsong!” He 
seized a passing waiter, dark and 
spectral beside the flaming coat of 
carmine on Miss La Vere. 

“Couldn’t think of cutting in on 
your little party,” replied Van Tuyl, 
wondering from what alien habitat 
Stokes had captured his companion. 

Stokes thrust them into chairs, 
Van Tuyl whispered something 
cheering and confidential to Lola, 
and Bohemia chattered on. 

By two’s and three’s the Lord’s 
Anointed were arriving. A retired 
minister began to declaim earnestly 
on the merits of the I. W. W. An 
organizer for the shirtwaist makers’ 
union was roasting Melancthon. A 
French roll rodent was discussing 
the two rollers—Holy and Steam: 
A post-prandial orator was denoun- 
cing post-impressionism in French 
art. 

Jane Dumont devoured the details 
of the scene—the confusing welter 
of words, the tabled groups of red 
bottles begirt with red faces, restless 
banners of Bohemia. Here was life, 


with its complexity of impulses, 
tremors, jars. This was New York. 
She has been in the Big Town, yet 
without it. She looked fondly across 
her blushing glass at Stokes. He 
had waved the wand which hitherto 
she did not know he possessed. 
Henceforth she could write! Her 
fingers itched for the typewriter. 
She would no longer drum out 
moonshine and myth. She had been 
led to the holy of holies. 

“Hello Stokes! Hello Van!” 
called someone from the other side 
of the room. The two men excused 
themselves for a moment and crossed 
to the other table. 

Lola La Vere leaned toward Miss 
Dumont with the confidential air of 
a mother-confessor. “Been long in 
New York?” she asked abruptly. 

“About five months,” answered 
Jane. 

“You didn’t look to me like you’d 
been here much longer than that. 
You’re different from us old timers.” 

“How do you mean?” demanded 
Jane, in tones at once of challenge 
and defense. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything 
catty,” was the reply, “I meant that 
you had color—and the drug store 
trust didn’t contribute it, either. 
You look like you’d been used -to 
real food—real milk, and potatoes 
fried in real butter, and home-made 
country sausage, and things like that. 
God, what made you come to this 
town? I wish I had what you’ve got 
in your eyes, something free and 
sparkling, and it isn’t bella donna, 
neither. It’s a look that comes from 
having lived in the open—drivin’ old 
Nell down_the country road, scan- 
ning the skies for storm clouds, look- 
ing miles down the road for the 
R. F. D. man, rubberin’ way up into 
the trees for the first signs of chest- 
nuts.” 

“T’yve done all that,” answered 


Jane, puzzled. 
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“Well, you’re lucky, believe me. 
And if you can go back home and 
do it again, you’re still luckier. But 
listen,” she added, lowering her 
tones. “How well do you know this 
man Stokes?” 

“Not very well. He and I board 
at the same place. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Maybe I hadn’t ought to butt in, 
but I’m going to. From what I’ve 
heard about him—and I’ve heard 
good and plenty—he ain’t any good. 
Why, his record stretches from coast 
to coast. He’s gone the rudabaga 
route with everything from the shell 
game to those fake promotion stunts 
that separate the small town cham- 
bers of commerce from the shekels. 
He’s yanked everything from farm 
sites down to musty coppers out of 
the unwary yeomen. He’s known to 
have picked pockets at revival meet- 
ings. He’s so crooked that he’d 
make a streak of Ohio lightning look 
like the shortest distance between 
two points. He’s kept many a secret 
service man on the government pay- 
roll running down his neat, but too 
gaudy, endless chain letters. He’s 
served everything from gold bricks 
on a silver platter to time in Leaven- 
worth. He’s a jail-bird right. He 
knows every song they sing behind 
the bars of Sing Sing. He’s a color- 
aturist for fair in all the trills and 
frills of crooked business. If O. 
Henry had ’a’ known him, he might 
have made “The Gentle Grafter’ a 
set of bright and cheering reading 
matter incomplete in forty volumes.” 

“For mercy sakes!” gasped Jane, 
as Lola finished. 

“I kinda thought you didn’t 
know,” pursued Lola. “I had a 
hunch it would be the only decent 
thing to do, so I spilled. Van says 
Stokes has reformed. Maybe he has. 
I don’t know. But you better keep 
your hand on your watch an’ watch 
his hands. Am I in bad with you 
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for tipping you off?” she inquired 
with the sad, wise smile that is not 
uncharacteristic of the Sign of the 
Spavined Pig. 

Confused emotions had flung their 
white and red banners by turn into 
Jane’s cheeks. “I—I don’t know 
what to say,” she stammered. “But 
I’m obliged to you for what you’ve 
told me,” she added simply. “Yet it 
seems so impossible.” 

“Nothing is impossible in New 
York. The honester they look, the 
crookeder they are.” 

Stokes and Van Tuyl, returning, 
sped up on another conversational 
rail the remarks which had lan- 
guished on their approach. 

For Jane, Bohemia blurred, and 
her heart warmed to Lola La Vere 
of the carmine coat. She avoided 
Stokes’ eyes. Much that Lola had 
said had been quite incomprehensible 
to Jane. She was unversed in the 
colloquialisms of crimes and misde~ 
meanors. But the reference to O. 
Henry’s book was not lost upon her. 
She had read it for details of style, 
which she had studiously striven to 
lift out of the printed mazes of the 
piccaresque. 

“Let’s go,” she said shortly. “It 
must be getting late.” 

As she drummed out her story of 
Bohemia the following day, Jane 
Dumont could not tear her thoughts 
off the crookedness of Stokes. Ina 
subconscious sort of way, his friend- 
ship, naiveté and drollery had meant 
a good deal to her. And Lola’s brief 
recital had been too convincing not 
to command credence. No, she 
could not afford to be seen witlf 
Stokes again. Her gateway into Bo- 
hemia, which had stood a-jar for a 
few hours, had been banged shut. 
Determined to make the most of her 
brief incursion into that land, she 
toiled all day at her typewriter, and 
at bedtime her story was finished. 

Gillsy, of the Cheering Hour, had 
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latterly been rejecting Miss Du- 
mont’s stories with less sang-froid 
than those of his calling ought to 
maintain. He had tempered the 
winds of rebuff to the wistful lamb 
who bleated for his opinion and 
yearned for the acceptance of unac- 
ceptable manuscripts. After her last 
visit, Gillsy had made a tender and 
wholly uneditorial resolve: to ac- 
cept—by gad!—the next manuscript 
Jane Dumont should submit. He 
did not convey this information to 
Mrs. Gillsy. It would have added 
substance to the shadow of her per- 
sistent feeling that Gillsy did not 
love her as much as he did ten years 
ago, when they were married, and 
before a plethora of avoirdupois had 
begirt her. 

For some reason, Jane did not take 
her story personally to the editor this 
time, but posted it. Gillsy broke the 
seal with a sensation not unlike that 
caused by the swift descent of an 
elevator. He read the manuscript 
without delay—read it grimly. It 
was worse than anything of hers he 
had ever seen. It was mushy. In 
his editorial judgment, it was leagues 
from literature, and impossible. He 
swore and sighed. Nevertheless, he 
was not a man to be swerved from 
his purpose. He penned the author- 
ess a brief note, telling her that the 
story was accepted, and enclosed the 
magazine’s check for $25. 

The same mail also brought Jane 
Dumont a letter from Xenia, saying 
that her mother was seriously ill, 
and urging her return home at once. 
Thus does Fate sometimes pour its 
libations, mixing heart’s ease and 
heart sickness in the self-same cup. 
The check enabled Jane to pay her 
bill at the boarding-house and buy a 
ticket home. In the midst of her 
packing, Stokes knocked at her door. 
The bewildered girl told him of her 
_ fortune, good and bad, and he in- 

sisted on escorting her to the station. 
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She protested, but yielded. When 
one has need of a staff to lean upon, 
it matters but little whether the staff 
be straight or crooked. 

A month after her mother’s funer- 
al, Jane Dumont’s story appeared 
in the Cheering Hour Magazine. 
Stokes devoured it with the keen and 
uncritical satisfaction of one who 
has read neither essays on style nor 
editors’ reasons for rejections. To 
Stokes it was a wonderful and glori- 
ous piece of work. He shed a tear 
or two as he read it in the hospitable 
lobby of a Broadway hotel. Never 
had a story laid such hold of his in- 
terest. He mailed several copies of 
the magazine to Jane, who was still 
in Xenia, and returned to the board- 
ing-house in deep and devious reflec- 
tions. That night he slapped his 
thigh resoundingly, and exclaimed: 
“By jiminy, I'll do it!” Then he 
wrote and mailed ten letters, none of 
which were addressed to Xenia. 

A fortnight later, Jane Dumont 
received a letter from Gillsy that 
made her jump. The editor enclosed 
a draft and bade her return at once 
to New York. .It said in part: 
“Your story is making a tremendous 
hit. We have received over a hun- 
dred letters praising it and demand- 
ing more like it. We want you on 
our staff, and shall want a story a 
month from you. Please come and 
see us at your earliest conveni- 
ence.” 

When Jane walked into Gillsy’s 
office, twenty-four hours later, he 
jumped towards her and seized both 
her hands. “You've arrived!” he 
cried. “You’re there with both feet. 
Look at these letters.” 

The editor waved his hand at a 
row of trays, holding high and sway- 
ing piles of letters. 

“The public is simply crazy about 
that story of yours,” he continued. 
“The newsdealers all over the coun- 
try are howling for more copies of 
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the magazine, The edition is éx- 
hausted.” 

Before Jane could reply, the post- 
man entered, and dumped another 
bushel of mail on the table. 

“Look at that!” cried Gillsy: 
“And still they come. You've 
knocked their eye out, I tell you. 
Mr. Pitney, the owner of the maga- 
zine, wants to see you. I’ll show you 
to his private office.” 

Mr. Pitney’s private office was 
neither as cheerless nor as chairless 
as that of Gillsy, his $35-a-week edi- 
tor. Pitney dwelt amid mahogany, 
velour rugs, leather and tapestry. 
He was a brisk, well-dressed, raven- 
haired, alert-eyed, finely groomed 
man of forty. Five years earlier he 
had invaded New York and had 
founded the Cheering Hour largely 
on his nerve, after the panic of 1907 
had knocked his Chicago mail-order 
Business sky-high. On the stocky 
shoulders of Gillsy he had deposited 
the entire editorial burden of the 
undertaking, while he had devoted 
himself to its financing and business 
management. The struggle had been 
hard, and the revenues fitful but en- 
couraging. 

“T am delighted to meet you, Miss 
Dumont,” said Pitney, when Gillsy 
had introduced her and turned to go. 
He clasped her hand warmly, and 
bade her be seated. “Your story has’ 
caused quite a stir,” he said, apprais- 
ing her keenly with his eyes. “Have 
you sold many?” 

“My first acceptance,” she re- 
plied. 

“So much the better. The Cheer- 
ing Hour gets the credit for discov- 
ering you. A month ago I would 
have sworn that the Bohemian story 
had ‘been done to death. But you 


seem to have hit on a new vein in 


handling that sort of thing. Any- 
how, our readers are going crazy 
about it. My idea is to feed it to 
them right off the reel. It will mean 
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the making of both you and the mag- 
azine. We'll co-operate. 

Tucked away in her hand-bag was 
a contract for a story each month 
for a year, when Jane emerged with 
Mr. Pitney from his office. Also, he 
had invited her to Martin’s for 
luncheon. Gillsy’s heart sank as 
they passed through his office and 
vanished. Having saddled Miss Du- 
mont’s Pegasus, and equipped her 
dainty heels with the spurs of cir- 
cumstance, he saw her now in full 
and precipitate flight out over the 
hills of fame and far away. And he 
was but a humble hostler to steed 
and lady. Just now, to change the 
figure a trifle, he felt more like a 
galley-slave on the bounding seas 
of chance, for he had resumed the 
perusal of a galley-proof. Thus 
does an editor feel himself humbled 
and left behind, when fortune and 
the populace begin to smile upon his 
erstwhile patronized and rejected 
contributor. He had hoped to draw 
nearer the wistful and attractive 
young woman via pity’s path, only 
to find himself transplanted abruptly’ 
to a great and thronged boardwalk, 
unable even to behold the goddess, 
save in fleeting glimpses through the 
gaping and admiring crowds. . . . 


HE scene changes. Peer with’ 

me into the lobby of the Paxton 
Hotel, which is in Omaha. In one 
of the more sequestered corners of 
the roomy forum of those who pluck 
their living from the branches of the 
mileage book, were seated two men, 
conversing earnestly. The bulk of 
the listening devolved upon a som- 
breroed ranchman from the Black’ 
Hills. The talking was being chiefly 
done in low tones by a somewhat 
asthmatic man of fifty odd, with an 
ample fund of droll good humor; 
and the mouth and chin of Edwin 
Booth. He was stoking the unwary 
Black Hillsman’s furnace of cupidity © 
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with dry and seasoned fuel. The 
speaker had stoked many furnaces 
thus, and he did it with such profi- 
cient deftness that the smokes of his 
companion’s suspicions were con- 
sumed before they could become vis- 
ible. 

As the conversation drew to a 
close, the ranchman reached into his 
pocket, produced a large and bulging 
wallet, extracted from it a wad of 
currency, and counted off numerous 
bills of large denomination. He 
handed them to his companion, and 
received from the other a nicely en- 
graved and gilt-lettered certificate of 
stock in an Idaho irrigation project. 
Then the two repaired to the buffet, 
drank each other’s health, and 
clasped hands in parting. 

While they were thus engaged, a 
tall, quiet-looking, lantern-jawed, 
ulstered man stepped up to them. 

“Stokes,” he said, “I want you.” 

He laid a big hand firmly on the 
arm of the stock-seller. 

“Give this gentleman his money, 
and stroll over to the federal build- 
ing with me,” he continued. “Don’t 
argue. I thought you had reformed, 
Stokes. We've kept an eye on you 
ever since you came out of Leaven- 
worth. We thought you had cut out 
the funny business. You’ve been on 
the level for something like five 
years, Stokes. What got you started 

in?” 

“T'll tell you,” answered Stokes. 
“I did stick to the straight and penu- 
rious path for about five years. You 
asked what started me again. Well, 
it was a chain letter.” 

“Get out!” grinned the secret serv- 
ice man. “You didn’t put over any- 
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thing as childish as that. Not you!” 

“I did, though,” smiled Stokes, 
with a glint of happiness in his eye 
far from in keeping with his predica- 
ment. “That’s what started the 
fever in me again. From then on I 
couldn’t resist the call of the wild. 
That harmless little chain letter 
pushed the button, somehow, that set 
my whole repertoire into action.” 

“Come on,” commanded his cap- 
tor. 

On their way out of the hotel, they 
passed the newsstand. A glance in 
its direction showed Stokes a huge 
poster placard, advertising the great 
Jane Dumont’s latest story in the 
Cheering Hour Magazine. 

Thus passes out of freedom and 
the story this humble link in the 
chain of letters and events which al- 
ready had bound Miss Dumont se- 
curely to success, while on one of the 
crookedest branches of the tree of 
life there blooms a radiant little 
flower. 


ND back in New York, that 

day, sat Gillsy, the editor who 
out of pity had bought a really excel- 
lent story, though he regarded it as 
“mush” and “impossible” at the time. 
His feet were again deposited like 
clumsy cacti at the edge of the desert 
of disordered manuscripts and gal- 
ley proofs on his desk. The post- 
man no longer dumped wagon-loads 
of letters upon him. The govern- 
ment had sentenced the chain of let- 
ters to death. But in the magazine’s 
now normal mail there were fre- 
quent letters from legitimate sources, 
praising the brilliant work of Jane 
Dumont. 
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WONDERS OF WAR 
SURGERY 


Scientific Warfare and Its Scientific By-Products—What the 
Surgeons Are Doing—New Men for Old in the War Zone 


BY MARY MASTER NEEDHAM 


[A modern miracle, you may say. And equally a modern paradox. For 
out of the turmoil and horror of war has come a new and splendid achieve- 
ment. The development in modern surgery which has taken place in the last 
eighteen months is the direct result of the new and frightful problems raised 
by the conditions of the European War, so totally different from any previous 
struggle. It is a development of which all mankind may be proud. And 
Americans especially, since it is to them largely that these accomplishments 


are due, may feel deep gratification and wonder—EpitTor.] 


OULDN’T it be humani- 

tarian if you could forget 

for a moment and give him an over- 
dose of chloroform?” 

I was standing by the side of a 
bed. In the bed was a French sol- 
dier. The surgeon was dressing his 
wound. His wound? At a hasty 
glance it seemed literally his remains. 
A few days before, a piece of shrap- 
nel fully four inches long and from 
two to two and a half inches wide 
had been taken out of his cheek. To 
my unscientific eye it seemed that 
one-half his face was gone. 

The auxiliary nurse, who stood by, 
whispered: “Oh, yes, if he were my 
son I’d so much rather have him die 
than go through life this shattered 
piece of humanity.” 

But the surgeon only smiled. “It 
would seem so, wouldn’t it?” he an- 
swered me. 

Now, this isn’t a sad story or a 
tale of horror. Lest you should think 
so I hasten to assure you that it is 
a true story with a happy ending 
—a story that may some day concern 
you very directly. 

It was explained to me that when 


this man came in they found that 
not only had this piece of shrapnel 
torn its way through his cheek, carry- 
ing with it pieces of bone and tissue 
and muscle, but it had fractured one 
jaw, knocked his teeth loose, driving 
several of them into his palategand 
it had loosened both jaws so that they 
fairly teetered. 

I turned away, shivering at the 
ghastliness of war. 

But a few weeks later I stood in the 
operating-room and saw the surgeon 
give the man a new face. Previous to 
this he had been in the care of the 
dental department, where his jaws had 
been strengthened or reinforced by 
means of metal bands, and a bar in the 
shape of a bridge fixed to the sides. 
This bar served also as the bridge for 
new teeth, made in the mechanical 
laboratory of the department. 

Now it was the surgeon’s job. Un- 
der an anesthetic which is made of 
two anesthetics—laughing gas and 
oxygen—the soldier was put to sleep, 
a sleep with pleasant dreams, a sleep 
that, with the addition of a local an- 
esthetic, produced no shock, while 
the wizard hands of the surgeon 
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drew the skin from the upper and 
lower parts of his face together and 
made a new cheek—a perfectly 
rounded cheek. There was no dis- 
placement of line or of curve in the 
face, and the only scar was a slight 
one where the parts had been sewn 
together—a scar much less conspicu- 
ous than the duelling scars many of 
the German university students bear 
to their honor, as they believe. This 
man’s duel had been quite different. 
He was not fighting for a scar, but 
for the honor of his country—for the 
life of France. 

But perhaps it will be well to ex- 
plain just where I was. I was in 
France, in the land of war, not many 
miles from the “theater of opera- 
tions”—that ghastly theater that had 
produced just such scenes and just 
such shattered beings as I have de- 
scribed. I was in a hospital in 
Neuilly, separated from Paris only 
by the gate. It was an American 
hospital, first suggested by the then 
American Ambassador to France, Mr. 
Herrick. It was organized by Ameri- 
cans, is supported by the voluntary 
subscriptions of Americans, is run 
by Americans, with a staff of Ameri- 
can doctors and efficient American 
nurses, Among these were surgeons 
eminent all over America, giving 
their services. At the head of the 
ambulance corps was a man who had 
been governor of Porto Rico. Labor- 
ing up and down stairs, bearing 
stretchers, were musicians, painters 
and sculptors whose names are well 
known in America. The people who 
“performed” in peace time were here 
performing in war time, and in an 
institution which, as one surgeon ex- 
pressed it, “is a monument to the 
organization and proficiency of 


American men and women.” 

The war was not yet a year old, 
and yet this hospital, under the emi- 
nent directorship of Dr. DeBouchet, 
who was instrumental in having it 
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placed under the French military 
government, was and is still prob- 
ably the most prominent surgical 
hospital of the war. As proof of 
this I cite one instance: 

Serbian officer whom I met 
there had been wounded in the leg 
in Serbia, the wound causing a nerve 
to be severed and so producing par- 
alysis. He came to Paris and in- 
quired of the French Minister of 
War where he should go for treat- 
ment. He was advised to go to the 
American Ambulance Hospital. He 
is soon to undergo an operation to 
have the severed pieces of his nerve 
sewed together, thereby making the 
necessary connection to obliterate the 
paralysis—an operation which in sev- 
eral different cases has been suc- 
cessfully performed here. 

As you see, I am no surgeon. I 
cannot talk in technical terms. But 
I know what is being done in war 
surgery in this hospital, where they 
have only surgical cases, and those 
the most severe, and where they have 
the lowest mortality rate of any hos- 
pital in any war. Among 1,500 ad- 
missions during.the first six months 
there were seventy deaths, a little 
less than five per cent., and those, 
remember,-in cases most severe. 

Even if I cannot speak scien- 
tifically, I know and believe when I 
see a man with one part of his face 
gone and who is given a new face; 
or when a man with nerves lacerated 
is given the use of his hands or legs; 
or a man who has lost his speech 
through a bullet hole in his skull is 
given back his power to speak. 


War’s Lesson To PEACE 


It is marvelous, this war surgery. 
But it is not only marvelous for these 
private soldiers who here are get- 
ting the best treatment that the 
world has to offer to men in one 
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of the best of democratic institutions. 
It is marvelous also for the working- 
man back home, who is shattered by 
machinery or explosives, or for the 
joy-rider who is crushed against a 
lamp-post, or for the innocent by- 
stander who is crippled by a horrible 
accident. 

As the pathologist expressed it: 
“One might fairly say how compara- 
tively little this hospital can do— 
taking care of a few thousand only 
of the many hundreds of thousands 
wounded—if they lost sight of this 
point, this very important point, that 
the diseases and wounds of war are 
the diseases and wounds of peace, 
more aggravated on account of ag- 
gravated conditions; and that what 
we learn here through numbers of 
cases—through diagnosis and sur- 
gery and nursing—is a lasting con- 
tribution to peace, to the health of 
peace.” 

There is so much that is destruc- 
tive in this war, and we have heard 
so much of it, that we overlook the 
constructive side, and there is a con- 
structive side that is not only tem- 
porary and not only for war. Every 
advance in surgery is not only a help 
to wounded in the hospitals, but to 
humanity everywhere, at any time. 

Keeping in mind that the first and 
immediate use of this hospital is for 
the wounded, the second and the im- 
portant use to America is to provide 
a laboratory for the advance of sur- 
gery; the hospital authorities have 
offered to different medical institu- 
tions in America the opportunity of 
. working here for a length of three 
months. 

At the time of writing the Crile 
division from the Lakeside Unit of 
the Western Reserve University, in 
Cleveland, is* giving its voluntary 
service. One floor of this immense 
building—which at the beginning of 
the war was hardly completed as a 
high» school; and which was com- 
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mandeered by the government—was 
turned over to this unit. They 
brought their own apparatus, as well 
as their own staff, and for two weeks 
all new admissions were entered un- 
der their care. 

The next division to come is from 
Harvard University. And the op- 
portunity has been offered to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and to Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Tue Happiest PLACE IN Paris 


The American hospital was the 
happiest place I found in Paris. This, 
strange to say, was because of the 
wounded. Could anyone be more de- 
licious than the Yorkshire Tommy 
who had lost his leg? Asked how 
he liked the hospital, he replied: 

“Oh, mum, if it hadn’t been for 
the American Ambulance, I’d have 
been under the ground where I be- 
longed—pushin’ up the daisies for 
some purty girl ter pluck.” 

The Tommy who doesn’t “give a 
hang” keeps up the spirits of all 
around him. In another ward was 
one lying on his bed reading a pa- 
per. His comrade asked him for the 
news, 

“Well,” he answered in his dialect, 
almost as impossible to understand 
as a French patois, and quite as im- 
possible to reproduce—“Well, it’s the 
first mornin’ I’ve been able to read 
any. Yestirday I said to the nurse, 
‘Please, nurse, bring me a piper.’ She 
brought me my pipe. “Thank you, 
nurse,’ I said. But when the other 
nurse came in, I said, ‘Please, nurse, 
bring me a piper.’ She, too, brought 
me a pipe. And I hadn’t any piper 
to read. And, sure, I saw plenty 
around! So this morning I pointed 
ter it and I got it.” ; 

They found him lying by a free. 
Shot in the leg, he had been thrown 
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up against it, the nurse explained. 

“Yes,” he added with a twinkle in 
his eye, “and the first thing I did 
after I struck that tree was to grope 
about for my teeth—my nice store 
teeth. When I went flying through 
the air, they fell out. I don’t mind 
my leg so much, but those teeth— 
such a foine pair as they were!” 

Can you beat that pluck? 

Here, as everywhere, Nature is the 
most efficient nurse. She knew what 
she was about when she gave us some 
superfluous fat and muscle and skin. 
To some of us this fat forms an an- 
noyance in the shape of double chins 
and hanging cheeks and protruding 
stomachs. But for many of these sol- 
diers it is a fortunate provision, for 
it is superfluous no longer. For in- 
stance, there was the case of a man 
who had what is called a “frontal 
sinus.” I’d call it a hole in the in- 
terior of his forehead which had 
caved in. To remedy this the sur- 
geon made an incision near his ap- 
pendix, where is stored some of this 
superfluous fat and muscle, took it 
out and filled up the hole in the fore- 
head. An interesting thing about this 
is that for some scientific reason this 
fat must be taken from the patient 
himself or from his twin brother. 

Even a thick and protruding lip 
may be turned to account, for one 
soldier sacrificed part of his to his 
nose, a portion of which had been 
blown away, but which now can with- 
stand the racket of a robust sneeze 
or a hard “blow.” 

But, frequently, parts of our body 
are more easily supplied than healed. 
In the hospital I occasionally met an 
Arabian orderly very intent on his 
duties. I inquired about him and 


found that he had been a patient. 
It was eight days after he had been 
wounded that he had arrived at the 
hospital. 
black. 
“Gaseous gangrene,” explained the 


And his leg was nearly 
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nurse. “I asked the doctor if he 
would operate,” she said, “and he an- 
swered: ‘No, the boy has just as 
much chance one way as the other, 
and we'll give him the chance with 
his leg.’ We kept him alive with 
oxygen, and gave him our new form 
of treatment for this disease, and 
now, as you see, he is carrying other 
wounded. It is a marvel even to me, 
for gaseous gangrene . . .” 

She did not complete the sentence, 
but I judged from her expression 
that this disease is one of the horrors 
of the war. And I had never heard 
of it! I stopped in to ask the sur- 
geon at the head of the Crile division 
about it. He had just come from 
the operating-room, where he had 
been operating from 9:30 until 1:30, 
his work varying from making new 
faces to amputations caused by this 
same gaseous gangrene. 

“As we know,” he said, “this is 
scientific warfare, but we have al- 
most caught up with it. Think of 
preceding wars—how many died of 
typhoid and typhus fever, of cholera 
and smallpox. To-day the loss of 
life by disease in the ranks has been 
greatly diminished, but this new war- 
fare has brought some new diseases, 
the most prominent being this gase- 
ous gangrene. Always we have had 
gangrene, that most horrible of in- 
fections. Unless the man has been 
on the field too long, or has been 
too long on the way to the hospital, 
we can usually deal effectively with 
that. But gaseous gangrene is dif- 
ferent. In this new mode of fighting, 
where so much earth and dirt is 
thrown up by the shells and bombs, 
the wounds are infected with it. 
Now it is thought that this disease 
or infection is caused by a bacillus 
that cannot live under oxygen. If 
it gets into the wound with the dirt 
it produces a kind of inflated gan- 
grene, which is the most fatal kind, 
and which has caused so many ampu- 
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tations of arms and legs. If you 
see the pathologist he will tell you 
about it.” 

I sought and found the pathologist 
of the hospital. He had served for 
five months in the last Balkan war. 
Thus he is able to make some very 
definite and valuable comparisons in 
regard to the scientific advance of 
warfare, as well as to the scientific 
care of wounded. 

In the Balkan war he was called 
from Berlin, where he was at the 
time, to take charge of a hospital in 
Nish. They needed him to diagnose 
the various diseases, for, according 
to their Teutonic explanation, they 
did not have “microscopic eyes.” 

While he met cases of cholera and 
had much typhoid and typhus fever, 
the “jail and camp fever,” he saw 
only one or two cases resembling 
gaseous gangrene. As he explained, 
this was due to the form of fighting. 
In the Balkan war there was more 
hand-to-hand combat; but this war 
is largely a conflict of artillery. 
Therefore, these bacilli of gaseous 
gangrene that “love the absence of 
oxygen” get into the wounds along 
with the dirt that is thrown up by 
the bombs and shells. 

“Don’t think gaseous gangrene is 
uncommon, even in peace,” he said. 
“TI remember very well a case when 
I was in the hospital at the university. 
A man fell off his wagon and was 
dragged through the dirty street. His 
leg was wounded. Gaseous gangrene 
set in. The leg had to be amputated. 
We didn’t know how to take care of 
it then. And the man died. 

“Now we could save that man’s 
life. That’s the value of the work 
we are doing here.” 

“But if this horror is caused by 
earth and dirt, how does it happen 
that more of us are not infected?” 
I asked. “We frequently eat celery 
and lettuce and other vegetables that 
are not properly cleansed.” 


“Ah, yes,” he answered, “but as a 
result of our investigations here we 
have found that these bacilli do not 
grow on human, healthy tissue. A 
wounded blood vessel, with dearth of 
tissue, is a necessary contributing 
cause.” 

“And can you ever cure it?” 

“Yes. Ifa man has gaseous gan- 
grene in his arm or leg we make 
many incisions to give air to the limb. 
Then we cleanse it with hydrogen 
peroxide which, as you know, lib- 
erates the oxygen. You see, there 
are two principal infections in this 
war : the first caused by bacilli which 
grow in oxygen; the second by mi- 
crobes not growing in oxygen. These 
latter infections are much more nu- 
merous compared to former wars. 
And it is of tremendous importance, 
as I have said, to permit the air to 
reach the wounds. In the case of 
the man in the university hospital, 
according to our limited knowledge 
then, the leg had to be amputated. 
It wasn’t sufficient. In this hospital 
we have learned better. 

“T remember a French soldier who 
came into the hospital during the first 
days I was here. He had a bad arm. 
According to the physicians, it wasn’t 
typically gaseous gangrene; so we 
didn’t use our vaccine. But the arm 
didn’t heal. More incisions were 
made, but not enough to permit of 
sufficient access of air. Finally we 
were asked to make a bacteriological 
test. We found that it was gaseous 
gangrene. But it was too late. The 
arm had to come off. 

“Now, as soon as a soldier comes 
in and there is any doubt about the 
diagnosis, we are sent for to make 
bacteriological tests, for we have 
demonstrated the value of this in 
many cases. In the three months 
and a half that the laboratory has 
been open we have had 750 examina- 
tions, and they are increasing every 
day. We are hampered by lack of 
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money and equipment, but we hope 
and expect to make some lasting con- 
tributions to mankind. Already we 
have been working with a serum for 
gaseous gangrene and have had sat- 
isfactory results from it.” 


NEw SuRGICAL APPLIANCES 


When the ambulances clang their 
hurried way through our American 
cities they are provided with certain 
equipment. But few, if any, are pro- 
vided with any appliances for frac- 
tured legs. Here it soon became ap- 
parent that no ambulance could go 
for wounded without some equip- 
ment for the men whose legs were 
broken. So it was necessary to con- 
struct one. The head surgeon made 
it. It is called the splint pillow. It 
is a pad made of unbleached cotton 
and padded with excelsior, with a 
plain piece in the middle. With each 
pillow go two splints and two cords 
with attached buckles. By means of 
one of the splints, without moving 
the leg, the pillow may be slipped 
under it and buckled over it, so that 
the intense pain and jolting, with 
resultant injury, may be saved to the 
sufferer. This pillow is used also in 
dressing. 

Whenever I hear of the splint pil- 
low I think of Moussa. Moussa is 
a Senegalese. I first saw him hob- 
bling along on a cane in the hall, 
his red fez pushed back on his head. 
A surgeon stopped to speak to him: 

“Well, Moussa, have you been a 
good boy?” 

“Yes—and you?” flashed back the 
Senegalese. 

It was almost the only French he 
knew. He had learned it since he 
came to the hospital. When Moussa 
arrived with his fractured leg he was 
put into a ward with thirty other 
patients. After his wound had been 
dressed the nurse left him resting 


comfortably, as she thought. When 
she returned she found that in some 
way he had snatched off his splint 
pillow, had torn open the pad, had 
pulled out the excelsior, and, at that 
moment, was sprinkling it in his 
wound, and saying a prayer over it! 
She rushed to where he was sitting, 
for, according to his custom, he never 
lay down, but sat hunched over on 
his cot. But when she attempted to 
fix his dressing he grabbed her hand 
and bit her finger. It was necessary 
to remove him to a bed next to an- 
other Senegalese who a little wiser 
or more understanding, explained to 
him in his own language the reason 
and the virtue of the bandage. 

Naturally, as these surgeons have 
had to meet new diseases and new 
wounds, they have had to meet them 
with new appliances and new treat- 
ment. At one end of the long oper- 
ating-room was an instrument that 
looked like a heavy steel crusher 
with a point. It seemed to be con- 
nected with an electrical apparatus, 
from which it could be swung out 
and over the operating-table. 

“What is it?” I asked the opera- 
ting nurse. 

“A magnet,” she answered, “al- 
most a human magnet. Sometimes, 
when a bullet is difficult to extract, 
the surgeon makes a small incision. 
Then he swings the magnet over it, 
for the magnet attracts steel and 
shrapnel. But the wonderful part of 
it is that it attracts it in such a way 
that the piece of steel works itself 
out, avoiding tissues and blood ves- 
sels as if it were a conscious thing.” 

“Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention” is an old and trite saying, 
but here it takes on new meaning, 
for one not only sees new instru- 
ments and new appliances, but made- 
over human beings. 

I remember an Irish officer who 
came into the office one day to ask 
for the head surgeon. The orderlies 
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crowded around him, shaking his 
hand, and then holding it while they 
examined it critically and admiringly. 
He was a discharged patient—a cav- 
alry officer. He had been. wounded 
in the elbow—that is, if one could 
call it a wound. His elbow had been 
shot off. When he arrived there his 
arm was badly infected. Naturally 
the head surgeon wanted to save the 
arm. But not only that, he wanted to 
save it in such a way that the officer 
might not lose the use of his hand 
and fingers. He himself saw to the 
cleansing. Then, in order to keep the 
arm in position, he constructed a 
frame—an “extension,” as he called 
it—standing over the carpenter while 
it was made. 

The arm healed and healed per- 
fectly. When the officer showed it 
to a prominent English surgeon, the 
surgeon said: “That’s the prettiest 
piece of work I have ever seen!” 

And the officer had come back to 


report. 


MAKING New FoR MAN- 
GLED FACES 


In this hospital, which now that 
the Germans have been driven back 
from Paris is no longer a “field” hos- 
pital, there are few, if any, abdomi- 
nal cases, for they cannot be moved 
this distance. Most of the wounds 
are in the arms and legs and jaws 
and eyes and heads—wounds of the 
most severe and horrible types. 

There have been about seventy eye 
cases, in all, these six months. Many 
of them are being helped. 

“Why, I saw an operation the 
other day,” ‘said an orderly to me— 
an orderly who in peace times is a 
Grand Opera singer—“where the 
doctor made a new eyelid.” 

I asked the eye surgeon about this 
case 


“Oh, yes,” he answered; “it is 
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quite simple. The man was shot 
through the cheek, the bullet pene- 
trating the nose and the eye, carry- 
ing the eyelid with it. Of course 
his eye was gone, but we could fix 
a glass eye for him if we had an 
eyelid. So we made one.” 

“How ?” I asked. 

“Made an incision in the forehead 
and constructed a flap, as we call it, 
of the skin, drew it down and formed 
the eyelid. Quite simple!” 

But to a lay person like me it 
seemed far from simple—almost too 
complex and too wonderful to be- 
lieve and comprehend, if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes. 

One day I stopped by the bed of 
a French soldier who was sitting on 
the red woollen blanket which served 
as a coverlet, writing. 

“To your wife?” I asked. 

“Yes, madam,” he answered and 
smiled. But it was a queer kind of 
a smile. One corner of his mouth 
turned up; the other remained im- 
movable. One eye wrinkled; the 
other looked at me with little expres- 
sion. A sad smile, I thought, a wist- 
ful face. Then, as I looked again, 
I wondered. 

“Where were you wounded?” I 
asked. 

He pointed to a small scar behind 
his ear—a scar very evidently made 
by a bullet. It had quite healed. 

“But this other, beside it?” I ques- 
tioned, as I touched a larger scar at 
the upper part of his jaw. 

“Oh, that, madam! You see, it 
was at Chatel Raoul, almost eight 
kilometers from Vitry-le-Frangois. 
It was on the seventh of September, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
I remember the time quite well. One 
does, you know. I was on the battle- 
field, unconscious, until—I think it 
must have been about eleven o’clock 
the next morning. I can’t tell exact- 
ly. I don’t quite understand how it 


happened. I suppose I got in the 
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way of a retreating German. He hit 
me with the butt end of his gun and 
woke me. It broke my jaw, and the 
blow was so strong that when I hit 
the earth with my other cheek it 
broke that jaw.” 

That was all. Smiling, he went on 
with the letter to his home. No com- 
ment. No bitterness. Was he not 
nearly well? Could he not talk and 
eat? And when he picked up the 
small hand-mirror from his table— 
for all the soldiers have their mirrors 
—it reflected back no horror to him. 
Only one side of his face made eter- 
nally sad and questioning, as if, when 
it had been paralyzed, it had caught 
forever the expression of the mo- 
ment. 

Two fractured jaws. And what 
had they done for him—these mold- 
ers of men’s faces? 

In the dental department they had 
fixed the jaws, pushed them into po- 
sition, before they had a chance to 
consolidate, first manufacturing out 
of gutta-percha a piece to replace the 
part knocked out. Then they had 
strengthened them by means of 
bands, which also served as bridges 
for the new teeth with which he was 
provided. They had done everything 
but save the nerve in the left cheek. 
When he goes back to the trenches, 
it must be sad of face and wistful of 


e. 

This is the first military hospital to 
have a regularly organized dental de- 
partment. It is largely due to the 
head of this department, a well- 
known American dentist in Paris. 
On August 4th he offered his serv- 
ices. A few weeks later, he and his 
first associate, carrying out their own 
office equipment, established this de- 
partment in the American Ambulance 
Hospital. For three months the en- 


tire expense was borne by these men, 
for, as they explained, they did not 
wish to call upon the general fund 
for help until they had proved the 
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unquestioned utility and necessity of 
the service. It is now one of the 
most important departments of the 
hospital. Perhaps it is the most 
unique and the most unusual. When- 
ever one thinks of a hospital, he 
thinks, naturally, of the general sur- 
geons who are connected with it; but 
does one ever associate therewith a 
dentist? And, moreover, a dentist 
with an ante-room whose atmosphere 
is cheerful? »* 

It is not an ordinary dental office. 
Far from it! Rather, one might call 
it the workshop of a wizard. 

“Have you ever done this particu- 
lar work before?” I asked the head 
of the department. 

“Never,” was the answer. “We've 
never seen such cases before. It is 
a result, of course, of the trench 
fighting, where the men’s faces and 
heads are more exposed, and of the 
new ammunition, which is infinitely 
more powerful.” 

“But you’ve accomplished won- 
ders!” I commented. 

“Well,” he replied modestly, “out 
of 65 cases of fractured jaws up to 
March Ist, only four have died—and 
those from hemorrhage. 

“Here is a case now.” He took me 
to a dental chair in which sat a man 
of about thirty years. Almost invol- 
untarily I drew back. His eyes were 
kindly, but his chin was nearly gone; 
his lips had been shot in two, sepa- 
rating and leaving nothing but a hole 
—a hideous hole. 

“When this man came to me,” ex- 
plained the dentist, “his jaw was 
fractured, his face was in an abnor- 
mal position ; his chin was completely 
gone. It was necessary, first, to 
clean the wound, then to push his 
jaws into place, and to band and 
bridge them. Gradually the skin has 
grown up to form a little of the chin. 
And, when I am through with him, 
he will be operated on by the general 
surgeon and the halves of his lips 
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drawn up and in, and his cheeks 
drawn forward, to form the rest of 
the chin.” 

“But the scar?” I questioned. 

“Only a slight one under the lower 
lip—hardly noticeable.” 

I suppose I looked incredulous, for 
he took me over to a small machine 
into which he inserted some colored 
slides showing different cases in the 
different epochs of the work. The 
nurses called them the before-and- 
after pictures. As advertisements 
they would have been unbelievable. 
As photographic slides they are his- 
toric. 

At first i could think of nothing 
but a demolished wall of a brick 
building destroyed by fire or explo- 
sion, where one sees pieces of mortar 
and paper and bricks all mingled to- 
gether in an undistinguishable mass. 
And practically it was so with some 
of those faces, for in many cases 
there was a loss of bone substance 
varying from small pieces to the en- 
tire lower part of the face, due to the 
explosive effect of the bullet, which, 
in its exit, carried with it bones and 
teeth. They were horrible—those 
first pictures. They were awe-inspir- 
ing—those last, taken as the men 
were being dismissed. No monstrosi- 
ties! No really unpleasant sights! 
A scar, varying in size in a perfectly 
molded cheek—a piece of human 
sculpture. 

These surgeons ought to be deco- 
rated by the “Société des Artistes,” 
for they are sculptors working with 
human clay. 

I could say nothing. There was 
nothing big enough to say. And I 
was grateful for the relief that the 
nurse offered when she commented: 

“We need never be afraid to grow 
old any more. I’m going to have my 
double chin removed when it gets a 
little more prominent.” 

It was a far jump to the ludicrous, 
but I took it, and had a vision of 
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future hygienic beauty shops which 
would not be confined to violet-rayed 
ma 
“This wasn’t my idea when I made 
my application,” went on the head of 
the department, as he pointed around 
the large, light room, with its five 
chairs for the five dentists, now occu- 
pied, and into the adjoining mechani- 
cal department, where two mechani- 
cal assistants were working on new 
teeth, metal bands and splints for the 
mouths. “My one idea was to look 
after the mouths of the wounded, to 
visit their beds on arrival and, by a 
systematic disinfection and cleansing, 
be of really valuable assistance not 
only in the re-establishment of health, 
but in preventing to a great degree 
the danger of auto-intoxication, and 
in eliminating and destroying acci- 
dental and specific microbes that 
might be present and ready to attack 
the patient in a debilitated condition. 
Every case requires this care. Some 
have never had it. But, whether the 
teeth were in good condition or not, 
the exigencies of four or five weeks’ 
or several months’ campaign make it 
necessary, sO as to give the patient a 
better chance for recovery. This 
work I did at first and now do as 
much as I can. But the large num- 
ber of unforeseen cases of fractured 
jaws has cut down to some extent 
that necessary work. I could use a 
staff twice as large. 

“While our aim primarily, of 
course, is to help these poor wounded 
men, and to restore them to health 
and comfort, our hope is also to 
demonstrate beyond any question of 
doubt the importance and great ad- 
vantage to be obtained by having a 
dentist on the medical staff to work 
in conjunction with the general sur- 
geon as soon as the wounded arrive. 
In this hospital now, when a case of 
broken jaw comes in, the dental de- 
partment is notified as soon as the 


general surgeon, it being necessary 
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frequently, as you can see, to place 
broken parts in position and to fix 
them before they have consolidated in 
a false position, or before the gen- 
eral surgeon has sewed up the wound 
and made it impossible for a cer- 
tain length of time to get into the 
mouth. 

“For instance, if the lower jaw is 
broken, with teeth overlapping, it can 
be properly reduced immediately and 
splinted. Otherwise it is allowed to 
heal in an abnormal position and later 
requires gradual pressure and much 
time to accomplish the same results. 

“For a otrtain time no other hos- 
pital had a dental department. So, 
at the beginning of the war, we had 
many English soldiers, who got leave 
in order to come here for ordinary 
dental treatment. Now others are 
coming from hospitals where there 
has been no dental service, cured of 
their wounds and infection, but with 
faces awry and mouths that can 
scarcely open and jaws that no longer 
meet. These cases are not hopeless, 
but they increase our difficulties and 
greatly prolong treatment.” 

“But the marvel to me,” I inter- 
rupted, “is that such cases can live 
at all.” 

“Yes; but you must remember our 
great aid is that the men are in the 
prime of life and are strong, else 
they couldn’t be in the army.” 

“And the indirect results ?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, indirectly, this work is going 
to prove, through the education of 
the wounded, the importance of the 
care of the teeth—the importance of 
having mouths not crippled by loss of 
teeth or by teeth useless through de- 
cay. A soldier who cannot eat is 
crippled in a way as severely as one 
who cannot walk. I’ve seen two men 
come in here with two teeth only in 
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opposition, and in each of these cases 
a nerve was exposed through wear. 
These men were fairly emaciated 
through the impossibility of eating 
their army biscuit. When I com- 
mented on this, one answered : 

“It wasn’t so bad as long as we 

were by a river and could soak our 
biscuit in the water.’ 
Z’We hope this department, too, 
will be of value in the creation of 
public dental clinics; in proving the 
necessity of dental surgeons in the 
army and navy; and, more than all, 
in proving the.wisdom of dental in- 
spection in the public schools, there- 
by avoiding much of our present 
work.” 

As I have said, the work in this 
hospital is not only for the care and 
health of the wounded, but for the 
education and preservation of all 
people. And, to accomplish this, the 
many surgeons and nurses and all de- 
partments are co-operating. 

Their works of creation are many 
and varied, and most aspiring, per- 
haps none more so than the follow- 
ing: 

At the evening hour came a 
French soldier. Destruction had 
fallen upon him, for the lower part 
of his face was gone. 

And the surgeon made an incision 
near the soldier’s appendix, and from 
this he took out muscles and fat for 
a supporting “cradle.” 

And then the surgeon cast a sleep 
upon the soldier, and when the sol- 
dier was fast asleep he took one of 
his ribs. 

And the surgeon built the rib 
which he took from the soldier—nay, 
not into a woman, but into—a jaw! 

This may not equal the climax of 
the biblical story of creation, but it 
approaches the summit of creative 


surgery. 
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JULIUS, SEIZER OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 


If You Were Down to Your Last Quarter and in a Cheap 
Lunch-room You Met a Waiter Who Used to Serve You 


in Your Palmy Days Would You Offer Him a Tip? 
By LAWRENCE PERRY 


S the figure of a pedestrian, head 

bent against the December 
wind, appeared in the light of an 
arc lamp, far down the lonely thor- 
oughfare, John Whitehead stepped 
from the sheltered doorway of an of- 
fice building. He wore no overcoat, 
the wind cut his body and left blue 
marks upon his bloodless face. 

He had arrived in the city that 
morning, and now, as he stood 
awaiting the man’s approach in the 
shadow of the immense building, 
one of many which formed the man- 
made cafion, he trembled with ap- 
prehension. 

He not only mistrusted himself, 
but was filled with dread of what he 
was about to do. For in all the 
months, he had never stooped to 
this. An act of service here and 
there, a sidewalk to be cleared of 
snow, a basement to be cleaned, a 
bag to carry—throughout, there had 
been the sustaining sense that, lit- 
tle though it was, he still had some- 
thing to sell, a fragile bond which 
he had accepted as tacit attachment 
to the quickening affairs of the 
world. 

John Whitehead was of the sort 
to value such things. It was this, 
in the main, which had nerved him 
to face the initial disaster, to put it 
behind him and press on—to new 
failure. It had been a steady re- 


treat down the slope, but never a 
rout. He had fought every step of 
the way, and his fight, though that 
of a loser, was yet a fight, after all. 
He had no reproach for himself, as 
one who had not had the heart to 
make defeat honorable, nor, as he 
looked back, could he see wherein 
his course might have been bettered 
tactically. It was not as though he 
had been able to choose his ground— 
to select his weapons, either. There 
was at least a spark of mournful 
satisfaction in that. 

In the end it was the last flicker 
of resolve which had turned his 
steps to the city where he had be- 
gun. Viewing his situation in per- 
spective, the thought had occurred 
that he might better have stayed 
here. A man of solitary disposition, 
he had yet known many men, friends, 
some of them; at least he had held 
them as such. He was familiar with 
conditions, knew the trend of things; 
looking back, he saw much that had 
promised foothold for renewed ef- 
fort, had he but appreciated it at 
the time. But he had slunk away af- 
ter the crash. Now he was back 
again, and wished himself away. 

Latimer, president now of one of 
the important banking firms, had re- 
ceived him cordially, although obvi- 
ously pressed with crowding affairs. 

“Ah, Whitehead, glad to see you 
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again. They tell me you have done 
finely in the west. . . . It’s great to 
see a man take the cropper you did 
and come up smiling. . . . Your ho- 
tel address—? When I have a free 
moment I want you to lunch with 
me. .. Let you know—” 

Whitehead had nodded and smiled, 
had given the name of one of the 
great hostelries and walked out. In 
the face of that greeting, it was not 
in him to say what he had come to 
say. He had not reckoned upon this 
phase of his return here, whither, 
evidently, early stories of his fight 
for re-establishment had drifted. 
But it was a phase he had encoun- 
tered all day, and natural diffidence 
and pride—pride which alone had 
driven him out of the city in the 
original instance—had sealed his 
lips in each case. He had come to 
wonder at the fervor of the assump- 
tion of his material prosperity, up- 
on the part of the few men he had 
been able to see. Certainly his ap- 
pearance, while not unkempt, did 
not warrant this impression. What 
was it, if not an effort to forestall 
him? Times were hard in the finan- 
cial district. 

As for the city, its very familiar- 
ity accentuated its lack of warmth; 
the hurrying throng had forced him 
along in its rush, or swept heedless- 
ly by him ; he had been shuffled about 
in the press, scorned, ignored. Now 
it was night; he was alone, penni- 
less,. cold, hungry, merely an ele- 
ment of the vacant dark. Morbid 
fancy that something companionable 
might be found in the building 
wherein his offices had been, had 
led his steps to the deserted finan- 
cial district, but he had found noth- 
ing save a cold, forbidding pile of 
granite, and an ominous shadow, in 
which he now lurked as the ap- 
proaching footsteps drew near. 

They were at his side. His lips 


moved, but no sound came forth and 
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the footfalls clicked past him. A 
sharper gust of wind knifed down 
the street; bits of débris, hurrying 
before the blast, were revealed in 
the cheerless blue white flood from 
a swaying light. But he had to 
speak, now or never; he was beyond 
the reach of pride; he was in the 
grip of sheer animal craving. His 
steps quickened, then subsided as 
he drew near. It was easier to speak 
to a back. 

“I—I beg your pardon—” The 
voice was hollow, deprecatory. 

The pedestrian stopped short, fac- 
ing about quickly and then backing 
away as though fearful of harm. 
But there was no menace in White- 
head’s mien, seeing which the man 
frowned, and spoke sharply. 

“What do you want?” 

“T—I—” Whitehead’s throat 
clicked drily. “I haven’t anything to 
eat—no place to sleep to-night—” 

“Oh, I see! A panhandler! Go 
to the devil.” The stranger turned 
abruptly and resumed his way, while 
Whitehead stood, as though dazed, 
his hands pressed to his forehead. 

The man walking rapidly, had 
covered nearly half a block when he 
glanced around, perhaps to make cer- 
tain he was not being followed. He 
stood curiously watching for a mo- 
ment and then slowly returned, 
touching the suppliant upon the 
shoulder. 

“Look here,” he began awkwardly, 
“if you’re really hard up—” 

“Hard up!” Whitehead laughed 
bitterly and looked up. “I—I— 
didn’t mean to annoy you. I am 
sorry—” 

The man unbuttoned his overcoat, 
muttering something about the city 
being filled with fakers, that one 
never could really tell, and took a 
twenty-five cent piece from his 


pocket. 
“T’'ll take a chance anyway,” he 
said. “Here.” He handed the 
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money to Whitehead, who was look- 
ing at him dazedly. 

“Do you know,” he said, with a 
curious eagerness, “I helped a poor 
duffer out here once, almost at this 


spot.” 
.“Did you?” The stranger was of 
the stolid sort, not loquacious. 


“Well, now you’ve got it back.” 

He swung about abruptly, but as 
he walked away he looked back over 
his shoulder, possibly expecting a 
word of thanks. But the mendicant, 
apparently oblivious, had turned his 
gaze to the coin which still lay in the 
palm of his hand, regarding it as 
though the dazzling reality of the 
piece conveyed nothing tangible. 

And neither did it except the es- 
sential fact of possessing money. 
Twenty-five cents or twenty-five dol- 
lars, it would not have mattered for 
the time being. He had money; he 
was again a factor in the world’s 
mechanism. He had not realized un- 
til now, as he stood struggling in the 
process of readjustment, what his 
day of wandering with empty pockets 
had involved mentally. He smiled 
vaguely and shrugged; it had car- 
ried him pretty near to the end of 
things. But now? His hand sought 
a pocket in his trousers—and en- 
countered a hole. He withdrew it 
hastily. Suppose—suppose he had 
let go the quarter and it had slipped 
through the opening, and rolled 
away into the darkness? There was 
a stab in the thought. 

But he had it. His fingers 
pressed it tightly. There was no 
rent in the other pocket, but he kept 
his fingers about the coin neverthe- 
less, because it felt warm, with a 
warmth that filled his whole being. 
Then, without conscious volition, he 
began to walk, unmindful of weary 
feet and the biting darkness or of 
the course his steps were taking 
him. 
There was the thought that he 
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had now the highest sanction for 
being, the right to look any one in 
the face. And how easily this al- 
tered estate had been attained. 
Merely the request and a pitiable 
aspect—not that he had designed the 
last; and yet, since one human be- 
ing, broadly speaking, is the proto- 
type of his fellow, what might he not 
earn—? He paused, struck by the 
thought that went through his mind. 
Two men were behind him, walking 
briskly. He turned irresolutely and 
waited. But when they came up he 
suffered them to pass, knowing now 
the desperation that had driven him 
in the original instance; knowing 
that only in similar stress could he 
force himself.to a new issue—if then. 
Instinct, training, as well as a nat- 
ural diffidence aligned against him 
in subtle array; and all of them en- 
abled him, too, to see so clearly every 
phase of his present plight, while 
providing no solvent for adaptation. 

Filled with his thoughts he plunged 
on, forgetting even the coin which his 
fingers, deep in his pocket, still 
clasped, until the genial windows of 
an all-night restaurant loomed sud- 
denly before him. He paused, sway- 
ing under the awakening realization 
of his windfall and the things that 
it implied. FFood—food and shelter 
for the night! Not the shelter of a 
city lodging house such as had 
claimed him in a neighboring city 
the previous night—he had been sick 
all day at the memories entailed— 
but a lodging to be paid for. His 
senses thrilled and glowed as he al- 
lotted his resources. Ffteen cents 
for food—yes ; and ten cents for bed. 
The city, he knew, was filled with 
clean and desirable places to be had 
for that price. In the morning he 
would have the courage, perhaps, to 
do that which had lain ever in the 
background of his mind the past 
twelve months. But the morrow just 
now must take care of itself. For the 
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moment he was going to live. 

He pushed open the door of the 
restaurant and walked with quick 
step into the snug little place with 
its white floors and tiled wainscoat- 
ing, where the warmth brought a 
quick flush to his face and the ap- 
petizing odors dilated his nostrils. 

All the tables were vacant, but 
Whitehead went to a place in the rear 
of the room, farthest from the wind 
which snarled outside, unconscious 
of the searching scrutiny of a waiter 
who had been standing against the 
wall. He was a Frenchman, un- 
doubtedly, an old man, whose pres- 
ence, alien though it was, lent a sort 
of distinction to the place. 
was more than a suggestion of man- 
ner in his bearing and in his ap- 
pearance, something which merited 
more than the casual glance which 
Whitehead bestowed upon him. His 
thick, straight black hair was 
streaked and patched with white, and 
sloe-eyes smoldered from a face 
seamed like old parchment. Sudden- 
ly, as the diner paused at the last 
table, a gleam of light crossed the 
mobile face of the old man, and in 
an instant he was at Whitehead’s 
side, bowing deferentially, a joyous 
ring in his voice. 

“Monsieur Whitehead !” 

The newcomer’s breath caught at 
the sound of his name and he swung 
about quickly, a light upon his sen- 
sitive face, yet doubting, wondering. 
Then, as his eyes rested upon the 
man, he smiled. Thus both stood 
for a moment, and then, it was as 
though a mantle had dropped from 
John Whitehead. He straightened, 
lifted his head and held out his 
weather-beaten hat. And his voice 


was as casual, as matter-of-fact as 
it ever had been. 

“Ah, Julius!” 

The waiter pulled out the chair 
with the grace and unction of one 


assisting an emperor and whisked 
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the menu sheet into Whitehead’s 
hand, bowing. 

The years that had passed since 
Whitehead had entered the famous 
house of Gatin vanished as though 
they had never been. His imagina- 
tion, ever keen, responded instantly 
to the suggestive demeanor of his 
old servitor; he felt the spread of 
the warm glow and he yielded to the 
flood of memory, which brought with 
it the challenge of the carte de jour 
to his reputation as one of the epi- 
cures of the city. He glanced at 
the list of viands presented in in- 
delible ink, then looked up with a 
vaguely humorous smile. 

“Julius,” he began, “a pimento, 
perhaps. Then oysters—” 

“Medium, Monsieur; Smith Isl- 
and—the flat shell.” 

Whitehead nodded. 

“Some potage supréme—” his 
voice had gained in timbre and now, 
swept wholly into the spirit, he 
went on: “you might have the chef 
do me a tournedos of beef, Béar- 
naise, of course; potato soufflé; no 
dessert ; some cheese—” 

“T know—Port de Salut,” nodded 
the waiter, smiling. “Lettuce 
salad—” 

“Yes, and a pot of coffee, demi- 
tasse.” Whithead put down the 
sheet. “That 93 Chateau Yquem.” 

Julius raised his eyes to the ceil- 
ing, and they were wet. 

“Ah, Monsieur!” 

Whitehead regarded him soberly. 

“So—that will be enough of fool- 
ing, Julius. The fact is, my diges- 
tion went long ago—you are partly 
to blame, my man—and I regulate 
my stomach according to the doc- 
tor’s orders these days—” 

“Monsieur!” There was a trickle 
of moisture on the withered cheek. 

“So if you'll bring me a plate of 
buckwheat cakes and a cup of cof- 
fee, I guess that will have to do.” 

Julius bowed and moved toward 
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the kitchen. His manner had always 
been one of his charms. Now, how 
it brought everything back! White- 
head smiled reminiscently. He had 
lived once at least. What days those 
were, indeed! He had fancied that 
his stomach had been created to 
serve ever as the instrument of a 
taste that never struck a chord not 
full and clear and immediate. He 
knew better now. Yes, he knew bet- 
ter. 

The mood was gone. He was 
with the present again, a present 
wherein he had contracted for fif- 
teen cents worth of food. 

He did not smile as Julius hovered 
over his shoulder, arranging the 
plates, talking with that low, rich 
inflection that had always been so 
pleasing. 

“Ah, the doctor! Monsieur knew 
what to eat.” He rolled his eyes 
upward. “But the dishes were all 
very rich and it is also that the 
sauces were piquant. Plain food— 
ah!” 

But the man was eyeing the cakes 
hungrily. There was the keen temp- 
tation to seize them and tear them 
wolf-like with his teeth. Instead, 
he handled his knife and fork gin- 
gerly. 

After a while he looked up and 
the waiter, ever responsive, slipped 
to his side, maintaining nicely, how- 
ever, that slight distance which def- 
erence dictates, when conversing 
with a patron. 

“Monsieur ?” 

“It’s a long time, Julius, since I 
sat at table under you.” 

“A long time, Monsieur, yes.” 

“You have done—have done well, 
I suppose, and will go soon where 
all good waiters. of your country go 
—to the vineyards of France?” 

There was a hollow note in his 
voice and the old man at his elbow 
studied him with quick apprehension. 

“Not so well, Monsieur,” he 
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spoke slowly. “I had saved, saved 
much money—” 

“Yes; you were going to own a 
restaurant of your own. I remem- 
ber.” Some of the interest returned 
to Whitehead’s voice. “Did you ever 
open it?” 

Julius replied quickly. 

“I opened it, Monsieur. And 
then,” he grimaced, “I closed it.” 

The patron looked up at him, with 
quick sympathy. Another failure! 

“Oh—I’m sorry! Julius, that was 
too bad.” His hand went out and 
touched the old man on the arm. 
“Too devilish bad!” 

“It was my own fault, Monsieur.” 
He smiled. “It was I that was to 
blame. I hurried too much. I did 
uot look ahead. I was not wise. 
But—but, that is past.” His fingers 
snapped sharply. “It is gone—so. 
Next time—ah, next time, Monsieur, 
I shall know. We learn, Monsieur.” 

Whitehead shot a glance at him. 

“Then you are not discouraged?” 

The waiter’s dark eyes glowed and 
his figure unconsciously straight- 
ened. 

“No, Monsieur, not discouraged. 
I am sorry, yes. My plans were of 
a great bigness. When they fell, it 
was as you say, like a beautiful 
thing you have built which has tum- 
bled down.” : 

“And left you nothing—cleaned 
you out?” 

Julius’ hands were outstretched. 

“Cleaned out, oh yes, Mr. White- 
head. But I was not left with noth- 
ing—oh no!” 

The man at table regarded the 
waiter curiously. 

“Then you saved some money?” 

The waiter smiled patiently. 

“No, I lose everything ; every cent. 
I am here, a waiter, still—you see.” 
He shrugged. 

“I see.” Whitehead’s voice had be- 
gun to resume that lack-luster cad- 
ence which was so much a corollary 
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of his generally dispirited, be- 
draggled aspect. 

“What I did not lose, was me— 
myself.” The old man struck his 
chest and looked out over the tables 
with the élan of a Légionnaire. I am 
here—the tools for the building. I 
still have them. I am building again. 
Ha! I know how to build now. 
Some day you shall see. Of that 
which I build there shall be no 
tumbling down. I say it!” 

“Yes?” The patron was picking at 
the last remnants of his food. 

“Oh, yes.” The waiter turned 
away for another plate of butter, 
bringing which, he stood as before. 
“We are men,” he continued, “and 
so we go on with a bravery. We 
cannot tell always what is for us. 
We say this is for us and we try; 
but it is not the thing, maybe. We 
cannot do it; we fail. But there is 
something for us, Monsieur. We are 
alive ; there is something for all who 
live, because this world is not non- 
sense. No! Perhaps something lit- 
tler than we think. Perhaps some- 
thing different, much so. But we 
are men—and so there is something 
for all.” 

Whitehead looked up at him with 
a steady gaze now, a light glowing 
from his eyes. 

“Something for all, eh?” 

“Of a certain sureness, Monsieur.” 
The waiter nodded his conviction. 
“I know it. So I work here and 
build again—” 

“And if that tumbles down? Aren’t 
you too sure?” 

“If that tumbles down—! Look, 
Monsieur. When I fail in my res- 
taurant, I say, I am still a good 
waiter, I will return to the Café 
Gatin and will again earn many fees 
and—” he paused. “But, Monsieur, 
I was no longer a good waiter. My 
memory was gone, and that touch, 
that savoir faire, where was it? 
Gone! I know not where.” He 
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raised his eyebrows and smiled. “So 
you find me here.” 

“That was the second time you 
failed, then? What are you, as you 
put it, building now?” 

“Ah,” the man smiled, a dreamy 
expression in his vivid eyes. “ “What 
am I building now? Myself. I 
have had sickness—I live; I have 
had sorrow—I smile; I have had 
troubles—I am brave. All will be 
well. Good will come somehow, 
some way, Monsieur; it always does. 
I must but keep myself big and brave 
and strong and clear of head to 
seize it.” He refilled his patron’s 
glass. “Ah, yes—it always comes, 
if we are ready—who can say how 
much good ?” 

“You are pretty—”’ Whitehead 
hesitated. 

“Old you would say, Monsieur? 
Yes, there have been many years, 
many, many years.” His hands arose 
in a slight gesture. “It may be only 
a little thing now. Others are build- 
ing—is it not—perhaps a word I can 
say, a little thing that I can do to 
help.” 

“Not so much.to live many years 


for, is it Julius?” He started. “I 
beg your pardon, I didn’t—” 
“Pray, M. Whitehead! It is all 


right. Not so much, it is true—yet 
who knows the reason why it was 
that we were made to live? We can 
but go on strongly and make our op- 
portunity as the way will be shown 
to us some time.” 

“Make our opportunity !” The man 
pushed back his chair and drew his 
hand wearily across his forehead. 
“There comes a time when we have 
no tools.” 

Julius’s eyebrows raised inquir- 
ingly. 

“No—tools, Monsieur ?” 

“No chance for anything,” ex- 
plained Whitehead. “No friends~” 

“There is always a friend some- 
where, Monsieur. It is perhaps that 
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we might not know his name—he 
is found if we but seek so far,” His 
voice lowered as an intuition flashed 
across his mind. “Sometimes it is 
that many of them are very near— 
if we but knew.” 

“Yes—perhaps.” Whitehead’s 
voice was a murmur. Then he looked 
up. “I am glad to have seen you 
again, Julius. It was pleasant to 
hear your voice.” 

The check lay upon the table. He 
well knew the score, but he picked 
it up with an affectation of studying 
the numerals. In his pocket the fin- 
gers of his disengaged hand were 
closed tightly upon the silver quar- 
ter. It required an effort of will to 
draw it into the light. He handed 
it to Julius with the check and then 
sat back in his chair, his eyes fixed 
upon the marble-tiled floor. 

When the man returned, placing 
the dime upon the table and moving 
softly away, Whitehead’s hand 
moved toward the coin, paused half- 
way and fell into his lap. Another 
waiter, yes, But Julius—good God, 
no! There was a bottom to his sunk- 
en estate after all. 

He turned his face resolutely and 
slowly arose. And a slight smile 
played about his lips. What was there 
in his act of abnegation that seemed 
to start glowing within him a spark 
where all had seemed dead and 
black? Or was it merely the renewed 
life impulse that had come from con- 
tact with someone he had known, 
who apparently still respected him? 
Still again, was there a warmth 
caught from the brave old soul that 
still lingered? Opportunity—yes. All 
very beautiful theory. And yet, he, 
too, might have found a friend had 
he but asked for one. Perhaps—his 


shoulders rose in a hopeless, dispir- 
ited shrug. No, this man had within 
him that stuff of eternal manhood, 
that toughness of moral and physical 
fiber, that lack of imagination, too, 
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which the mutations of neither time 
nor chance can conquer. As for him, 
all the fight was gone. 

Yet was it a figment of the self- 
respect that had once been his that 
arose to demand qualification? Yes, 
perhaps he could fight on were there 
prospects of a warm, comfortable 
night—with breakfast in the morn- 
ing. There must be someone he had 
known to whom he could make a 
clean breast and ask for his chance. 
He glanced at the ten-cent piece, his 
change, which still lay on the shining 
table. It glowed dull against the 
shining brown background and it 
held his eyes. There it was, some- 
thing certainly, something that once 
in his pocket would possess a signifi- 
cation out of all measure to its in- 
trinsic value. The waiter had taken 
his hat from the hook and was ap- 
proaching, holding it out with that 
slight bow of kindly deference which 
had always been so appealing. 

Whitehead’s gaze wavered from 
the silver talisman ; he fixed his eyes 
with smiling resolution upon the old 
Frenchman, and, taking the hat, in- 
clined his head sidewise, 
the tip. 

“Good night, Julius.” 

Then he walked slowly toward the 
door. A little sooner, not so long 
ago, Julius might have been in time. 
He felt it; for his words and his 
spirit were burning ever deeper in his 
mind. Anyway, he could not have 
done more in return than to leave 
behind the ten-cent piece. As for him, 
what indeed, were ten cents? A lit- 
tle more—a very little more, that 
would suffice maybe. A well-spent 
night, a breakfast—couldn’t he, too, 
take hoid again and—rise? Prob- 
ably not to the former heights, but 
still rise? His lips weakened. If 
all this were to be the price of a re- 
newed essay at panhandling, no. He 
would not approach another living 
being for money—he simply could 
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not; it wasn’t in him, Nor would he 
spend another night among the 
tramps of a municipal lodging-house. 
There was nothing left but the park 
benches, this night at least—and this 
night was more than he could endure, 
promise the morrow what it might. 

He shivered so that his teeth 
clicked together. His body grew 
damp, his finger-nails bit into his 
palms as a growing resolution which 
had been molding itself in his mind 
all day suddenly took shape and hard- 
ened until it was as a product of 
steel. His step quickened toward the 
door; his shoulders braced now with 
decision. 

“And there shall be no more--” 
Something he had heard when a boy 
flashed incompletely through his 
mind. “And there shall be no 
more—” No more what? He grap- 
pled with his memory, as though 
eager to turn his mind from the 
dark things lying immediately ahead. 
“No more—” He smiled grimly. 
At all events there would be no more; 
that was sufficient. His hand was 
on the knob of the door now and 
he opened it, starting back as the 
keen breath from the river, whither 
his thoughts were turned, bore in. 

There was a touch on his shoulder 
and he swung about. Julius was at 
his elbow, bowing, smiling. 

“Monsieur Whitehead,” he said, 
“it was on the floor, by your chair.” 
He held out a soiled dollar bill. “It 
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was, as I thought, you must have 
dropped it; for no one else was 
there.” 

A quick flush swept across White- 
head’s face and his form grew stiff 
and rigid. He looked at the bank- 
note extended toward him as though 
without comprehension. At length 
his head shook in painful negative, 
and he began to back slowly out in- 
to the night. 

“But, Monsieur, you must not pun- 
ish your carelessness ; it is yours.” 

And now, as Whitehead stood, 
rooted, unable to move his feet, a 
light flashed upon his brain, and the 
past half hour and all contained 
therein and all the implication there- 
of stood before his eyes. In his face 
came the look of things dying and 
things being born. With the move- 
ment of an automaton his hand went 
out and his fingers closed around 
the note. 

And then Julius saw before him 
a new man, a man erect, straight, 
head high, a man who spoke in that 
clear, firm, resonant voice he used to 
know. 

“I thank you,. Julius, my friend. I 
am always so careless with my 
money ; it’s a wonder I can keep any 
of it. Good night—I shall see you 
again.” 

The door closed. Julius walked 
slowly to his table and, as he polished 
it with a napkin, a little smile played 
about his lips. 
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THE CHANGELING 


An Adventure in Perspective 


ANN HARD 


} hd some fifty years ago a certain 
moneyed New England old maid 
had not conspired with a young and 
erratic pastor to found an unheard- 
of thing—a “female college,” and if 
her example had not been followed 
by various other equally chimericaf 
persons, this story never could have 
been written. 

And if the Russian government 
had not been so hard upon its Jewish 
subjects as to send large numbers of 
them to our shores, again this story 
could not have been written. 

For the types represented by 
Georgina Evart and Sonya Medyeff 
could not have been produced and, 
therefore, this story never could 
have happened. But fate and evolu- 
tion neatly conspired in such a way 
that the very moment that Georgina 
Evart—rather cross from a dance 
given her the night before to cele- 
brate her final return from college— 
was engaged in a heated argument 
with her mother, Sonya Medyeff was 
stealing peeps at a copy of “Sesame 
and Lilies” (which is a book once 
very high-brow, now too old-fash- 
ioned to count) which she had se- 
creted among the files at which she 
was supposed to be laboriously en- 
gaged. : 

Georgina, in a pink negligée and 
lace cap, was sitting at the far side 
of a silver percolator which stood 
upon a round piece of Florentine 
cut-work, which in turn was spread 
over a dull-finished mahogany table, 
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which was located in the dining- 
room of a fair-sized house, in a 
quiet street on the North side of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The near side of the percolator 
was obscured by Mother, who had 
already put on her strictly tailored 
suit to go out and look over the 
markets. 

At the same moment, Sonya Med- 
yeff, in a straight blue frock with a 
white collar and with a little piece of 
paper pinned over each cuff, was 
standing before the thirty-seven yel- 
low filing cases which stood on a 
cork carpet, which lay in the office 
of Mr. Frederick Walleby, which in 
turn stood in one of the eight acres 
of brick buildings occupied by the 
Forbes-Baumann Mail Order Com- 
pany, on the windy prairies of the 
West Side of Chicago, Illinois. 

Sonya looked at the rows of heads 
bent over clicking, clacking ma- 
chines. She knew exactly what each 
one was doing. She had had a year 
of it before she had been promoted 
to her present job. 

The room in which she stood con- 
tained five desks. At each sat some- 
one connected with the distribution 
system. They were like fat spiders, 
she thought. Fat or thin, it didn’t 
matter. Spiders, anyway. Sitting 
in the midst of their webs. And the 
rest of the staff below them were 
other little bugs busily engaged in 
lugging tiny, infinitesimal grains 
from one place to another... . 
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They were as clear to her mind’s eye, 
she thought, as if she were inside 
them. . . . The nearest man, wiz- 
ened at forty, with a ragged mous- 
tache, went home every night to a 
distant supper of fried things. Next, 
the fat little man; fat clear through. 
Then three younger men all alike; 
striped shirts; hall bedrooms. Nota 
thought in one of their heads but 
business! No poetry; no art; no 
ideals! All business! 

“That,” she said to herself, “is all 
they can think about. Even Mr. 
Walleby over there, who might be so 
nice looking. But the expression on 
his face is business! The poor little 
fat man and the little thin man,” 
Sonya thought, “they cannot help it. 
But that Mr. Walleby—! Why does 
he go on working now he has made 
money? See the up-and-down line 
between his eyes . . . that means 
‘unscrupulous.’ See the droop at the 
corners of his mouth! That means 
‘shrewd.’ That is how he has left 
the thin man and the little fat man 
behind !” 

She stole a glance at her book for 
consolation and went on with her 
work of filing, filing, filing. 

Her cheeks were as delicate as a 
flower for all her life of hard work, 
and her lashes lay upon them like a 
net to catch her dark glances. 

Through all his absorption, young 
Walleby, “who might have been 
good-looking,” felt something of the 
abounding life that Sonya and her 
kind perpetuate, But it was busi- 
ness hours, so Walleby resumed his 
absorption, the four other men went 
on distributing and Sonya went on 
filing ; and at the very same moment, 
eight miles as the crow flies north- 
east of them, Georgina went on with 
her heated argument. 

“As for this negligée and this lace 
cap! Mother, they are beautiful, 


and I loved putting them on for you, 
but I do wish you’d want me to put 
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on a working dress and go to work!” 

“Why should you, my dear? It 
isn’t as if you had to! I know I’m 
just an old-fashioned woman, but 
for the life of me I can’t see why 
you aren’t satisfied to know that you 
can work—and you can ‘get a job,’ 
as you express it, if you have to! 
You have to admit I have done that 


-much for you by sending you to col- 


lege—against my own wishes—still 
I have done that for you. I have 
prepared you for anything! Now 
why can’t you just lean back and en- 
joy it?” 

Georgina laughed. 

“Partly because you haven’t—or I 
haven’t—or they haven’t, I suppose, 
done what you think and ‘prepared 
me for anything.’ I might as well 
have spent four years any useless 
way—the way old-fashioned girls did 
—so far as preparing me for a job is 
concerned. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me! I 
wouldn’t give them up for anything, 
those four years. They are part of 
why I want to go on—with—with—” 

She felt it silly to finish as she 
wished. She wanted to say “to go 
on with Life,” but her mother had a 
sense of humor, if she did pride her- 
self on being old-fashioned. So 
Georgina said instead, “with my edu- 
cation. And I think I’d get more 
of it doing a real job... .” 

Then she stopped. Her mother’s 
face held an expression she had often 
seen there before. Every young girl 
gets to recognize—and dread—a cer- 
tain expression on the maternal coun- 
tenance compounded of sentimental- 
ity and curiosity veiled by a certain 
shade of secrecy. © Some girls get 
away from it by going out and clos- 
ing the door rapidly. Others get 
hopelessly caught and entangled in 
quagmires of confidences. Georgina 
had had nearly four years of prac- 
tice now. Ever since she had evaded 
a calf-love affair. Her method. was 
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to talk very frankly, if not brusquely, 
about whatever young man she knew 
had caused that expression to travel 
across her mother’s face. It was a 
perfectly good method for Georgina, 
and worked admirably on the lady 
who was committed to being old- 
fashioned. 

“Of course, things would solve 
themselves beautifully for you, 
Mother dear, if I could only fall in 
love with someone who had already 
fallen in love with me. Say with 
Carrie White.” 

“He hasn’t!” cried her mother. 

“Oh, yes, he has. He did last 
night. Never mind. I was almost as 
surprised as you are. But no Carrie 
for me!” 

“Carter White is a splendid fel- 
low. I am sorry you—” 

“I know it. And I think I’d like 
him if it weren’t that he’s so—maybe 
not sissy, exactly—but—” 

“He’s every inch a gentleman, if 
that’s what you mean. Reads the 
best literature and treats a lady with 
perfect courtesy! But you mod- 
ern—”’ 

“Oh, I can’t describe it! Take his 
name—Carrie White! Why is he 
called that? And his soft voice! 
And his pale, straw-colored hair. 
. . . And his subservient way... . 
Woo!” 

She rose and shook her lace sleeve 
into her oatmeal bowl. That calmed 
her for a moment. 

“Yet there is something awfully 
nice about him, too. But he’d never 
do for me. Not enough pep! That’s 
it, now I come to think of it. He 
lacks pep! Pep and Bang!” 

She picked up the paper. 

“No, Mother, dear. It’s very un- 
fortunate that you are so efficient. 
Now if I had only chosen an ineffi- 
cient mother I might have found 
plenty to do right here. But with 
you on the job, what is there? Look 
at this room! Model of perfect din- 


ing-room in ideal American family. 
Look at Father, perfectly cared-for 
and perfectly happy! Look at Sid, 
comfortably married to perfect wife 
and living near proud parents. No, 
my dear, I am distinctly not needed 
and I propose to go and get a job 
for myself. If you had been ineffi- 
cient I might extract a_ certain 
amount of pleasure from refusing to 
marry Carrie White. I could do it 
as Great Aunt Agatha refused the 
Presbyterian minister, out of my 
duty to my family... .” 

Poor Mrs. Quincy Evart’s heart 
froze within her. She knew that 
Georgina’s perseverance was marked. 
Georgina had the Quincy (pro- 
nounced like a disease) nose, the 
Quincy kindliness, but also the Quin- 
cy determination. In the Quincy 
family it was called “Moral Sense.” 
She determined to appeal to that. 

“But,” she said, “but how about 
the poor girl whose job you take? 
You don’t need the money. She 
does. Is that right?” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, dear,” 
Georgina cried, “I am sure you 
won't,” tenderly. “We've talked 
this over so often... and... 
well, we’re rather like two partners 
who have played together so much 
that they get each other’s style of 
play. Aren’t we? I-knew you were 
going to lead trumps then. And so 
you did. Well, now I'll tell you! I 
am not going to diminish the number 
of jobs in the total great reservoir of 
possible jobs in the world, because 
when I take the other girl’s job out 
of that job—well, I am going to put 
my job back into it!” 

“Yours back into it!” cried her 
mother. “What are you going to 
put back into it as your particular 
work ?” 

“You see! Even you don’t think 
much of it, now do you? However, 
I suppose it might be called “‘being- 
a-daughter.’ I have found a substi- 
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tute for myself, as your daughter. 
Please say something, Mother, you 
look so flustered.” 

Mrs. Evarts inevitably saw the ri- 
diculous impossibility of the thing 
being accomplished. It was the sort 
of thing you talk about doing and 
never do. But nothing had ever 
been that way to Georgina. To her, 
if a thing were thinkable, it became 
immediately do-able. Outside of a 
crime, of course. And even, Mrs. 
Evarts sometimes thought, Georgina 
might be capable, especially if she 
thought it her duty, of a nice little 
white crime of her own. One not 
too crimey. 

“ . . . She’s really a charming 
creature. You must have seen her 
at the Settlement. Russian Jewess 
with a delicate skin and rosy cheeks 
and long black lashes. Trims her 
own hats and makes her own clothe$ 
and reads Ibsen—fancy!—on_ the 
Halsted street car.” 

“So that’s what you have chosen 
for me!” 

“I went down to the College Em- 
ployment Bureau first. You get 
things from New England there, you 
know. People for secretarial posi- 
tions and such. But, Mother, you 
know how you loved buying me this 
pink peignoir and this cobweb cap! 
Fancy hanging this on a girl with 
no shape! And no complexion! 
You'll just revel in Sonya!” 

“What,” Mrs. Evart finally gasped. 
“What does ‘Sonya’ think about it?” 

“She doesn’t think anything about 
it. Naturally I couldn’t ask her be- 
fore I had got your consent.” 

Both of them knew it was settled. 

So Mrs. Evart planned to run 
down town and lunch with her hus- 
band on the subject. Sonya went on 
filing things eight miles away and 
Georgina went upstairs to see if she 
had the right kind of clothes in 
which to go to work. 

So much for Georgina and Mrs. 
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Evart. And so much also, as it 
turned out, for Georgina’s father. 
They prepared together at dinner a 
rose-lined golden cradle for the sub- 
stitute Georgina, which might be sup- 
posed to rock the dreams of any 
twenty-vear-old girl, much more the 
straight-frocked Sonya, just at that 
moment helping a comfortable fat 
mother to fill four younger children 
with a good stew of kosher meat, 
and raising her voice at them be- 
cause she was in haste to get to the 
dancing class at the settlement. 
Which class, I need not tell the per- 
spicacious, was led by Miss Georgina 
Evart. 

You can imagine the joy of Miss 
Evart in inviting Sonya to step into 
the aforementioned cradle, but you 
cannot at all fancy Georgina’s aston- 
ishment when Sonya refused utterly 
to do so. 

Georgina was quite aware of her 
own—the Quincy—sense of duty, as 
well as of her own need of develop- 
ment through toil. But, at the same 
time, she took it for granted that 
other girls wanted above all things 
fine clothes, and that non-Quincys 
acted for the most part from mo- 
tives of selfish ease. It was, there- 
fore, quite incredible that Sonya 
should prefer standing all day at a 
filing case to rolling around in a lit- 
tle town car, or that she should find 
that putting kosher stew into four 
little brothers prevented her from 
lapping up truffles from the hand of 
the Evart butler. 

Yet that was precisely the point of 
view Sonya insisted upon taking. ° 

“What would I be geeving in re- 
turn?” she repeated. “It ess wicked 
to take without geeving in return! 
That is to be a parasite!” 

Georgina found it hopeless. Her 
mother swept out just then from a 
settlement board meeting prepared to 
take Sonya home with her along with 


Georgina. | 
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“Mother, look at her! Isn’t she 
adorable!” Georgina cried as Sonya 
tripped past them, pink and happy in 
her dancing. “She wants to know 
what she will give in return! And 
I don’t know! So she won't 
come!” 

“Give! Why, lots!” Mrs. Evart’s 
practical mind took hold of the prob- 
lem at once. “Bring her here to 
me.” 

“Listen,” she said, when Sonya, 
with the self-possession of a little 
princess, looked simply at her, level- 
eyed. “We all of us pay for our- 
selves some way or another, my dear. 
You need not worry how it is done. 
Some of us pay with the work of 
our hands and some of us pay with 
our tears. Some of us are fortunate 
enough to be able to pay with the 
pleasure we give. Perhaps you are 
one of them. Don’t you want to 
come and try?” 

And so it was arranged. 

“How did you do it, Mother? J 
couldn’t have persuaded her ;” Geor- 
gina said afterwards. 

“Oh, I told her I’d give your al- 
lowance to her mother to keep a 
servant and she could call herself a 
companion if she wanted a name for 
her position.” 

This satisfied Georgina and let 
Mrs. Evart out from confessing 
that something about Sonya had 
made her feel very sentimental for a 
few moments. 

Something about Sonya made a 
great many others feel the same way. 
Some of Mrs. Evarts’ set flocked 
about her from curiosity and others 
avoided her from preconceived opin- 
ion, according to their several na- 
tures. Among the latter class, most 
conspicuous of all was Fred Walle- 
by. He was thus conspicuous by 


reason of wealth and social standing 
and by the fact that he rode on the 
Polo team, but he was still more con- 
spicuous in his avoidance of her for 
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the reason that the moment she 
walked out onto the club verandah 
he realized he had seen her before. 
He couldn’t remember where nor 
how, so quite naturally he avoided 
her until he was able to make the 
mental connection necessary to a 
pleasant first conversation. 

But Sonya had at once recognized 
him. His white flannels were no 
such change from the gray office suit 
as her lingerie frock and lacy para- 
sol from the collar and cuff-protec- 
tors of the filing cabinets. But the 
lilies Sonya loved were not all in the 
Ruskin book. Some of them were 
in her own heart. 

So far from being angry at him, so 
far from thinking he was ashamed 
to recognize her, she took it quite 
simply. 

When he finally came near her: 
“Plis,” she said, “Plis, do not feel 
you must remember me!” 

“French,” he thought, “by her ac- 
cent!” Then, aloud, “I’m sorry!” 

“I used to work . . .” She saw 
his quick look . . . “at the files.” 

Then he did recognize her. 

“Dreadful place! How you must 
have hated it! Even I do!” 

“You do!” 

He caught her gasp of surprise. 

“Why shouldn’t I!” 

“T sought—I sought you liked it. 
You seemed so interested—so ab- 
sorbed—I felt quite ashamed of my- 
self.” 

“Ashamed ?” 

“Yes. You see I had books—a 
book—different ones hidden there. 
I used to steal looks at zem.” 

The impassivity which had distin- 
guished Mr. Walleby on many a 
hard-fought field deserted him com- 
pletely. He literally sat up and 
looked at her. 

She found for the first time the 
perfect listener. Unconsciously, they 
rose together and together strolled 
down to the lily pond. 
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They stood there looking down at 
the lilies. 

On the pond the lilies lay like cups 
of gold and pink and silver, their 
great leaves, spread out, turned up 
copper edges. A man could stand 
upon their leaves without causing 
them to sink; men had risked their 
lives of the fever to get them from 
an African jungle; and here they 
bloomed, quite casually. 

Walleby, standing on the pond’s 
margin and looking at them, felt a 
parallel between them and the girl 
at his side. Their oriental mystic 
difference, their easy blossoming in 
the pond cupped out of a prairie in 
Illinois. . . . He stood there staring 
down at them. 

Sonya, looking up at him as he did, 
saw the up-and-down line that spelled 
“unscrupulous” and the droop at the 
mouth that meant “shrewd.” How 
could he stand there in this place and 
think of business? . . . She waited. 

“You feel it, don’t you?” is what 
he said when he finally raised his 
eyes and caught her long dark 
look. 

He did not wait for her to answer. 
“There is a little poem of Rosetti’s,” 
he went on, “do you know it?‘. . . 
and all the while upon the silver 
night the lilies shone.’” 

The sun went slowly down behind 
the elm trees and did its accustomed 
miracle on the city smoke, curtaining 
the miles away, beyond the pond 
and them. But still they sat there on 
the margin, talking sometimes and 
sometimes silent. Something about 
the sunset lights played tricks for 
Sonya’s eyes. It turned the up-and- 
down line on Walleby’s forehead 
into a funny little trick of near-sight- 
edness and it even gave the droop of 
his mouth the tender appeal of a 
child’s. 

Then, suddenly, it was so dark 
they had to get up and dah for the 
clubhouse and convention. 
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HE news of Georgina’s extraor- 

dinary stunt soon spread among 
Mrs, Evart’s circle. It cannot be 
said that Georgina was “missed,” for 
she had never been about much in 
the daytime and evening parties she 
continued to grace with her presence 
up till ten o'clock on week-nights 
and midnight on Saturday. “Work- 
ing girl hours,” she called them and 
she took all the badinage of her 
friends very well indeed. 

To a certain extent this helped 
her vogue, as some of the dowagers 
put it, of which, to tell the truth, she 
was quite unconscious. 

She was genuinely interested in 
the “job” she had procured, through 
the usual old family friend. She did 
not know that the old gentleman had 
landed it for her after a secret in- 
trigue with her father. It was cho- 
sen for its chance of discouraging 
her. 

“T’ll tell you,” her father had said, 
“it isn’t the work; that won’t bother 
her. She’s like me, if she is my 
daughter. She’d eat up work. But 
she’s high strung. Get her something 
where she bucks up against a man 
with a tongue and a temper!” 

“I’ve got the very place for you,” 
the old family friend returned; “the 
very place. Get her in the manager’s 
office, the Four Lake Printing Co. 
They’ve got a man there that’s fa- 
mous up and down Dearborn Street. 
He’s a Tartar! He drinks sulphuric 
acid instead of coffee for breakfast 
and he has to have asbestos rugs and 
a zinc-covered desk. He'll discour- 
age her, if anyone can.” 

So the old family friend was very 
obliging, when Georgina went to see 
him about it, and got her a place as 
assistant in the editorial department. 
She liked the work and bit into it 
hard at once. 

Now that she felt emancipated 
from them she took a detached sort 
of interest in the men she met at 
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week-end parties or at the Country 
Club Saturday afternoons. 

But she was tremendously inter- 
ested in the men she met downtown. 
They seemed different, less common- 
place, more important than any men 
she had ever met before. 

“They are part of what makes the 
world go!” she exulted, as she hung 
up her hat. 

The smell of wet proofs on her 
desk, the stir of the great presses 
beneath her, the rattle of elevator 
doors, the hum of voices, all mingled 
together and thrilled her with a great 
sense of excitement, of energy, a 
sense of power not her own, yet in 
which she shared. 

Everyone about her reflected some 
of this glory. 

The top man of all she heard 
steadily referred to as “The Big 
Chief.” She heard various tales of 
his violent and powerful personality. 

He had all kinds of systems for 
keeping in touch with the people who 
worked for him; from the man who 
poured metal to the superintendent ; 
from Dikey, the porter in the ship- 
ping room, to Mrs. Shepley, who 
was a business woman of twenty 
years’ experience. 

He had all sorts of slip-systems, 
as he called them, for keeping in 
touch with the force. For instance, 
if you found a yellow slip on your 
desk you felt badly because you 
knew you had made a mistake which 
had been tabulated and entered in a 
book. If you found another slip 
you felt worse because you knew 
that you had made two-thirds of a 
green slip. If you got a green slip 
you lost so many points on a blue 
slip contest. The blue slip contest 
was the friendly rivalry of the staff 
for the quarterly prize. Sometimes 


the prize was money, sometimes it 
was a vacation trip. But, at any 
rate, the blue slip was always the 
big joy four times a year. And yel- 
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low, green or blue, the slip on your 
desk was always initialed by the Big 
Chief, T. C. W. Or, as they told 
Georgina, “T. C. White.” 

Georgina sometimes had to go 
into his private office to see his sec- 
retary. This secretary was a mild 
young man with Ears and Teeth, but 
to Georgina he was part of the gor- 
geous toy with which she was play- 
ing, and, as such, must be handled 
carefully. The Chief was East on 
business during all those weeks of 
Georgina’s initiation. 

She was quite startled, therefore, 
one morning, to find in place of the 
young man with Ears the Mr. Carrie 
White whom she had refused to 
marry about six weeks before. 

He was sitting at his desk when 
she entered, and he held in his hand 
a bunch of galley proofs. He looked 
at her politely but quite imperson- 
ally. 

“Good morning,” he said. “What 
is your job here?” 

She controlled her desire to gasp 
and then her desire to become easy 
and conversational. 

“Assistant editorial reader in the 
book department,” she said. 

“Are you the Miss Evart,” he 
went on quite evenly, “who let 
through eight errors in these gal- 
leys?” 

Georgina felt the blood go all the 
way to her hair and then go down 
again very fast, but she thought it 
didn’t show on the outside, so she 
stepped coolly to his desk. 

“Please let me see them.” 

He handed them to her. They 
were her initials. They were fatally 
her mistakes. She acknowledged 
them. 

“I hope you will try not to let it 
occur again.” 

He was perfectly courteous, but 
perfectly impersonal. 

Georgina went out as gracefully 
as she could, and got to her desk as 
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erect as she knew how to be and 
took up her fine pen and the next 
galley proof, and she opened the 
firm’s “Book of Instructions” and on 
the first page she read “Ithought- 
hewasinlovewithme . . .” and on 
the next page she read “I thought- 
hewasinlovewithme” and on the next 
and the next, till she fluttered the 
book hard to flutter it out and 
looked up . . . “Capitals: Do not 
capitalize S in ‘street? when . . .” 
and so worked again. 

So after all, the Big Chief, the 
man of iron will and steely intelli- 
gence, was Carter White! T. C. 
Of course, Thomas Carter. Her 
“Carrie.” He didn’t seem so very 
much hers as she worked at her little 
bundle of proofs. All around her 
were the clicking, scratching back- 
bending men and women. They 
were only the energized parts of the 
great machine in which he was the 
motive power. She sat at her ob- 
scure desk and pinned her atten- 
tion on the work she had to do. 
That work became suddenly more 
interesting than ever. Could it bé 
that Georgina had a vague idea of 
showing the Big Chief she could 
“put something over”? 

That was a change in itself. Six 
months before, the last person in the 
world Georgina would have chosen 
to impress was Carrie White. Now, 
every week saw her more anxious 
than ever to do so. She caught 
glimpses of him at the usual sum- 
mer night affairs, the Ravinia con- 
cert or the Settlement Country Féte. 
He never avoided her. He was his 
usual good-tempered self when they 
met. T. C. White, the “Big Chief,” 
seemed to have been locked away in 
his office. She would have liked to 
conjure up T. C. under the trees, by 
the lake, but Carrie would give her 
no opportunity. 

She couldn’t evoke T. C. into her 
world, but she never forgot him 
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when she was in his. His personal- 
ity penetrated and dominated that 
world even when he was not actually 
present, as light fills a room from a 
sun outside. New ideas were always 
emerging from his office, but the 
staff said it was because new ideas 
were always flowing m. It was part 
of his theory that no one was too in- 
significant to make a suggestion and 
he oiled the way for them accord- 
ingly. One of his schemes was a 
quarterly competition on make-up 
for title pages for work on hand. 
Interest in this competition was so 
keen and universal that Georgina got 
as excited about it as if it were a 
tennis match. 

She remembered the wonderful 
old volumes locked away under glass 
at the Art Institute and she took 
several perfectly good evenings away 
from all chance of seeing Carrie in 
order to work at T. C.’s make-up 
contest. 

To her joy, when it was over she 
found a blue slip on her desk. It 
was a cash prize that time,—ten 
dollars. 

She cashed it in gold and took it 
home to show. She was most anx- 
ious to tell Sonya all about it. 

Sonya had talked to her of many 
things, especially of a person named 
Walleby. Georgina and she were the 
best of friends, and again the dow- 
agers found it clever in Georgina to 
choose the little dark girl as a foil 
for her own tall blondness. 

“T’ve shown him, you see!” Geor- 
gina cried. “I’ve shown him I 
could do it!” 

“Shown whom?” said Sonya. She 
already had the dialect of the set, so 
she added, “Shown Carrie White?” 

“No?!” said Georgina, “I’ve shown 
T. C. And he’s quite a different 
person.” 

Georgina had got a pretty good 
understanding of her own work and 
what the firm stood for and of why 
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T. C. really was the Big Chief, when 
one day the storm broke. It was a 
storm of the kind not mentioned in 
the weather reports, but one of those 
office upheavals that everyone who 
has drawn her bread and butter out 
of a wire window instead of a 
trousers-pocket knows something 
about. 

This disturbance blew up in a 
foreman’s cage, grew into some size 
in the superintendent’s office, but be- 
came central in the office of T. C. 
himself. Thence it exploded in a 
series of thunderous roars. The fig- 
urative sky was purple black and 
the metaphorical lightnings crackled. 
Clerk and stenographer bent before 
the blast, typists scurried to cover 
and even stereotypers sought shelter 
behind rolls of paper. And the cen- 
ter of it all was the Big Chief. For 
like Jupiter Tonans, T. C. had raged 
from one end of his domain to the 
other. 

Then he went back into his office 
and closed the door. In a few mo- 
ments his voice could be heard dic- 
tating peaceably. The word went 
out. All was calm. The stereoty- 
pers resumed pouring hot metal, the 
typists went on typing and the sten- 
ographers went on stenoging. Geor- 
gina at the far off desk was a 
mute and humble witness of the 
scene. 

Next morning when she went to 
work, there was a big bunch of vio- 
lets on her desk. No card. No 
florist’s box. No clue. 

In the morning she speculated. In 
the afternoon she cast her eye about. 
Georgina did not read the funny 
page for nothing. The new office 
boy’s name was Eugene. It must 
be he. She took the flowers away 
with her. 

Next day there was a fresh bunch 
of violets. She began to wonder 


about Eugene. 
Next day there was another. 
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She spoke to Eugene. He proved 
his innocence by means of two in- 
valid sisters deserted by their hus- 
bands. 
ets. 

She wished them on every one in 
the department in turn without ma- 
king them stick and they kept on 
coming. She began to think wildly 
of hiring a Burns man or a dicta- 
phone, when one evening, by habit, 
she forgot her umbrella and by luck 
it began to rain at the corner. She 
went all the way back and found 
T. C. looking like a criminal, just 
by her desk with his hands behind 
him. 

When she stared at him, he took 
his hands out and they were filled 
with violets. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Did you put 
them there! I am sorry!” 

She saw a long wave of red go up 
over his pale forehead till it reached 
his straw-colored hair. 

“Then I suppose I have done for 
myself,” he managed, finally. 

Georgina thought she had evoked 
Carrie White into the world of T. C. 
After all! She felt dimly sorry and 
disappointed. 

“But you don’t know,” he went 
on, “When you’re in the fight, 
what it is to get mad. Fighting 
mad!” 

“Why,” she said, she felt cheered, 
not so dimly, “Why,- that wasn’t 
what I meant! That was what made 
me like you so!” 

He caught her hands in his. 

“No. No!” she drew back, “I did. 
But now you aren’t going to be T. C. 
any more! You're going to be 
Carrie!” 

“So that’s it!” He was exultant. 
“So that’s all, is it? Would this 
square me?” He pushed aside the 
purple flowers where they had fallen 
between them and pointed. There 
lay a yellow slip upon her desk. 
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Dep’t—24 Date—5/7 
Name—Evart, G. 

Type of Error—67A 

Foreman or Supt.—G. H. M. T. 
Comment—One more will make a 


green slip. 


Georgina stood there and read it 
slowly clear through to the initial at 
the end. 

“I was leaving that there, too, you 
see!” 

A strange thing had happened. 
Both T. C. and Carrie were looking 
at her out of White’s eager blue 
eyes. 

That time she did not draw back 
when his arms went round her. 

After a long time, Georgina said: 

“Isn't it wonderful! You have 
a mind like steel with all your gentle 
ways! That’s it, dear. You aren’t 
one of these leisure-made men. You 
are made by work, splendidly! And 
just think of it! I’d never have 
found it out if I had not gone to 
work, too!” 

Which would be the legitimate end 
of a one-hero and one-heroine story, 
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but you have to wait to hear Sonya 
talking—sixteen miles as the crow 
flies from the printing building 
where T. C. and Georgina had 
dropped the violets all over the desk 
because there wasn’t room for them 
in their hands, sixteen miles away, 
by the same lily pond where first 
they had known they loved eaclf 
other ; Walleby was painting the pic- 
ture of their honeymoon for Sonya; 
a picture of dense Southern glades 
where flamingoes, rose, salmon, cop- 
per, twist their uncanny beauty 
against a turquoise sky. 

“There is no color like it in all the 
world! We shall see it together— 
alone—just you and I!” 

And after a time Sonya mur- 
mured: 

“And think of it, how deeferent I 
used to sink you were in zat sad 
downtown place! You are a ma- 
gician! making magic beauties to 
grow for me! How delicate your 
mind . . . as fine as lace! Zat is 


because you have had ze leisure!” 
She sighed, “And sink of it, I should 
nevair haf known it eff Georgina 
had not changed ‘wiz me!” 
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A PEACEFUL TALE 
By ELIZABETH WARREN 


are queer!” I observed, 
sparkling ruddily in my sandy 
bed at the bottom of the sea. This 
cool, green underworld seems made 
for me—I don’t believe the ring Katy 
wears now could outshine me here. 
Once, when I lived up above, a vil- 
lainous, hook-nosed man had the au- 
dacity to say I wasn’t worth fifty 
cents; but everything is a matter of 
comparison, and he was so vulgarly 
rich that he even hung three glitter- 
ing gold balls outside of his shop. 

“Girls are sweet!” unctuously vol- 
unteered the hammer-headed shark 
as he circled near, crunching retro- 
spective tidbits in his cruel jaws, the 
eye at each end of the extended lobe 
at the back of his head roving 
hungrily. 

“I owe my life to a girl,” came the 
thin, piping voice of the opalescent 
angel fish. “She made the ugly 
brute who had captured me throw 
me back into the water.” 

“A girl is responsible for my be- 
ing among you,” I continued, not dis- 
pleased at this show of interest. 
“She was a clever one, too!” 

“And sweet?” hungrily questioned 
the shark. 

“And tender hearted?” sighed the 
sentimental angel fish. 

I sank more comfortably into the 
sand. Luckily my golden circlet had 
landed first, as I came hurtling down. 
I am supported and held from ex- 
tinction by a crusty white formation 
with which this region abounds. 
Great archways are made of it and 
shapes that look like flowers. The 
place is as thick with growth as a 
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tropical garden. All the green things 
seem alive. Fernlike fronds and tall, 
limber-stemmed palms wave gently 
to and fro. A star fish walks along 
the sea bottom, seizing with long, 
searching arms a quiet, harmless 
shell and pressing, pressing, till the 
shell breaks and the soft, juicy flesh 
is left exposed to be sucked into the 
greedy hidden mouth. A sea anem- 
one rides on the back of a crab, 
intent on a killing they two will 
share. And tiny white tentacles, in 
admiring devotion, stretch clinging 
fingers toward my ruby crest, mur- 


muring, “What a fine foundation! - 


Build, brothers, build, till our spire 
towers above the waves!” 

Here one’s own valuation is un- 
questioned ; one’s version of life ac- 
cepted as law. And who could wish 
a better audience than the formidable 
shark, monarch of the sea? Short 
shrift for the girl if ever those rows 
of triangular teeth close over her 
luscious form! Yet, at.my mere re- 
quest, the angel fish is spared, to 
add its timid share as listener. 

“Tell us about her,” urged the 
lucky angel fish, wriggling nearer, 
like a blue and yellow rainbow 
through a gray-green haze. 

“Where is she?” asked the shark, 
with lively interest. 

“She was just above us,” I an- 
swered, purposely piquing their curi- 
osity, “but her ship has passed be- 
yond long since.” 

“But what had she to do with 
you?” The angel fish was plainly 
envious. 

“Why didn’t you bring her with 
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you?” A trifle disgruntled, the 
shark. 


I did not answer their questions 
directly, but began on one of the rem- 
iniscences with which I daily regale 
both myself and my present neigh- 
bors. This is the best part of life, 
after all—to be comfortable and ad- 
mired and to look back over a past 
gilded to suit one’s taste. 

“She is a princess,” I told them, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“A princess!” chorused the fishes 
in awe. 

I was glad I had made her no less. 
A little embroidery harms no pat- 
tern, so why admit that she was only 
the Proudfoote’s cook and that I was 
placed on her rough-skinned finger 
by a common thief? I haven’t trod 
the boards with a barn-storming 
Shakespearean actress for nothing, 
and here, at least, by so enriching the 
sordid details of my former existence 
as to make them unrecognizable, I 
can occupy the station suited to my 
disposition. 

“Yes”—I swung into my tale with 
enthusiasm—“the Princess Katy 
from Emerald Isle, then under the 
guardianship of King Proud Foote 
and his noble consort, of the Isle of 
Manhattan. They thought the world 
and all of Katy. Their own daugh- 
ters they tried their best to marry off 
to cotton kings, philanthropists and 
even spaghetti counts; but the best 
in the world wasn’t good enough for 
Katy; and Mrs. Proud—er—the 
Queen—hovered over her like a 
hawk, ready to pounce upon any man 
with the temerity to pay his court 
to her gifted ward. For Katy was 
not only beautiful; she was talented 
—past mistress of the culinary art.” 

“What’s that?” inquired the angel 
fish. 
I silenced any undue curiosity by 
the cryptic reply: “The creation of 
gastronomic miracles,” and smoothly 
continued. “In the lower part of the 
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palace Princess Katy had a studio all 
her own; and there, singing while 
she worked, she produced these 
miracles for the delighted palates of 
the King and Queen and their stupid, 
idle daughters. Rig those daughters 
out as they would, they hadn’t the 
lode-star of Katy’s gray eyes, her ir- 
resistible voice that would melt a 
man’s heart in his bosom, and her 
strong, supple form—” 

“T love her!” exclaimed the angel 
fish with unwonted vehemence. 

“Ah! that was just the trouble,” I 
replied. “No royal guardians could 
hope to make a nun of Katy. Why, 
there was the Duke—Duke Wardle 
—a foreign attaché of the Royal 
House—as head over heels in love as 
his British dignity would permit. 
But Katy led the poor man a merry 
dance, and he lived in constant fear 
of being outrivaled in her changeful 
affections.” I was pleased with this 
latest stroke of imagination. The 
fact is, butlers do look like royalty— 
I don’t know of anyone more impos- 
ing in appearance, unless it is po- 
licemen. 

“And then there was that other,” 
I went on,—“the tall, thin man with 
large black eyes that had begun to 
play havoc with Katy’s warm heart 
even before I came upon the scene. 
He was a gentleman of leisure and 
didn’t beiong to the Court retinue.” 
—This was true enough. Slim Jim 
was very leisurely when he wasn’t 
busy separating some sucker from 
his bank roll. He stole me from that 
actress after feeding her with cher- 
ries served in colored water. It’s. 
queer how women like those cher- 
ries; if I could have spoken to her 
I’d have warned her that they must 
be poisoned. 

“What’s a Retinoo?” queried the 
inquisitive angel fish. 

I was really at a loss—the term 
just came to me—I suppose from one 
of those plays I’d been in—so I took 
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refuge in a superior air and said I 
couldn’t be interrupted by such ig- 
norant questions. The shark glared 
at the angel fish, who subsided into 
a trembling and abashed silence, and 
I continued my story. 

“Katy was talking with this gentle- 
man at the entrance to the kitch—er 
—to her studio when he put me on 
her finger. 

“*T don’t even know what name to 
call yez by—’ Katy spoke softly 
and glanced watchfully back over her 
shoulder. I knew afterwards that 
she feared the butler—I mean, Duke 
Wardle, might discover her new ad- 
mirer—‘But you're the livin’ image of 
Sir Roland in “Me Lady’s Glove,” ’ 
she cooed, ‘barrin’ the shirt ruffles 
and the sword he wore. Do ye ever 
read r—rr—romances ?” 

“Not so you’d notice it,’ he re- 
plied. ‘But I’ll come to heel for Ro- 
land or any old name when you’re 
doin’ the whistlin’.’ 

“Katy blushed and swept the thick 
black curtain of her lashes down 
over her sparkling eyes. His line of 
talk seemed to please her. 

“*T suppose the old lady has a fine 
bunch of sparklers,’ he then observed 
in a casual kind of way. ‘Takes ’em 
to bed with her like as not.’ 

“Tf I had her scrawny neck I’d 
sleep in me diamond collar,’ said 
Katy. She was young and frolic- 
some and resented the careful espi- 
onage of the dowager Queen. 

““T’ve heard that some o’ them 
guys wears paste and keeps their real 
ones in a bank,’ Sir Roland contin- 
ued. 

““She sleeps with a chamois bag 
under her pillow that’s bumpy 
enough to give a body the night- 
mare,’ derided Katy. ‘Two fer me 
third left is all I want,’ she concluded 
with a sweet sidelong glance. 

“*You’re one great little girl!’ ab- 
sentmindedly murmured Sir Roland, 
and kissed the palm of her hand, 


getting very mildly slapped for his 
pains. 

“Then Katy cocked her pretty 
head on one side and listened. 

“ ‘Fly!’ she commanded in a tense 
whisper, and while Jim—er—Roland 
made a quick getaway, she bolted the 
gate and slipped back inside the 
castle. 

“She met Duke Wardle on the 
stairs. He noticed me at once and 
grabbed her hand, at the imminent 
risk of dropping the glass and 
siphon-laden tray he was carrying. 

“*Wot does this mean? he de- 
manded in a terrible voice, but low, 
so the Queen wouldn’t break up the 
séance. He was a man of majestic 
mien, this Duke, and I felt poor Katy 
trembling under his stern gaze. 
But the little coquette was a match 
for him. 

“*°Tis cruel of ye to remind me 
of me poor aunt’s death,’ she sobbed, 
pulling away her hand and flinging 
her apron over her head. 

“That took the wind right out of 
his sails. I peeked at him over the 
corner of her apron—a fine, big fel- 
low, with a beef-and-ale cheek and 
a solid, respectable air. But nothing 
was too solid to melt before the wiles 
of the Princess Katy. 

“*Hi wouldn’t ’urt your feelin’s 
for ’arf a kingdom,’ he whispered 
huskily. ‘Hi didn’t know—’ 

“Katy made all the motions of 
wiping away a tear, but I was pretty 
close to her and I’d have wagered 
she was nearer to laughing. 

“‘Of course ye didn’t, Bill,’ she 
said softly—Bill was her pet name 
for his lordship—‘but the fact is me 
favorite aunt is dead—God rest her 
soul—and she left me this ring in 
her last will and testimony.’ 

“Bill was appeased. 

“The next day Sir Roland stopped 
again at the palace gate. 

“I’ve got tickets for a ball,’ he 
said in his offhand style. ‘Can yer 
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give a guess who'll be me lady 
friend?’ 

“Katy had no idea; but her danc- 
ing eyes gave her the lie. He worked 
his big black ones overtime and de- 
clared there wasn’t but one peach on 
the whole tree that he could see. 
Would she go? 

“‘Sure it'd be foine—if I can 
manage it,’ said Katy, . looking 
pleased and troubled at the same 
time. 

“*Are you afraid of the old uns?” 
scoffed Sir Roland. ‘They wouldn’t 
know when you got in, would they? 
Where’s their particular haystack, 
anyway?’ and he glanced up at the 
palace windows above. 

“‘Tt’s not genteel to share the wan 
room,’ answered Katy with a trace 
of pride. ‘They have the two second 
floor fronts. But old Proudfut’s 
away, attindin’ a meetin’ in She- 
cawgo.’ 

“ ‘Ts th—a—at so,’ mused Sir Ro- 
land. ‘And when will His Nibs get 
back?” 

“*To-morrow night,’ returned 
Katy, indifferently. Then with eager 
interest, ‘But whin’s the ball to come 
off, Roland? And where’s it to be?’ 

“<The ball?’ repeated Roland, as 
though he’d forgotten all about it. 

“Katy’s gray eyes flashed angrily. 
She was a bit of a spitfire except 
with the Duke. 

“But it didn’t take a moment to 
sweeten her up and Sir Roland left 
with her promise to attend the dance 
with him ‘next Thursday week’ if she 
had to ‘break a leg.’ 

“That evening Katy made a hit 
with Wardle, who was still suspicious 
of me. They were talking in her 


studio. The Princess sat on his lord- 
ship’s lap. 

“Did the will state as ’ow you 
should wear your aunt’s ring on your 
left ’and?’ he inquired craftily, just 
after she had reluctantly murmured 
that she must go up to bed. 
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“ ‘Oh, put it on me right, Bill, 
if it'll please ye any,’ said Katy, and 
suited the action tu the word. ‘Me 
poor aunt niver mint the remim- 
brance to cause throuble between 
frinds.’ 

“And again Bill was appeased. 

“Katy soon fell asleep in her bed- 
chamber at the top of the palace, 
but she was restless, having indulged 
rather freely in one of her own ar- 
tistic creations. She was more than 
half awake and tossing about, when 
a shrill scream propped her up in 
bed with wide-open, staring eyes and 
strained ears. Again it sounded—a 
hysterical, feminine cry from some- 
where below. I was glad to find 
Katy no coward, who’d cover her 
head with the bedclothes. I hate to 
miss anything. In a jiffy she had 
thrust her bare feet into felt slippers, 
pulled a scarlet bathrobe around her, 
and we were flying down the stairs 
toward the royal quarters. 

“It may have been the Queen’s 
lady-in-waiting who had screamed, 
or the Queen before she fainted. 
For her Royal Highness was 
stretched unconscious on the floor in 
her nightrobe, with a chamois bag 
clasped in one hand, and the poor girl 
with her was moaning in a corner. 

“And there in the center of the 
stage (pardon me—lI’m used to pro- 
fessional terms), I should say in the 
center of the room, were two sway- 
ing, gasping, interlocked figures in 
deadly combat. One was big and 
heavy set; the other thin and lithe 
as a tiger cat, the lower part of his 
face masked. And the thin one was 
working his way toward a pistol that 
lay on the floor. 

“But Katy got there first—and the 
joy of battle was in her eye. She 
trained the gun on the masked man. 

“‘T’'ll shoot the blackguard if ye 
give me lave, Bill,’ she said to the 
big man, as cool as you please. 

’ “Taken off his guard by fear of 
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what she might do, the tiger cat laid 
himself open to a neat little tripping 
maneuver, and old beef-and-ale face 
pinned him to the floor. 

“‘Gimme somethink to tie ‘im 
with,’ panted Bill. 

“With one hand Katy yanked off 
the cord that held her bathrobe to- 
gether, while she still pointed the 
pistol at the prostrate intruder with 
the other. He rolled a pair of plead- 
ing black eyes up at her. 

me tie ‘is ’ands,’ puffed 
Wardle. 

“But the pistol dropped from 
Katy’s rasp to the floor and she just 
stood and gazed at those eyes. 

“Wardle looked around. With a 
tremendous spring the other flung 
himself free, bowling over old beef- 
and-ale, who, strong and heavy, but 
deliberate, was unable to right him- 
self before the masked man got a 
flying start down the stairway. 

“Grabbing up the pistol, Wardle 


followed, giving vent to sturdy. 


British oaths. But Katy just stood 
still in the middle of the room and 
continued to look as though she’d 
been struck by lightning. 

“Of course the tiger cat got away; 
and Wardle never said a word of 
reproach to Katy and never asked 
her why she had so suddenly lost 
her nerve. But when the King and 
Queen sailed for their winter palace 
in the Bermudas, taking with them 
the faithful foreign attaché and 
their beloved ward, he offered Katy 
a ring and asked her if she’d like to 
wear it instead of me. He said it 
might be a foolish fancy, but he 
didn’t want her to wear both, even 
though on different hands. 

“They were standing by the rail- 
ing on the rear deck of the steamer. 
It was late in the evening and no one 
else occupied that part of the deck. 

“Suddenly Katy burst into tears, 
and put her arms about his neck. 


“ ‘Bill,’ she cried, ‘me aunt was a 
stingy ould maid with the heart of 
a tadpole. Jil show you what I 
think of her ring—’ and with that 
she let go of Wardle and flung me 
into the sea.” 


was an impressive si- 
lence, finally broken by the 
shark’s absurd _ speculation: “I 
wonder why she dropped the pistol!” 

“I thought eating fish made people 
brainy,” I observed sarcastically. 
“But they don’t eat sharks, do they ?” 

“T eat their brains,” responded the 
shark bitterly, “and that’s all the 
good it does me. I can never see the 
point.” 

“The point,” I declared oracularly, 
“is that girls are queer!” 

“But they are sweet—very sweet,” 
morosely grunted the shark. “I 
think I'll go up and take a look 
about.” And off he swam, with a 
flirt of his long, pointed tail and a 
crunching of his fearful jaws. 

“Oh, if I could see her!” sighed 
the love-sick angel fish, and he, too, 
rose to the surface of the sea. 

I am left deserted. But of course 
they will come back to hear more. 
All the green things seem alive. 
Fernlike fronds and tall, limber- 
stemmed palms wave gently to and 
fro. A star fish walks along the sea 
bottom, seizing with long, searching 
arms a quiet, harmless shell and 
pressing, pressing, till the shell 
breaks and the soft, juicy flesh is 
left exposed to be sucked into the 
greedy, hidden mouth. A sea anem- 
one rides on the back of a crab, 
intent on a killing they two will 
share. And, still murmuring foolish 
nonsense about “foundations” and a 
“spire that will tower above the 
waves,” tiny white tentacles sur- 
mount the edge of the blood-red 
jewel that is I. But, of course, they 
will dare go no further. 
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BUT WE KNOW WHAT 
WE LIKE 


LITERARY ADVENTURES OF EVERYDAY FOLK 
By ALARIC WATSON 


HERE was a smile upon the 

face of the Critic as he sat near 
the fire—a smile that appeared to be 
of sheer merriment and good hu- 
mor ; but to the Tired Business Man, 
long familiar with the sources of the 
young man’s amusement, there was 
in it something that boded ill to the 
peace of mind of one person in the 
room, at any rate. He observed the 
Critic for a time reflecting that the 
one person might very well be him- 
self. 

“Well,” he said after a while, 
“Just what are you planning to do 
to me?” 

The Critic turned upon him a glance 
of injured righteousness. “You have 
an abominably suspicious nature, 
Plutocrat. I was planning nothing 
whatever—that is, nothing that was 
not for your own good.” 

“Ah, yes,” sighed the Tired Busi- 
ness Man in a mellow voice, as he 
settled back in his chair. “When I 
was a little fellow such a statement 
as that always preceded a slight ex- 
cursion into the woodshed. I have 
no doubt that your intentions toward 
me are excellent. But—just what 
were you planning?” 

He smiled benevolently at the 
Critic, the while he smoothed that 
spot upon his head where business 
men first begin to grow tired. 
“Well,” he continued. “Won’t you 


reveal the future to me—so far as it 
concerns my education, at least?” 
The Critic regarded him earnestly 
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for a moment. “No,” he said finally. 
“I won’t do it. I have decided that 
it is useless to attempt to drag you 
from the arms of Philistia. You are 
happy in your ignorance, I suppose, 
and so, in spite of my early hope of 
making you a man of breadth and 
wisdom, I leave you where I find 
you. Yes,” he went on sadly, “I 
renounce you.” 

The Frivolous Young Person in- 
terrupted him. “I do wish you 
wouldn’t be so—cryptic,” she pro- 
tested. “Especially when you are 


‘being disrespectful to Father, at the 


same time. It isn’t nice, you know.” 

“No,” agreed The Lady Who 
Stays at Home,. “it isn’t at all nice. 
I don’t mean the disrespect. But 
what are you talking about?” 

“Ah, that’s the point!” cried the 
Business Man triumphantly. “He 
doesn’t know.” 

“You’re wrong, as usual. As a 
matter of fact, when you so rudely 
interrupted me I was wondering 
whether it would be safe to tell you 
of another Russian book I have been 
reading lately—” 

The Business Man’s eye gleaned 
dangerously. 

“If you value your unworthy 
life—” 

The Critic interrupted. “In the 
cause of literature—any risk is worth 
taking. With me it was a question 
of choosing between the two biblical 
injunctions about casting—my bread 
upon the waters, so to say, Or my 
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pearls——Don’t excite yourself too 
much,” he continued as the Business 
Man’s symptoms became obviously 
dangerous, “I shall leave personali- 
ties entirely out of this discussion. 
But I remembered your recent out- 
burst against Artzibashef’s novel 
‘Breaking Point’ and so I hesitated 
about mentioning a really splendid 
book that was given me for Christ- 
mas.” 

It was at this point that the Cler- 
gyman, who had been listening with 
silent amusement to the conversa- 
tion, spoke. “In the interest of pub- 
lic peace,” he ventured, “may an in- 
nocent bystander inquire what book 
it is that awakens your admiration?” 

“Indeed you may,” replied the 
Critic. “I should have mentioned it 
long before had not my knowledge 
of the Plutocrat’s objection to Rus- 
sian literature restrained me. It is 
the first volume of Gorky’s autobi- 
ography—‘My Childhood’ he calls it 
—and a very fine book it is.” 

“You are quite right,” said the 
Advanced Woman. “I am reading 
it now and I can’t say how delighted 
I am with it. Of course it’s a bit 
shocking and barbaric in the extreme 
—but yet it is somehow idyllic at the 
same time.” 

“T know what you mean,” said the 
Critic. “It is a bit shocking, his 
utter frankness about the family 
skeleton. But that is part of the real 
value of the book, too. After all, 
the only way to write one’s autobi- 
ography is to tell everything that is 
tellable.” 

“It adds to the book in this case,” 
the Advanced Woman remarked. 
“And certainly there is nothing un- 
healthy or nasty in it. For all the 
brawling and drinking and other 
fractures of the social code, one feels 
that his people were in the main lov- 
able.” 

“And human, too,” put in the 
Critic. 
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“Yes. Although a bit grotesque.” 
“Well,” said the Critic, “whatever 

unpleasant there is in ‘My Child- 

hood’ at the time of reading, there is 
nothing but charm in it in retrospect. 

I am inclined to forget that the 

grandmother occasionally  tippled, 

that the grandfather was a miser or 
that the mother was subject to other 
lapses. All that I think of is the 
rich color of the pictures Gorky 
gives: Of the grandmother with her 
inexhaustible fund of stories; of the 
two old people praying to their sep- 
arate ikons; of the friends and the 
merry savage evenings they spent to- 
gether ; and above all of the boy, him- 
self, drinking in sights and sounds 
and experiences as fast as they came 
to him. It is a wonderful book; and 

I am rather persuaded that I like it 

better than any one of his novels.” 

“Between you, you almost per- 
suade me to read it,” said the Tired 
Business Man in reluctant capitula- 
tion. “I am rather wary of your 
recommendations, though. I must 
say,” he went on, “you do me a great 
wrong if you think that my aversion 
is toward Russian books alone; I 
merely dislike unhealthiness.” 

“Oh, we know,” murmured the 
Critic wearily. 

“And I am annoyed as much as a 
man of my philosophical tempera- 
ment can be by the misconceptions 
of popular taste in regard to genius.” 
The Business Man was elaborately 
ignoring the Critic. “For instance, 
there is the case of Theodore 
Dreiser. People are fond of hailing 
him as the great American novelist. 
He may be. I’m not going to criti- 
cise his earlier books because, as a 
matter of fact, I haven’t read any of 
them. But ‘The Genius-— Have 
you read it?” He turned to the Cler- 
gyman. 

The Clergyman, so it appeared, 
had not read it; nor had any of the 
others. 
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“Well, sir,” said the Tired Business 
Man explosively, “never in my life 
have I read such a book. I am not 
thin skinned, I think, but that book 
shocked me beyond words. In fact 
I felt so strongly about it that the 
other night I went down to the base- 
ment and burned it up.” 

“Now I understand,” said Thé 
Lady Who Stays at Home. “The 
other night I was awakened by a 
terrific noise downstairs. I thought 
it was a burglar at first until it oc- 
curred to me that a criminal would 
hardly be shaking the furnace at that 
hour.” 

“At what hour?” inquired the 
Critic mischievously. 

“Three o'clock, for I looked at 
my watch.” 

“Why, Plutocrat,” murmured the 
Critic in shocked surprise, “what 
were you doing up at that hour?” 

The Business Man was obviously 
embarrassed. “Well, you see,” he 
explained, “I had just finished the 
book.” 

Here the Clergyman charitably in- 
tervened. “It is a long book, I’m 
sure. But is it really so terrible?” 

“I think so,” The Business Man 
replied. “It is the story of one 
Eugene Witla, a man of rare talent 
and unscrupulousness. He sets out 
at an early age to make his fortune 
after the good old style of the books 
I used to read as a child. But Eu- 
gene is no little Rollo or any other 
of the paragons of my youth; and 
his path is thickly strewn with wom- 
en—none of whom the susceptible 
Eugene can resist. In fact he fre- 
quently wonders to himself why he 
hasn’t any moral scruples about such 
things. He becomes engaged to a 
rather colorless little schoolteacher 
whom he loves and to whom he is 
faithful only intermittently. Even 
his marriage is only a temporary in- 
terruption of his amours, each one 
of which is detailed with a scrupu- 
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lous fidelity that Eugene might have 
possessed to advantage. 

“Meantime he has become a 
great artist. At the very time that 
recognition comes to him he loses 
his ability to paint. There follow 
in rapid succession periods of ex- 
treme poverty, and of great opu- 
lence, when, as a publisher, he be- 
comes famous. But all that is be- 
side the point. The thing I object- 
ed to about the book is that there is 
no dignity in it, and for all its detail 
it never seemed convincing to me. 
For instance, Eugene’s conversation 
is always banal in the extreme and 
frequently cheap—yet he is sup- 
posed to be a great social favorite 
among people who, whatever their 
mental limitations, would demand a 
certain amount of polish in their as- 
sociates. But they themselves are 
no better. The entire book is awk- 
ward and unreal. It is impossible 
to believe that Eugene is particularly 
talented or attractive. All we have 
is the author’s word for it. And so 
with the incidents in the book. None 
of them lives, none of them seems 
true, although you realize that such 
situations are common enough. It is 
heavy without being forceful; and 
it seems to me simply a laborious 
piece of work done by a man with a 
long memory.” The Business Man 
settled back in his chair, unheeding 
the mocking applause that the Critic 
bestowed upon him. 

“If you feel that way,” that young 
gentleman finally said, “you would 
undoubtedly extract great pleasure 
from the latest of Amelie Rives’ 
books. If so-called realism can be 
unconvincing, it can also be mawk- 
ish. But after all,” he went on, “it 
takes all kinds of people to make the 
reading public, including those who 
like Amelie Rives’ books.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” The Friv- 
olous Young Person’s inquiry was 
ambiguous, but it was a_ safe 


(Continued on second page following) 
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assumption that she was defending 
a favorite. 

“What is her latest defi to law and 
order?” asked the Tired Business 
Man. 

The Critic settled himself for a 
monologue, and it was easy to see 
that he was about to enjoy it. 

“Shadows of Flames’ is the title, 
indicating, as you may imagine, 
something tenuous. After I finished 
the book I lit a match, held it in the 
sunlight, and studied the shadow 
made by the flame. Believe me, it 
was almost imperceptible. Remark- 
able! And I got burned, too.” 

“But it is most interesting,” pro- 
tested the Young Person. 

“Yes, if you want to live in the 
same house with a beautiful young 
woman and her dope-fiend husband, 
whose person is so punctured with a 
hypodermic needle that he couldn’t 
wear a sport-shirt without giving 
himself away and whose disposition 
is correspondingly impossible. 

“The horror of the thing begins 
almost on the first page and contin- 
ues without let-up to page 184 when 
Sophy leaves her husband for a well- 
earned rest in Italy. It is all faith- 
fully set down, from the ‘shot’ of 
morphia, through the stages of re- 
lief, delight, bliss, agony, remorse, 
ugliness, to all the harrowing details 
of the vice portrayed. 

“The elaboration of the sequence 
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of events, the dwelling on the patho- 
logical aspect of the man’s indul- 
gence, and the extravagances of ex- 
pression give one the unpleasant im- 
pression that the book was written 
to gratify our morbid curiosity. 
Well, it does! I know all about the 
drug habit that I want to know. 
“Midway through the book the ca- 
reer of the erring husband is cut 


short. He is seized with a cramp. 


while in swimming, and when he is 
brought to shore the reader is kept 
in an agony of fear for several pages 
lest the efforts at resuscitation shall 
be successful. A little further along 
Sophy is careless enough to marry 
again. Her new husband presently 
develops a fondness for spirituous 
refreshment, and the trials of Sophy 
are continued zestfully.” 

“Ts that all?” murmured the Tired 
Business Man. 

“No, bless your heart; that’s only 
an indication. If you want any 
more, it’s a sure sign you will want 
to read the book.” 

“No, thanks,” replied the Business 
Man. “A burnt child, you know.” 

Here they were interrupted by the 
arrival of tea and the discussion 
drifted to other channels. 


“My Childhood.” by ae Gorky. Century 
Company, New York. $2.0 

“The Genius,” by Theoden’ Dreiser. John 
Lane Company, New York. $1.50. 

“Shadows of Flames,” F. A. 
Stokes Company, New Yok. 
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EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


HENEVER we are called up- 
on to express an opinion as 
to who is most expert in the handling 
of the English language—any editor 
is subject to this sort of quizzing— 
the name of Maurice Hewlett invari- 
ably suggests itself as one to rank 
with the masters. There is a chap- 
ter in his “Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany” that would glow radiantly in 
a cluster of the world’s greatest lit- 
erary gems. It tells of Sandro Bot- 
ticelli and of Simonetta, artist and 
model, and Botticelli himself could 
not have more richly colored with 
pigments than Hewlett with words. 
is a stylist incident- 
ally—primarily a story-teller. 
He handles language as a _ tool. 
Some writers dandle it as a play- 
thing. His ideas require to be 
clothed fittingly, and he has the 
means at his command. Whether he 
write of medieval Italy, ancient or 
modern England, or of Scandinavia 
in the 12th century, he portrays his 
characters and his Jocale brilliantly, 
beautifully and humanly. 
N “Frey and His Wife,” which 
we rejoice in being able to give 
our readers this month, Mr. Hewlett 
has elaborated and vitalized an old 
Saga, a story of the Vikings and 
their loves and hates. It does for 
Norway and Sweden what his other 
work has done for medieval Italy, 
and although it deals with colder 
climes, the story has all the warmth 
of color and passion that character- 
izes Hewlett’s work. 


HE Pandora Stories, by A. C. 
Allenson, are the subject of en- 
thusiastic approval by readers of 


McBripe’s. We are glad to be able 
to announce that there will be more 
of them, the next appearing in the 
January number and showing Pan- 
dora Fulcher in her characteristic 
role of rough diamond. 
2 
ARL CROW, author of the 
series of articles on Japan now 
running in this magazine, is a young 
man who has traveled widely in the 
Orient and had exceptional facilities 
for getting close to its political and 
social sides. He has done newspaper 
work in Tokio arid Shanghai, and is 
the author of a guide-book to China. 
Recently he returned from Japan by 
way of Russia and Copenhagen. 


E had intended stopping at Ber- 
lin, but a war-time measure in 
Russia, forbidding a traveler’s tak- 
ing more than a certain amount of 
money out of the country, prevented 
his sojourn among the Germans. 
Luckily he met a ‘trusted friend in 
Petrograd to whom he lent his sur- 
plus funds, and he thus avoided con- 
tributing to the Czar’s treasury. 


HE author of next month’s 

novelette, Elizabeth Cooper, is 
the wife of Clayton Sedgwick Coop- 
er, whose article, “Kitchener, the 
Man,” was published in McBripe’s 
some months ago. Mrs. Cooper, 
who has traveled extensively with 
her distinguished husband in every 
continent, is the author of books 
dealing with the status of -woman- 
kind in Eastern lands as well as of 
several books of fiction. She is at 
present staying at the Cooper estate 
on the shores of a mountain lake in 
Pike County, Pennsylvania, where 
she is at work on a long novel.— 
Tue Epitor. 
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Faces glow with smiles 
of anticipation when 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


are served. The sweet, creamy 
filling “tween wafers of airy 
ightness blend in a harmony 
of delicate goodness. Nabisco 
are equally appropriate as a 
confection or as an accompani- 
ment to any dessert. In ten- 
cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Like an almond in ap- 
pearance, but a dessert confec- 
tion of delicate goodness with 


almond-flavored creamy filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBrtpr’s. 
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NON-PARTISAN 

A Kansas City lawyer tells of a 
case tried in a country court in Mis- 
souri. Counsel for the plaintiff had 
finished his argument, and counsel 
for the defense stepped forward to 
speak, when the judge interposed. 
It was plainly to be seen that his 
Honor, who, by the way, was new 
to the bench, was filled with admira- 
tion for the skilful manner in which 
the plea of the plaintiff had been 
handled. Accordingly he said: 

“No need to go any further. 
Plaintiff wins.” 

Whereupon counsel for the de- 
fendant gave evidence of becoming 
hysterical. “Your Honor! your 
Honor!” he exclaimed. “Surely you 
will at least let me present my case!” 

Reluctantly the judge gave his as- 
sent; and the protesting lawyer was 
permitted to state his case. When 
this had been done, curiously enough, 
his Honor evinced even greater won- 
der. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t it beat all! Now defendant 
wins !”—Harper’s Monthly. 


THe DANGER OF War-TALK 

The commercial traveler seated 
himself in the corner seat and care- 
fully adjusted his portmanteau on 
the floor. 

Then he handed a newspaper to a 
passenger opposite, and remarked: 
“Another of those dispatch-riders 
captured, you see; they don’t know 
the A B C of their business.” 

“I suppose you could teach them ?” 
remarked the man opposite, with an 
attempt at sarcasm. 


“Well, I think so. You don’t 
know Jones, I suppose—Jones, of 
Birmingham? Smart man, he is! 
Well, he went out to the Transvaal 
with the Yeomanry. He was given 
some dispatches to carry, but he 
didn’t get caught. No, sir. He had 
his head shaved, and then had the 
message tattooed on his scalp. Then 
he applied his hair-restorer and he 
felt safe. He was stopped three 
times and searched, but, of course, 
nothing was found. Finally he 
reached his destination, had his head 
shaved again, and went ‘o show his 
head to the general. Oh, he was a 
smart, I tell you! And now, gentle- 
men, if any of you would like to try 
a bottle of our ‘Grow-up’ Hair-Re- 
storer, price three shillings and six- 
pence, I will give a written guaranty 
that—Thank you, sir. Three-and- 
sixpence from ten shillings leaves 
six-and-six. Good day; I get out 
here.” —Tit-Bits. 


“Would you go to war for your 
country ?” 

“Would I go to war for my coun- 
try? I’d do more than that. I'd 
lick any man that tried to get my 
country into a war.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 

Not So RECKLEss 

“As I understand it, you lecture 
on the subject of peace at any price.” 

“No. My rates are $200 per lec- 
ture.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


KNown 


“Father,” said the minister’s son, 
“my teacher says. that ‘collect’ and 
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TO MAKE 1916 PROSPERITY YEAR 


must their best to get in 


Por 130 years they have been the beverages for health, ant The beat means of insuring a good 


sae | for the New Year and give —prosperity 
Supplied in bottles and Splits ~ all good c. H. son SONS. 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. 


Earn Big Pay asa Tree Expert 


from monotonous grind to a fascinati ed pro ied 
E. Hadson, Jamaica, 


To welcome the new 
and speed the old year. 


L.I,.N.¥. Through the D 


course of traning by mail hundreds 


of young men, Hudson, have 
improved |their condition in life. 
You have an equal chance. A few 
months study, at home, in your 


gery, City Forestry Park Super- 
intendent, Fruit Growing, Tree 
Surgery and Fruit Growing, City Tree 
Expert, Forestry. These fields are un- 
crowded; you will have more demands 
for your services than you can fill. 
Write today for book, “Adventures in 
Success,”" and tell us which of the 
professions listed above especially ap- 


posites any of 
positions—Tree Sur- to you. 


* ‘\ The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 388 Oak St., Kent, Ohio 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL CAROLINA and Cottages open for the Season November 10 
G 0 if Three eighteen-hole courses and new 


nine-hole course. The fairways received 
special attention this year. 
both Shootin g facility provided for 


and amateurs for 


Through Pullman service 
rome, ew York via Sea- 

d Air Line Railway. 
Only one night from New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


Tennis 
their excellence. 

Livery The ~~ stable and driving 
general 

Excell roads for 
Motoring miles in overv dices: 
tion. This form of recreation at its best. 
No mptives received at Pinehurst 

Full Information on request 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C., or 
Leonard Tufts, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarne’s. 
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‘congregate’ mean the same thing. 
Do they?” 

“Perhaps they do, my son,” said 
the venerable clergyman; “but you 
may tell your teacher: that there is a 
vast difference between a congrega- 
tion and a collection.”—Christian 
Register. 


ANNOYING 


Sunday Golfer: Something has put 
me off my game this morning, cad- 
die. 

“It’s them church-bells, mister, 
they hadn’t ought to be allowed.”— 
Life. 

As It Is Done 

“Well, I made $2,000 this month, 
enough to pay all my debts.” 

“What kind of car are you going 
to buy with it ?”—Harper’s. 


Foop 
Food makes the man—without a 
question 
Earth’s ills are due to indigestion. 
When Nero turned a bright magenta 
From eating underdone polenta, 
He burned, in his iniquity, 
The show-place of antiquity. 
The pirates, Chinese, Dyak, Lascar, 
From Borneo to Madagascar, 
At times become uncommon vicious 
Through dieting on devil-fishes. 
Why didn’t the antipodes 
Produce a new Euripides? 
Because the Bushman’s eating habits 
Were never firmly fixed on rabbits, 
But yearnings anthropophagous 
Contorted his esophagus. 
How much the teeth and duodenum 
Have cause to answer for, between 
‘em! 
—Don Marquis in the Outlook. 


DESPERATE 
Jack disliked being kissed. One 
day he had been kissed a lot. Then, 
to make matters worse, on going to 
the picture-palace in the evening, in- 
stead of his favorite cowboy and 
Indian pictures there was . nothing 


WALNUTS AND WINE 


but a lot more hugging and kissing. 


‘He returned home completely out of 


patience with the whole tribe of 
women. 

After he had been tucked into bed 
mother came in to kiss him good- 
night. 

He refused. 

Mother begged and begged, till in 
disgust he turned to his father, who 
was standing at the doorway, look- 
ing on, and said: 

“Daddy, for heaven’s sake, give 
this woman a kiss !”—Tit-Bits. 


SAFER Not 

“I want to see your beauty- 
editor,” said the caller at the sanc- 
tum of a popular magazine. 

“Are you following her advice?” 

“T am.” 

“Got confidence in it?” 

“T have.” 

“Then you don’t want to see her.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


SELF-EXPLAINED 
For Sale—Pair of bronco horses. 
Good weight, sound, broken. Own- 
er in hospital—From the Eau Claire 
(Wis.) Leader. 


In HASTE 


Willie: Dad, what do the law- 
yers call a man that’s been sued? 

Dad: A_ pseudonym, William. 
Can’t you see I’m busy ?—Judge. 


BEHIND IN THE HAULING 

A mountaineer from the Ozark 
region was visiting New York for 
the first time, and he put up at a 
hotel which is pretty far downtown. 
Next morning a friend came to 
take him out and show him the 
sights. They walked down Broad- 
way until they got to Canal street. 
The Ozark person stopped and con- 
templated the great congestion of 
traffic there, hundreds of trucks go- 
ing in every direction. 
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For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 

No Dieting. No Hard Work, 

Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
“Can patien systems 
“The cure is positive and permauent.”—WN. Y. Herald, July 9 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized suthority.”—. Y. World, July 2, 1908, 
Harmiess and positive. NO FAILURE, Your 1370 B is axsured— 
reduce to stay. Que month's treatment, $5,060. 1370 Breadway, 
New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 


BE AN EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


We Train Yo You u By | Mail 
SBECIAL DUCED R RATE 


— * for a limited time, we can offer speci 
us now for val 
Ex 


YOU CAN EARN $5.00 
IN A FEW HOURS! 


Send us your name and address and we'll 
send you acopy of the very latest issue of 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE together with 
full particulars. 


Thisis areal opportunity. ‘Write us to-day. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
822 Main Street, SMETHPORT, PA. 


EARN $3,000 to $10, 000 ANNUALLY 


hedemand of 


Thousands 

becomin 

for their bi salaries. 
men—a 


at home, in sparetime. Cost is state. "Woguar 
pass bar any state. a 
ta bar exam. 
laws of Illinois to confer the of Bachelor ot Laws 
w r BIG SPECIAL O FER! 
7 you now we 
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The LaSalle Extension University, through its Home Study Law Course, 
has made it easy for you tosecure a thorough, practical legal training. ! 
education required beyond e ability toread and write > a 
the study of law at beme- 
{ 
We Train You BY MAIL 
COMPLETE COURSE Write at once for full particu- 
tow two bis illustrated books. today. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F-208 Chicago, I. 


WALNUTS 


“You have got.a nice city here,” 
said the mountaineer, “but it looks 
to me like your folks was a whole 
lot behind in their haulin’.”—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Tue RicHtT Worp 

“You can’t beat an Irishman for 
wit,” says a well-known Washingto- 
nian. “I was in Boston one day last 
winter, and, while standing near a 
men’s furnishing-store owned by one 
Haggerty, my attention was attract- 
ed by a display of shirts and ties 
which embraced a variety of color 
far exceeding a Turner landscape 
when the sun is red and gold. Every 
color of the rainbow was represent- 
ed, and some colors which were a 
true revelation to me; I had never 
seen them anywhere. On a huge 
yellow card was imscribed the 
single word ‘LISTEN! ” — Har- 
per's Magazine. 


For CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 

Bridget : ‘The new neighbors want 
to cut their grass, mum, and they 
sent over to ask the loan of your 
lawn-mower. 

Mistress: Lend them our lawn- 
mower to cut grass on the Sabbath! 
Certainly not! Tell them, Bridget, 
that we haven’t one.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

GetTInG Even 

“There’s a church near,” said the 
country farmer to his paying guest; 
“not that I ever puts my nose in it.” 

“Anything the matter with the 
vicar?” 

“Well, it’s this way. I sold the 
old vicar milk and eggs and butter 
and cheese, and seeing as he patron- 
ized me I patronized ’im. But this 
new chap keeps ’is own cow and ’ens. 
‘If that’s your game,’ I thought, 
‘ave ‘ome-grown religion, 

"—Tit-Bits. 


HicHER Economy 
Among the Japanese economy is 


AND WINE 


held to be a high virtue. Two old 
misers of Tokyo were one day dis- 
cussing ways and means of saving. 

“T manage to make a fan last 
about twenty years,” said one, “and 
this is my system: I don’t wastefully 
open the whole fan and wave it care- 
lessly. I open only one section at a 
time. That is good for about a year. 
Then I open the next, and so on un- 
til the fan is eventually used up.” 

“Twenty years for a good fan!” 
exclaimed the other. “What sinful 
extravagance! In my family, we 
use a fan for two or three genera- 
tions, and this is how we do it: We 
open the whole fan, but we don't 
wear it out by waving it. Oh, no! 
We hold it still, like this, under our 
nose, and wave our face!”—Every- 
body’s. 


He MEANT WELL 


Niece: I do think you are clever, 
aunt, to be able to argue with the 
professor about sociology. 

Aunt: I’ve only been concealing 
my ignorance, dear. 

Professor Bilks (gallantly )—Oh, 
no, Miss Knowles. Quite the con- 
trary, I assure you.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

FAMILY PRIDE 

Hoping to be the first to relate 
some unwelcome news, the youth 
rushed into the house and said: 

“Father, I had a fight with Percy 
Raymond to-day.” 

“T know you did,” replied the fa- 
ther soberly. “Mr. Raymond came 
to see me about it.” 

“Well,” said the son, “I hope you 
came out as well as I did.”—Ladies’: 
Home Journal, 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


“Reggie would tango perfectly but 
for two things.” 

“Yes? What are they?” 

“His feet.”—St. Patrick’s Monthly 
Calendar. 
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Hello! 
Read 


VANITY FAIR 


The most successful of all the new magazines 
Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you wil]l be nimble-witted 
and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life 
of the grill-room—sunshine in the home, 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don't settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as well move along with them. 


that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine, or 
even a new magazine of an 


tertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 

We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. e are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diaries oftravel. 
No hack articles on pre- 
paredness. No gloom. No 
problem stories. No arti- 
cles on tariff, or irrigation, 
or railroad rates, or pure 
food, or any other statisti- 
cal subject. 


Condé Nast Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield 
Editor 


Cc 
25 Cents a 


Don't stall yourself on 1 


"s highroad and be satisfied to take 


everybody else’s dust. Hop up and take a little joy ride on 
the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair's band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


THE STAGE: First-night and behind- 
the-scenes views of the newest plays— 
with portraits. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stor'es 
and portraits of the new singers, com- 
posers, cunductors and whatever is new 
about the old ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criti- 
cisms of pictures, architecture, books, 
sculpture. 

HUMOR: The most original and amus- 
ingworks of our young writersandartists. 
PEOPLE: Striki 4 
of celebrities who help make New York 
a brilliant, fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: Av illustrated panorama of 
golf, tennis, football, racing, polo and a 
dozen other ou! and indoor sports. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intel- 


PARIS AND LONDON: The latest di- 
verting newsfrom the Europeancapitals, 


dances, indoor 


DANCING: Outdoor 

dances, rhythmic dances, 

FASHIONS: From Paris, London and 

New York for all discriminating men 
women. 


DOGS AND MOTORS: 
of the —— dogs and Page| 
motors, with descriptions and timely 
discussion of them. 

SHOPPING: An indextothebestsh 
Fao they sell, and a shopping offer 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 for 
a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, for 
$1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than the 
cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with 
it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of sex 


plays or a shelf full of problem novels. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarpe’s. 
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ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


FOUR BEST STORY 


LFRED HENRY 
LEWIS has passed 
to the Great Be- 

yond, but he has left be- 

hind him a host of ad- 
mirers. Every magazine 
reader knew and loved 
him. His stories were 
eagerly purchased by pub- 
lishers because the an- 
nouncement of a new story 
by Lewis meant a rush to 
the news stands to buy 
the fortunate periodical 
which was able to “land” 
a “new one” edema 
Here Are Four Stories—' 
His Best Productions | 
Any one volume 60 cts. 
postpaid. The four vol- 
umes prepaid east of the 
Mississippi River $1.80; 


west of the Mississippi a 
and to Canada $2.05. =" 


60 cts. postpaid guarantzed first 


PEARSON’S BOOK SERVICE by’ Bret by Marion by 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE i published from one of New on chatiog 
manufacturin actories.” eth , olten, de luxe 
ring capacity at ald eck chap peices. 


The madess of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE have access to For $2.50 we will send you the four Stow Lee 
three lines of low-priced books direct from publisher to pur- AZINE 


chaser. These include the famous nt — volumes and Pearson's, 
which retail for 25c. per volume pli cage cost. Included 75. Ges Pearson's, $1.50. Wich 
in this edition are twenty titles by J London—ten each order we will send our latest book bargain list 


MAKE YOUR ORDER ON THIS BLANK 
THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO.., 425-35 East 24th St., New York City 
Send me 


Street. 

City State 
Lewis had just finished a story when death came. This story, 
the title of which is ‘‘Searchy,’’ began in the November number 
of Pearson’s. It will run through a whole year. You may 
have your subscription begin with November if you ask for it. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarpr’s. 
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SOCRATES: 
MASTER OF. LIFE 


POPULAR jet first-hand 
study, by an American scholar, 
poet and thinker; comprising 

a critical examination of the Greek 
sources, a lively and picturesque re- 
view of the career of Socrates in its 
political and social environment, and 
a subtle and sympathetic analysis of 
his ideas and of his personality. 


Cloth, $1.00. Pp. 120 


I spend $350,000,000 a year. 
My business is with women. 
These women are among the mos 
prosperous in every city, town and 
village in the country. 
They can afford to pes 

within reason which | 
It is their money which I spend. 


They come to me to know how they should 
spend it. My advice is acted upon. My word 
is law. In short, | am one of the greatest 
purchasing influences in the United States. 


To give authority recommendations, 

That magazine is Le Costume 
Royal. 


And lam the 


Edison i is Right !! 


You admit the International 
ence Schools are a good thing. ou’d 
take a course right now “if” —“except”— 

“If'' what? If ‘ou weren't so “‘overworked,"’ with 
such “long hours,’’ or had more strength and energy ? 

Wasn’t it Edison who stayed up half the night 
educating himself in spite of every handicap you 
could ever have? 

All big men who have made their mark in the world 
had the ambition—the determination—to improve their 
ware time, to train themselves for big work. You, too, 

power, money and happiness if you'll only 
ain the effort. The reward is great—it's worth it. 

Here’s all we ask: Merely mail this coupon. Put 
it up to us without paying or promising. Let us send 
you the details of others’ success through the I. C. S., 
and then decide. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


(INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box E-1225 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I | 


| ENGINEERING VERTISING | 
Window Trimming 
“ph TRA G 
EOHANIOAL ENGINEERING [~|DESIGNING 
| nes | 
OIVIL ENGINEERING Raliway Accounting 
| and jal Law | 
MINE FOREMAN AND Soop ENGLISH FOR EV'YONS 
| inin ers Course 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING | |English Branches 
CICIVIL SERVICE 
| ARCHITECTURE [Railway Mail C | 
JAGRICULT 
Architectural Drafting -]POULTRY 
| Engineering |_| Textile 
| CleLomBine HEA 
orker RUNNING 
Running 
Name 
Present Occupation. 
| Street and No. 
City 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBuive’s. 
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Can You Imagine 


The sensations of the man at the battle iront; 
the sorrows of the woman left behind; the agony 
of the wounded; the turmoil and confusion of 
great engagements? 


The Soul of the War 


By Philip Gibbs 


Makes you feel these things, It is a new kind 
of war book. Not a study of battle; not a history 
of diplomacy. It is the human and psychological 
side of the war—the first real picture of the hearts 
and minds of the people who are the agents and _ 


victims of battle. 

“Few writers have revealed so vividly the soul of the 
war, of the nations involved, and of the people.’”’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

“One of the most stirring and vivid pictures of the war 
Ses has been given to the public.”—/Pittsburgh Gazette 

imes. 

“Philip Gibbs, one of the mer ied of the corre- 
spondents who have been permitted to accompany the 
troops to the front.”—Detroit Free Press. 

8vo. $1.75 met. Postage 16 cents. 


The Only Complete Translation 
Heinrich Von Treitschke’s 
History of Germany in the 
19th Century 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
With Introduction by William Harbutt Dawson, Author of 
“The Evolution of Modern Germany.” 
Treitschke did more than write history; he made it. This, his greatest work, is 
of tremendous importance as the history of a people; it is equally important as the in- 
terpretation of a man—its author. 


In six volumes. Vol. I now ready. $3.25 net. Carriage Extra. 


Madame Du Barry, A King’s Favorite 
By Claude Saint-Andre 
slain study based upon unpublished documents. With an introduction by Pierre de 
ac. 

In this biography M. Saint-Andre has laid before the world convincing evidence 
that, whatever her weakness, the famous beauty has been greatly maligned, from the 
pamphleteers of her own day down to the historians of the present. 

*Frontispiece in photogravure and sixteen other illustrations. 8vo. $3.50. Postage 16 cents. 


Wild Flowers of the North American Mountains 
By Julia W. Henshaw, F. R. G. S. 
With 16 Illustrations in Color and Many in Half Tone from Photographs Made by the Author for this Book. 
‘A popular guide to the wild flowers of the hills and mountains of the United States 
and Canada equipped with reference color key which enables the tourist and the moun- 


tain climber easily to locate the name and characteristics of the flowers. 
12mo, $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


The Colonial House 
A New Volume in the Country House Library by Joseph E. Chandler 
Mr. Chandler, who is a Boston architect with an unusually complete understanding 
of Colonial ideals and detail, describes the Colonial home of the past and of the 
present. To anyone expecting to build a house of this type the wealth of illustration 
and plans in this book will be an invaluable guide. 
Svo. Illustrated with pictures and plang. $2.50. Postage 20 cents. 


Bric 


In writing: to advertisers, kindly mention McBripz’s 
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Put Yourself 
in His Place 


., He had just escaped from prison. He was 
” leading a. new, clean life. But a detective 
had followed him and stood at the door. 
Meantime a child was caught in a great 
safe. His was the choice—to let the child 
die and hide his own identity—or to get his 
burglar’s tools, and before the detective and 
the girl he loved, open the safe, reveal him- 
self a burglar—and face prison again. 
‘Which did he do? What would you do? 
Perhaps you saw the wonderful play “Alias 

Jimmy Valentine.” It was made from “The 
= Retrieved Reformation,” one of the 274 

stories of . 

O. HENRY 
With swift, sure strokes he drives his story home. Never a word is 
wasted. -From the first word the interest starts, and you are carried 
on in the sure magic of his vivid sentences to a climax so unexpected 
that it draws you up sharply. ee 


O. Henry has come to permeate American life. out quite 
Wherever you go—whatever you read—you = his fame grows greater—the 
meet O. Henry. In the news stories from the a ote understanding—the love—the 
war, there’are intimate references toO.Henry— §humor—the sweetness of these pages. Always 
at social gatherings—at hunt meets—on the healthy in their influence—always ieelag truth 
road—everywhere everybody knows O. Henry when truth has to be told—a bracer to the heart 
and mind —while the tears and laughter struggle 
__ The founder of a new literature—and yet not together and neither wins. Don’t get him to read 
literature. No wonder the sale goesupandup— him once—you'll read him a hundred times— 
higher and higher each day. —), i, *-, and find him each time as fresh and unexpected 
or short sat the first. He puts his finger on the pulse- 
stories. 1,200,000 already in the United States. of your heart and o- on them to your 

i and our su nd each time 
—Africa—Asia and Australia—we cannot will say “nwhe do I i. him so much?’ 
neither you nor any one elsecan 
of lif - is the mystery of 


Kipli clean cut from his pages. As 
You, fre, Kipling ia ax olumee “179 we give 
stories 4 


Ki lin; 


Send the books back—the whole 1 "re not the bi 
Send No Money teva Review 
tures—for these are permanent, real moving pictures of life. Better than classics, Carvin 
the off frome andala oa China Bay to sath 


Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly to the Mexican - 

Send the coupon before it is too late. Get both Send me on approval, 

‘ Short sets shipped at once free on approval. ie paid by you, O. 
. Stories Henry's works in 12 vol- 
sone week pars for O. Henry. The Kipling is umes, gold 1 Aleo the 6 
2LongNovels] free. Send the coupon the 18 books ipling. und 

O. HENRY the new joy in remit $1 month for 1s 
12 volnmse j bound in your heart. months for the Henry set only 
green silk cloth and Don’t =. till tomorrow and be A ware and retain the he Kipling ect, set Mayet 
gold. Goldtops; wet on Coupon today and charge. Otherwise 


KIPLING Review of Reviews Co. 

stories and poems; 30 Irving Place, New York Ocompation.. ... 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBate’s. 
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Everybody Loves the Country 


If we are not all Home-Owners, we are at least Home-Lovers 


HE gate is open and the path leads straight to the House & Garden of yourdreams. How toplan 
our home, how to decorate and furnish it, how to plant a garden, how to care for it and enjoy 
it to the full—all these will be shown you by the experienced guide who meets you at the gate. 


This is the mission of House @ Garden. It preaches the gospel of the ideal home. It offers month 
after month, in wisely chosen text and pron, | picture, a wealth of ideas, suggestions and experi- 
ences for every home-lover in search of ‘‘ the house -he wants to build.” 


How to Plan and Furnish House and Garden 


House & Garden begins at the logical beginning recognizes this intimate union and constantly shows 
—the planning of your house. It shows you the how the harmony may be preserved. Great experts 
roper setting for every type of house—Colonial, in the land have aided to give this magazine the 
english, Half-Timber, Ce- voice of authority. The wise 
ment, Tudor, Mission, Stucco, gardener doesn’t guess or 
Mexican, Bungalow— I t Ss l I take He 
even log cabins are not neg- m rtan peci ssu expensive. e profits by the 
lected. It tells you about the = . os other fellow’s mistakes and 
fireplaces, stairways, windows, | January........ Annual Building Number | reduces his gardening to a 
roots, end porches, aiding and February.......Garden Planning Number | Science. House & Gari a 
advising with you upon every March............Sgring Gardening Guid on eltdesert the wise 


feature—so that when you 
call in the architect ycur | April........... Spring Building Number 


roblem is half solved, and | May........\Suromer Furnishing Number | The Breath Outdoors 

fis services are doubly effi- ee ee Furnishing Number of 

cient. Best of all, House & 
July. .....se00+eeee++.Small House Number Garden is not merely a maga- 


The house completed, many 
new problems await you—and | August.......+........ The Motor Number | zine of utility and economy— 


here again House & Garden | September..Autumn Furnishing Number | it is also a vehicle of con- 
comes to you as an experi- | Qctober..........s.+-. Fall Planting Guide | st2™t delight and inspiration. 
The breath of the broad out- 


enced friend. It takes you 

into the homes of others, November....... House Planning Number | goors blows through its pages. 
where varied schemes of deco- | December........ Christmas Gift Number [| whispering the pleasures o 
ration and furnishing have country life—telling many of 
been employed. It shows you the interesting secrets of 
distinctive effects already achieved, and allows you nature. Now it is about insect life; again about the 
to make a choice of the best. And, better still, it tells habits of bees; again about the migratory birds. Al- 
you just how to obtain these effects for yourself. ways there are descriptive stories and clear, beautiful 
ictures about the trees, the plants, and the flowers. 


The Garden and Grounds For the nature-lover, House & Garden is slso en 
The Furnishing Authority 


Distinction in furnishing is, as you know, far more 


No less important than the house is its setting of 
garden and grounds. The ideal home is the right 5 a 
sort of house linked with the right sort of grounds. a, matter of information and taste than of income. 
If either is right in itself, but improperly joined— The readers whose tastes are above the commonplace 
your ideal has vanished. Every kind of gardening will always find in House & Garden, not simply 
comes in for attention—the raising of flowers and timely information, but what is more, the nice toucn 
vegetables, winter and summer; growth of hothouse wee 
and hardy flowers; sowing vegetable seeds in season; later pon all be oulestion 
the use of fertilizers; making hotbeds and coldframes; hangings or planning to refurnish or decorate, 
pruning and grafting—all the hundred and one things paying out hundreds of dollars for fabrics, fin- 
the man with the hoe needs to know about. ishings and furniture. 


The Question of Economy 


If you intend to spend $25, $50, or $100, in the beautifying of a single room this year, it will be . 
le on the subject beforehand. A mere fraction of thi Nast 


$ 
true economy to get all the ideas ble on 8 
outlay for House & Garden will be worth fa? more than the entire cost, in the resulting the pub- 


°F tat oN satisfaction to you. lisher of 
dn $3 invested in House & Garden you how to 
hoe % Op, ¥ effect a saving of $300 or even $3,000 or more and Vanity Fair. 
> r € %,V Se, You may have this excellent magazine for a whole year, 12 numbers in He has —— 
& » 4%, OOF, “4 all, for $3. Surely this is a good investment when you consider that rchased House 
6% ey 2, %, "0 for $3 you may save $300, or even $3,000 or more, perhaps use- Corden and more re- 
lessly spent on furnishings that do not harmonize, on garden- cently American. Homes 
4, ing which does not please, or on building which not Gord 
* practical or useful. By mailing the coupon o te, raradens wmcorporating 
*, On 4 on \& you are assured of valuable them into this new maga- 


ee 7 ideas and against failures. sine. 

House & Garden will occupy 
the same leadership in the field 
as Vogue and Vanity Fair hold in 
their respective fields. 


% ? KG Cangs tose & Co., Every resource that skill and experi- 
. Ps", a? ors ence can suggest is being turned to ac- 

count to make House & Garden more 


complete, and more authoritative and more 
distinctive than ever before. Read about the 
remarkable forthcoming issues. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarve’s. 
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that before you spend a single penny on new 
clothes, it will pay you to insure the correctness of 
your entire Spring wardrobe by consulting its great 
Spring Fashion Numbers — beginning with the 


Lingerie Number 


which pictures and describes everything in fine 
linen, the Spring Fashion Numbers soon follow 
one right after the other! In the next few 
months—the very period in which these numbers 
appear—you will be selecting your entire Spring 
wardrobe and paying out hundreds of dollars for 
the things you select. 

The you buy and 

gown! Gloves, boots, hats that miss being exactly what you 
want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 
bee take chances again this year when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and at your convenience pay- 
ing $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correctness 
of your whole Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


By sending the $2.00 now, with 
the coupon you will secure thir- 


$2 Invested in Vogue incuce of Vode, 


of twelve. The extra number 


Will Save You $200 Fost 


worth having. If more conve- 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you may have before you at this critical nient, send coupon sian 
buying season all of Vogue’s Spring fashion numbers. money. Your subscription 


Not only that, but half a dozen other valuable numbers. then start with the Lingerie and 
continue through the next 


Here are the numbers you will recetve: s 
Lingerie Jan.1 Spring Fashions April 1 ah 
Motor and Southern Smart Fashions for Ps 
Fashions 15 “Limited Incomes April 15 
we and hats ‘designe’ for the Fitstaid tothe fashionable women of 
2 


fures and gowns for all uccasions. 


en's 44 Sammer Fashions Jane 1 
Spring and Summer Wardrobe. . 


Siete 


modes that 
Paris Openings March 15 Vy 
Jane 15 


np 
4 
\ \ 
\ 
\ 
© Vogue 
rs’ a r Homes May a” > 
( modes. aces."* News for the bride. 
Spring Millinery Feb. 15 American Travel May 15 
combinations of hats. ecil- Places in our own country well worth 4 
Pi 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention McBarpr’s. “ 
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The Dalton-easily maintains its speed supremacy even when operated by the 
old style “sight” method. But speed, after all, is only relative, and the Dalton’s 
lead is but a matter of per cent. There is a field, however, in which percentages 
cannot apply—where there is no “second best.” In this field the Dalton is a 
pioneer, having blazed out and preempted a domain of its own where com- 
jetition cannot follow. 


The small, compact keyboard of the Dalton enables the operator to learn 
the location of the keys so perfectly that it soon becomes unnecessary to look at 
them at all, the eyes thus never having to look away from the list of figures 
being copied. This is the famous 


TOUCH OPERATION 


The practical value of touch operation of the adding machine cannot 
be easily exaggerated. 

Touch Operation increases the speed of an adding machine from 25 to 
80%, owing to the particular kind of work in hand. 

Touch Operation decreases the liability to commit error by depressing 
the wrong key even in greater proportion than the figures just stated: 

Touch Operation permits of long continued work at top speed without 
that severe nervous strain invariably experienced by “sight” operators 
under such conditions. 

Touch Operation entirely eliminates eye-strain caused by the ceaseless _ 


turning from copy to keyboard and focusing of the eyes on different col- 
cose objects at unequal distances thousands and thousands of times each 
ay. 

Touch Operation converts drudgery into pleasant routine, gives the 
operator a sense of mastery over the dreary humdrum of figure work and 
leaves him with increased time to devote to the bigger things with which 
he comes in daily contact. « 


It is easy to learn Touch 
Operation. We can bring a Dal- 
ton to your office and in a few 
minutes teach your own operators 
how to use the Touch Method. 
Let us show you. Send for book- 
let on Touch Operation TODAY. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Mc¢Barrpe’s. 
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Dance Music Any Time by Anyone 


When there is a Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano 
in the home you need never ask that trouble- 
some question: “Can anyone play dance music?” 
Any member of the party can sit down to the 


piano, slip in the roll containing the style of dance 
music wanted, and away they go. With the— 


—there is no member of the 
company made unhappy be- 
cause tied to the piano while 
the others dance. Each in turn 
can play. The easy operation 
and simple facilities for con- 
trolling expression bring per- 
fect playing within reach of all. 

The rich, sweet tone is une- 
qualled. The player mechanism 
contains many exclusive feat- 
ures not found in other pianos. 


Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano 


The light, elastic touch when 
played by hand, will be a sur- 
prise to those who have per- 
formed on other player-pianos. 

Leading dealers sell Jesse 
French & Sons Pianos. If no 
dealer near you, we ship direct 
on liberal terms. 

Write for handsome Cata- 
log, and liberal exchange 
proposition on your old in- 
strument. 


Jesse French & Sons Piano Company 
1601 Fifth Avenue, New Castle, Ind. 
“You have heard the name, Jesse French, since 1875” 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


| Double-Disc | Disc 


HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye—the 

tears and feeling in tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice—the sheer 

magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale—all these elusive tonal beauties ' 
are caught and expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest whisper to 
the vastest tidal wave of sound. 


Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shading of a theme are 
perfectly preserved and supremely present in every Columbia Record—an 
exquisite tone-perfection that does not vanish with use. 

You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of home recitals such 
as no concert audience is ever privileged to hear. Arrange your first 

recital to-day. 
New Columbia Records go on sale the 20th of every month. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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